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Preface 


DUCATION, broadly interpreted, comprises all the 

efforts, conscious and direct, or incidental and indirect, 
made by society to accomplish certain objectives that are 
considered desirable. These efforts may be put forth by 
organized society as a whole—a nation, for example—or by 
majority or minority groups, such as political parties or re- 
ligious denominations. The goals, likewise, may be formu- 
lated either in the interests of society at large or by seg- 
ments of society, which are sometimes self-seeking and 
selfish in their desires. ‘The importance of education as an 
agency for modifying the attitudes and beliefs, and conse- 
quently, the behavior of a people, has been increasing dur- 
ing the past four or five centuries. 

The educational agencies have also been undergoing fun- 
damental and far-reaching changes. First, the most notice- 
able change is in the number of agencies whose energies are 
devoted wholly or in part to educational effort. The school, 
the church, and the home must share the responsibility or 
the opportunity, depending upon one’s point of view, with 
the press, the radio, the movies, innumerable social, civic, 
and fraternal organizations, and improved transportation 
facilities. Indeed, it may be said that the concrete highway 
is as much an educational agency as it is a scientific devel- 
opment. Second, the purposes and character and organiza- 
tion of these agencies are constantly changing. Before the 
invention of the printing press, 1t was almost impossible to 
make education universal. In the days of the town crier, 


governmental groups could release or withhold information 
Vil 
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at their discretion. Now, when a radio station is silenced 
by the Federal Radio Commission in this country, it is not 
difficult for the offending broadcaster to build a new station 
just across the border in Mexico and blanket the former area 
of his operations with signals much louder than before. 
Since many persons believe that the home and the church 
are relatively less influential as educative agencies than they 
were formerly, there have been increasing demands upon 
the school to assume a larger share of the responsibility. 

No strong arguments are needed to show the organized 
school is only one of society’s educational agencies, but 
school people need to be reminded of the fact. While it is 
true that for three or four decades, in America, particularly, 
the responsibilities of the school have increased in number 
and complexity, still, it is doubtless true that in terms of 
total influence the school is relatively less potent in molding 
public opinion than it was in the past. The school can no 
longer be content merely to formulate its objectives and de- 
velop techniques for attaining them. It must constantly 
study its problems and results in terms of the objectives and 
efforts of all the other educational agencies. 

Education, then, must be conceived as a social force, and 
the study of education consequently becomes a social study. 
To confine the study of education to the techniques and 
offerings of the school is grossly misleading to the student, 
whether he approaches the subject as a prospective teacher 
or whether he encounters it as one of the optional offerings 
of a broad cultural curriculum. Such restrictions will also 
make the attainment of the aims prescribed in the preced- 
ing paragraph increasingly difficult. Teachers and schools 
cannot effectively attack society’s problems broadly and in 
cooperation with other institutions if, during the days of 
preparation, the prospective worker has his attention di- 
rected almost exclusively to skills and procedures and iso- 
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lated objectives. Education needs to be studied in relation 
to the social sciences. 

As a social science, education interests itself in the im- 
provement of society. It does not confine itself to the 
teaching of a limited compact body of subject matter. Re- 
sults take precedence over procedures; changes in individ- 
uals become more important than subject matter; and the 
activities of students eclipse the activities of the teacher. 
This conception of education necessitates a better under- 
standing of the basic sciences that explain changes in human 
behavior, notably biology and psychology. It will also de- 
mand a fuller appreciation of the social, economic, and 
political forces at work in society. 

All individuals are “consumers” of education or of the 
products of an educational system, in a threefold sense. 
First, as students and learners, we are on the receiving end 
of the educational process. Second, in adult life, we are 
employees or employers, and the relationships existing be- 
tween these two groups are conditioned by the type of edu- 
cation each experiences. Third, as individuals we are sub- 
ject to the environmental conditions surrounding us, which 
have in part been determined by educational forces. The 
status of an individual is directly affected by the educa- 
tional advantages available to him. It is in that sense that 
all are “consumers.” On the other hand, the teachers and 
other educational workers are the “producers” in the 
process. 

This treatise is written as much for the consumer as for 
the producer; for the student interested in social forces as 
much as for the prospective teacher. It may be used as a 
textbook for those who are studying education as a social 
science, or it may serve as a syllabus for a professional 
course, perhaps the first of a series of courses, in the curric- 
ulum for persons preparing for teaching. It will provide a 
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useful vocational try-out experience for students who are 
uncertain as to whether or not they wish to engage in edu- 
cational work. 

In preparing this volume the authors had in mind the 
course commonly called “Introduction to Education,” an 
orientation course which aims to give the student a broad 
overview of the educational system and of the necessary 
steps in preparing for a career as a teacher. It has been 
their intention to prepare a treatment that differed signifi- 
cantly from other textbooks designed for introductory 
courses in education, in point of view and procedure, as 
follows: 


1. The major emphasis is placed upon the function of 
education in society, whether the student be a professional 
or a non-professional student. Attention is, therefore, 
given to the educational implications of contemporary 
social, economic, and political problems. 

2. Education is given a broad interpretation; it is not 
confined to formal instruction. The schools are studied 
in relation to the many non-school educative agencies. 

3. The best use of the book calls for extensive reading 
to discover points of view of many authors, instead of inten- 
sive study of a limited amount of text material. Rather 
complete reference lists are provided. 

4, All topics are approached with the idea of raising 
questions concerning the fundamental issues involved. 

5. The students will be encouraged to develop attitudes 
and express opinions, these objectives taking precedence 
over the acquisition of information in the customary pre- 
paring-for-examination manner. 


The material is organized into units instead of chapters. 
The units are more or less interrelated, but they are 
sufficiently differentiated to be considered comprehensive 
subdivisions. This organization will lend itself to a con- 
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tract or unit type procedure, with emphasis upon the 
broader implications rather than upon lesson assignments 
and recitations. Abundant opportunities are provided to 
encourage a student to work independently along some line 
of special interest. A complete outline of each unit is pre- 
sented, to enable the instructor to furnish the students with 
an overview of the topic under consideration. 

It has been the authors’ hope that this textbook would 
be used in a manner that would reduce the emphasis upon 
lesson learning and reciting or lecturing by the instructor 
and place a higher premium upon independent study by the 
students. ‘To the end that the methods used would encour- 
age students to develop efficient habits of library study and 
thought-provoking attitudes of inquiry and investigation, 
each unit has been concluded with a number of problems 
and references that should serve as a guide to the instructors 
and students in planning the out-of-class work. This col- 
lateral material is classified under four headings: 


1. Problems for Students. Here there has been pre- 
sented a number of typical problems or projects or topics 
for independent study or class discussion. These may be 
assigned to individuals or to groups of students and may be 
made the basis of special reports in class or of term papers. 
Many other problems that have particular local significance 
should be used to supplement these. 

2. Selected References. 'This is not an exhaustive list 
by any means, but it is representative. The books will pro- 
vide an opportunity for the students to become acquainted 
with the best-known authorities in the field, and the maga- 
zine articles will inform them concerning current develop- 
ments. These lists have been prepared to accompany each 
of the major divisions of each unit. 

3. Periodicals That Will Be Useful Sources. Under the 
heading have been assembled the names and addresses of 
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professional journals that circulate nationally and are likely 
to be found in the average professional library. ‘The peri- 
odicals have been classified under the topics that receive 
major consideration in their pages. A few of them have 
been named under more than one topic. In the list follow- 
ing Unit I is a group of magazines that are somewhat gen- 
eral in character and should be used in connection with all 
units. 

4. National Organizations and Committees. This list 
contains the names of national organizations and commit- 
tees whose energies are devoted chiefly to the study of the 
various topics comprising the units. We have included 
only the more prominent national bodies that hold annual 
meetings, publish volumes of proceedings or yearbooks, and 
occasionally issue official documents or carry on research 
studies. Every student should become acquainted with the 
national groups that are concerned with his special interest. 
Following the name of each organization or committee, the 
type of publication issued has been indicated. 


The authors are indebted to several of their colleagues 
for valuable suggestions concerning the contents and organ- 
ization of this volume and for their critical reading of many 
portions of the manuscript. They desire to express appre- 
ciation for the courtesies extended by a number of authors 
and publishers of books and periodicals in granting per- 
mission to reprint copyrighted materials. Acknowledg- 
ment is made, particularly, to New York University for ex- 
tending permission to publish in this volume the material 
contained in a doctor’s dissertation written by one of the 
authors under the supervision of a member of its faculty. 

Atonzo F, Mysrs 
CLARENCE QO. WILLIAMS 
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Editor’s Introduction 


O ONE seems to question the fact that we are passing 

through a period of more or less fundamental readJust- 
ment in our community and national life, and for this reason 
we are facing the necessity of vital reconstruction of our in- 
stitutions and social processes and a new emphasis in educa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, fundamental changes in a variety 
of institutions and social processes have already taken place. 
Because their significance is not clear to many thinkers, 
educators often find themselves bewildered, and there is 
therefore a demand that we re-examine our social processes, 
our social institutions, and the operation of social forces in 
our complex life, and.that we discover the nature and func- 
tion of education in its relation to them. It is absolutely 
necessary that the student entering the field of education 
get a general view of the school and other educational insti- 
tutions and agencies in relation to the complex social proc- 
esses and forces. 

Moreover, in spite of the fact that we have discussed 
the facts of social change ad nauseum, the student about to 
enter the long period of study, preparation, and apprentice- 
ship for the profession of teaching must face the problems 
of social change and consequent readjustment in order to 
define for himself his place and function in the educational 
world. Furthermore, he should face this task early in his 
career of preparation in order that he may not muddle along 
without a clear understanding of the importance of the 
educator and the educational function in bringing order out 
of our educational and social chaos. 
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It is significant to note that altogether too much emphasis 
in the education of teachers has been placed upon the tech- 
niques of school management and instruction, with the re- 
sult that teachers, supervisors, and superintendents have 
been skilled artisans in the handling of a conventional 
school program, but have failed adequately to envisage this 
program in its relation to the major forces of American 
life. Thus the schools in their hands have lagged behind 
social progress and in many instances have retarded social 
progress. There isno reason why this condition should con- 
tinue if educators cease to be mere peddlers of a conven- 
tional educational pabulum, and instead become leaders in 
educational reconstruction and progress. The attainment 
of a position of leadership hinges upon the degree to which 
they can comprehend the forces of our social life and the 
place of education among them. 

The authors of this book have been keenly alive to the 
new educational demands. They have visioned a new 
school, a new teacher, and a new school administrator, and 
the student who masters this text cannot be an educator 
in the conventional sense, nor will he be satisfied with our 
laggard schools. He will become a new social force in our 
educational advance. 

KE. GEORGE PAYNE 
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Our American School System 


F' WE are to study the problems of the schools in terms 

of society’s needs and in relation to other educational 
agencies, it would seem logical to begin with a study of our 
American school system. It is the purpose of this unit 
to provide the student with a broad overview of the schools, 
the organization pattern of the different units and their 
varying functions. One major division is devoted to the 
current tendencies in American education. The direction 
in which schools are moving provides a clue to the part to 
be played by education in society. By making a study of 
the schools of other countries we can compare the different 
national systems of education and gain a better apprecia- 
tion of our own educational machinery. 


A. How Our Schools Are Organized 


Paradoxical as it may sound, it can truthfully be said 
that there is an American school system, but no national 
system of schools. There are forty-nine school systems, 
one in each of the forty-eight states and in the District of 
Columbia. The topic presents a study in contradictions. 
While there is no national school system, there is more 
uniformity in organization and offering than one would 
expect to find in a nation without centralized national 
control. The term elementary school is generally under- 
stood, but there are great variations in procedure and of- 
fering and in the number of years included. The length 
of the elementary school varies from six years in as many 
as half of the districts in many states, to seven years in 
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the South and nine in many New England communities. 
High school may mean anything from a one-teacher two- 
year high school in a sparsely settled rural community, to 
a mammoth metropolitan organization of 10,000 pupils. 

The names college and university are used so indis- 
criminately that no one can tell from the name of an insti- 
tution what type of school it is, or what it offers, or what 
relation it bears to other institutions. The so-called uni- 
versities of commerce and business colleges which frequently 
admit pupils who have not finished the elementary school 
are generally without standing in collegiate circles. A so- 
called barber college offers little more than apprenticeship 
trade training. Many institutions that are called universi- 
ties make no pretense of being more than colleges offering 
only an academic curriculum or at most a few pre-profes- 
sional courses. Similarly, numerous colleges are, in effect, 
ereat universities, comprising many professional and tech- 
nical schools. The land grant colleges in many states are 
good illustrations of the latter type. 

There is a United States Commissioner of Education, but 
he has no authority over the schools of the several states. 
The United States Office of Education is a bureau in the 
Department of the Interior. The Federal Constitution 
makes no provision for education, but there is a deep- 
rooted belief in the responsibility of the government to 
provide for education. In spite of the great variety in 
form and name, there is an amazing amount of uniformity 
in practice. The expression “sixth grade” and the term 
“sophomore” are universally used and understood. A pupil 
who has been promoted from the elementary school is ad- 
mitted to any high school, and a secondary school graduate 
of good standing gains admission into the vast majority of 
institutions of higher learning. To a student of compara- 
tive education, our schools present the anomalous situation 
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of much uniformity and no centralization nationally; great 
variety in name and form, but much similarity in content 
and method. 


1. Divisions of our school system 


a. Our graded ladder organization. During the time 
our school system was developing, no other nation had 
attempted to provide universal free public education 
throughout the elementary and secondary grades. Even 
now, there are few countries in which the organization pat- 
tern is a vertical graded ladder scheme, each unit being 
completely articulated with those above and below it, and 
all levels being integrated into one continuous program 
open to all children. This graded ladder arrangement in 
the United States developed during the first half of the last 
century, coming down through the decades to about 1910 
as follows: 

Grades 9 to 12—High School 

Grades 7 and 8—Grammar Grades 
Grades 4 to 6—Intermediate Grades 
Grades 1 to 38—Primary Grades 

The designations primary and intermediate grades are 
still in common use, but one seldom hears grammar grades, 
except in a few small cities where a “central grammar 
school” is still a part of the school system. Since the be- 
ginning of the junior high school movement the term “sec- 
ondary education” as the proper designation for the high 
school, has been gaining favor, particularly in educational 
circles. Likewise, “elementary school” is rapidly replacing 
“the grades” when reference is made to the first six years. 

The modifications that have gradually appeared in the 
organization pattern of our schools are shown in Figure 1, 
which exhibits clearly the graded ladder arrangement. 
There are no separate schools for the classes and for the 
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masses, as In many of the European nations. Differentia- 
tion is not found until the later years of the secondary 
school period, and then it takes the form of different cur- 
riculums, but there is nothing fixed or immutable about 
them. There are, of course, selective factors at work in the 
American schools, but they are not due to the type of 
organization, as they are in many European schools. It is 
a one-track system to which the children of all the people 
are admitted. 

Column C in Figure 1 shows the organization generally 
found throughout the United States as we entered the 
twentieth century. It is now generally referred to as the 
8-4 system. When people spoke of the common schools, 
they were thinking of the eight years of the elementary 
school. The high school was universally understood to 
embrace a four-year course, and this conception persists 
today in spite of the changes indicated in columns D and #. 

About 1910 the 6-3-3 system began to replace the 84 
plan. The elementary school was shortened, and the sec- 
ondary school extended downward to embrace the seventh 
and eighth grades, the so-called grammar grades. At first, 
the reorganization was found in cities where separate junior 
high schools were formed, and the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades were left as a senior high school. As the 
movement spread to smaller communities, the reorganiza- 
tion took the form of a combined junior-senior high school, 
which is now referred to as the 6-6 plan. Several cities, 
notably Cleveland and Pittsburgh, have also organized six- 
year schools. 

Thus, it is seen that the first change in the American 
schools brought the junior high school. Column £ indi- 
cates the next change, the addition of the junior college to 
the public school system, as a 6-3-3-2 or a 6-6-2 plan. 
Although junior colleges had been increasing in number 
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steadily for two decades, it was not until the early twenties 
that the movement gained headway in the public schools. 
The depression of the early thirties probably checked the 
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Fig. 1—Chart Showing Changes in Organization of the Schools of 
the United States. 
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normal development of the program in most places, but it 
was also the cause of junior colleges being introduced in 
some cities and states that had not previously established 
them. The Emergency Education Division of the Works 
Progress Administration encouraged the organization of 
junior colleges, or freshman colleges, as they were called, 
reporting in August, 1936, that 215 centers had been estab- 
lished in sixteen states, enrolling 8,232 students and em- 
ploying 754 teachers.’ 

A projection of this plan into the future or a forecast of 
what may happen is shown in column FF. There is much 
speculation concerning a 6-44 system, which represents a 
lengthening of the junior high school to include the tenth 
grade. ‘The remaining two years of the senior high school 
would then be merged with the junior college. President 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago has given 
wide publicity to such a plan, in which he calls the first 
four-year unit the high school and the second, the college. 
This latter institution meets the needs of those desiring a 
cultural or academic education or of those who expect later 
to pursue professional study. For those who wish to make 
an earlier adjustment in the occupational world, the plan 
makes provision for technical or vocational training on a 
part-time or full-time basis in separate institutions paral- 
leling the college, beginning at the eleventh grade as schools 
are now organized. The public school systems in Moberly, 
Missouri, and Parsons, Kansas, have recently been reor- 
ganized on the 6-4-4 basis. 

This plan may seem revolutionary or visionary in charac- 
ter, but there is abundant evidence that the tendencies are 
in those directions, and also that the American people are 
able and willing to provide for more education at public 


1From a press release from the office of L. R. Alderman, Director, 
Education Division, Works Progress Administration. 
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expense. Column A indicates the approximate age and 
column B the grade, at the different levels of the graded 
ladder scheme. Column G presents the popular designa- 
tion of the different levels. Each of the different levels 
will now be discussed in some detail. 

Table 1 shows the complete enrollment figures for schools 
of all types in 1933-34, the latest year for which complete 
data were available in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The figures are somewhat higher now because the 
year 1934 marked the lowest point in the depression-effect 
upon enrollments. 

TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
OF DIFFERENT TYPES, 1933-34 2 


Schools Enrollment Teachers 
Type of School PLEO CALL ee Nae BRE IGESCE Gy Boss 
Public | Private| Public | Private | Public | Private 
Elementary .. | 236,236 9,992) 19,709,195) 2,382,251} 619,393] 51,475 
Secondary? .. 24,714 3,327 | 6,886,533) 380,880} 227,727) 20,717 
Universities, 
colleges, and 
independent 
professional 
schools ..... 132 729 344,729] 495,967} 33,678} 49,940 
Junior colleges 151 190 55,269 22,611 2,812 2,945 
Teachers 
colleges .... 150 cL 113,924 4,007 8,240 451 
Normal schools 62 40 13,409 2,844 1,440 429 
180) e 1 oe 261,445 14,289 | 27,123,059] 3,288,560} 893,290] 125,957 


* Includes junior high schools. 


b. Elementary education. The backbone of our sys- 
tem of universal free public education is the elementary 


2 Biennial Survey of Education, 1933-34, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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school. It is in this division of our schools that the student 
receives his first instruction in citizenship. Throughout 
the lower grades much stress is placed upon the individ- 
ual’s privileges and responsibilities as a citizen. It is here 
that efforts are made to get all the pupils to think together 
about common problems; to develop the qualities desired 
in good citizens; to foster patriotism and loyalty. Pro- 
fessor Briggs * expresses this objective aptly and succinctly: 
“To integrate the future citizens of a democracy.” There 
are many who charge that this patriotism has been of a 
blind and unthinking sort, and there is some truth in this 
criticism. Still, it must be admitted that the elementary 
school has always been and continues to be a great democ- 
ratizing influence, bringing together as it does in daily 
association the children of all the people, with a limitless 
variety of social, economic, and racial backgrounds and 
creeds. For example, the class rolls of one county in an 
Eastern state listed thirty-seven nationalities during one 
school term. The founders of our nation saw clearly the 
need for an enlightened and informed citizenry as the bul- 
wark of our democracy. In this we find the first objective 
of elementary education. 

The second objective is no less important and contrib- 
utes much to the accomplishment of the first; namely, the 
teaching of the fundamental skills necessary to further 
progress as a learner or as an active, intelligent citizen. 
These skills are frequently referred to as the tool subjects 
and include reading, language, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic. The schools have been noted throughout their 
history for their stress upon the “Three R’s” but in late 
years there has been a considerable shift in emphasis which 
may be summarized as follows: 


3T. H. Briggs, The Junior High School, Houghton Mifflin, 1918, p. 26. 
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(1) In reading, the shift has been from oral to silent 
reading. In addition to drill and practice on the mechanics 
of reading, greater interest is shown in the pupil’s choice of 
reading material. In addition to mastering one reader, 
pupils today are encouraged to read widely in a variety of 
books. A typical first or second grade pupil today will read 
ten or twelve books, instead of rereading a single reader 
four or five times, as in former years. 

(2) Stress is placed upon oral and written speech habits. 
Formerly the major instruction in English was left to the 
upper grades; hence the name “grammar” grades, where 
chief emphasis was placed upon formal grammar. 

(3) Instruction in spelling is based upon the words in 
common use instead of words of the “demon” type, on which 
our forebears gained their reputations in the famous spell- 
ing bees. 

(4) Perfection in writing as a goal for all has been 
replaced by legibility in writing. Good schools no longer 
require all of the left-handed pupils to write with their 
right hands nor do they insist upon the perfect letter forma- 
tion of some particular system. It is legibility that counts. 

(5) Arithmetic is almost a “backslider” among the 
original triumvirate. Social and practical values receive 
first emphasis, and the brain-testing drill of ciphering 
matches is almost a memory. ‘There is serious questioning 
by many today whether arithmetic should be taught at all 
in the elementary school. One superintendent * proposes 
that formal instruction in arithmetic be postponed until the 
seventh grade. 


An even more noticeable modification of the elementary 
school problem is seen in the expansion of the curriculum. 


4L. P. Benezet, “The Story of an Experiment,” N. E. A. Journal, No- 
vember, 1935, pp. 241-3. 
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This took place more or less gradually but in two fairly dis- 
tinct movements. First, the tool subjects were enriched by 
the addition of content subjects, such as history, geography, 
and literature; and second, these were augmented by the 
introduction of what have come to be called “expression 
subjects’ or ‘creative experiences.” The latter include 
music, art, physical education, home economics, and manual 
arts. A pupil in a good elementary school today comes into 
contact with as varied a sample of the world’s knowledge 
as did a high school student of a generation or two ago. 

The length of the elementary course is now quite gener- 
ally regarded as six years, although not even half the schools 
have abandoned the 8-4 organization. The 6-6 plan is the 
pattern which serves as a guide to school administrators as 
they prepare for reorganization of their schools. The ele- 
mentary schools are not attempting and accomplishing less, 
but they are striving to attain their goals in six years in- 
stead of eight. In former days there was much drill and 
repetition in the seventh and eighth grades. It is now con- 
sidered better to work for more thorough mastery in the 
first six years and, in the seventh and eighth grades, to 
furnish the pupil with a forward look, through exploratory 
and try-out experiences. But the number of years is not 
considered the important factor. Goals are being stated in 
terms of functions and accomplishments. 

The schools of Rochester, New York, have recently em- 
barked upon a program which allows the superior pupils to 
proceed more rapidly and the slower ones to complete the 
kindergarten and first six grades in nine years without being 
stigmatized as failures. This new program, known as the 
Continuous Progress Plan, may be seen at a glance in 
Figure 2. 

Some schools, of which those in Bronxville, New York, and 
Winnetka, Illinois, are good examples, stress individual in- 
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struction without the usual promotion. One superintend- 
ent said, “We do not like to admit that we have grades,” 
meaning that the grade placement of a pupil was consid- 
ered less important than the pupil’s actual growth and 
development. 


Prades Rapid Normal Slow 

Group Group Group 

Sixth Grade 

Fifth Grade 2% years | 3years 4 years 

Fourth Grade 

Third Grade 

Second Grade 344 years | 4 years 5 years 

First Grade 

Kindergarten 


Fig. 2—Chart Showing Operation of Continuous Progress 
Plan in Rochester, N. Y. 


These paragraphs have been presented to give the reader 
a snapshot picture of the elementary school as one of the 
steps in the graded ladder organization. In a subsequent 
division of this unit we are presenting a discussion of cur- 
rent tendencies in American education. The attention of 
the reader is directed to that section for a more complete 
picture of the program of a good elementary school today. 
(See p. 38.) 

c. Secondary education. Someone once said, “The 
American Secondary School is America’s Youth Move- 
ment.” That statement probably epitomizes the most 
fruitful efforts of our secondary schools, which provide out- 
lets for the social and recreational impulses of adolescent 
boys and girls, while continuing their systematic education 
in preparation for more advanced study, or for taking their 
places in the occupational world. This education of the 
whole child is accomplished, in part, by means of socialized 
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school activities, generally referred to as extracurricular 
activities, but which in modern secondary school practices 
are now regarded as among the most important aspects 
of the curriculum. These include musical and dramatic 
organizations, intramural and interscholastic athletics, 
participation in the government of the school or in the 
preparation of school publications, and countless other ex- 
periences that challenge the interests and occupy the time 
of the students. In addition, the classwork offers a great 
variety of vicarious experiences that serve to take up the 
slack in their surplus energy and to provide for the wander- 
lust tendencies of youth. This feature characterizes the 
Youth Movements in Europe, to some extent. The fact 
that about seventy per cent of the young people of sec- 
ondary school age are in school attests to the popularity and 
appeal of such a program. In Table 2 we see the tremen- 
dous gains in school enrollment compared with the changes 


TABLE 2 


Pusiic ScHooL ENROLLMENTS COMPARED WITH POPULATION 
CHANGES, 1870-1934 5 


Elementary Enrollment Secondary Enrollment 


Per cent of Per Cent of 
Year Population Number Population Number Population 
1870 38,558,371 6,791,295 17.6 80,227 2 
1880 50,155,783 9,957,228 19.8 110,277 2 
1890 62,947,714 12,519,618 19.8 202,263 3 
1900 75,994,575 14,983,859 19.7 519,251 6 
1905 84,219,378 15,788,598 18.7 679,702 8 
1910 91,972,266 16,898,791 18.3 915,061 te 
1915 91 342,625 18,142,653 18.2 1,561,556 1.5 
1920 105,710,620 19,378,927 18.3 2,199,389 2.0 
1925 114,867,141 20,999,388 18.2 3,650,903 3.1 
1930 122,775,046 21,286,417 17.3 3,811,279 3.1 
1932 124,822,000 21,182,472 16.9 5,140,021 4.1 
1934 126,425,000 20,729,511 16.4 5,656,412 44 


5 Taken from Biennial Surveys of Education, United States Office of 
Education, and Census Bureau Reports. 
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in population. The ratio of the elementary school enroll- 
ment to the total population has steadily declined since 
1900 even though the total enrollment increased until 1930. 
The secondary school enrollments are still on the increase, 
there being nearly thirty times as many high school stu- 
dents now as in 1890. It will be noted that the secondary 
school enrollment practically doubled every decade from 
1870 to 1930, due, in part, to the increases in population, 
but also to the more attractive secondary school program, 
and to the economic and industrial changes. 

This enriched and challenging program found its way 
into the public high school about 1900 and is generally re- 
ferred to as the reorganized secondary school. It brought 
with it the junior high school, which represented the most 
fundamental modification since the establishment of the 
first public high school in Boston in 1821. The establish- 
ment of the Latin Grammar School in 1635 fixed the pat- 
tern for secondary schools as a classical college preparatory 
institution. That influence persisted in spite of the efforts 
of the early academies to offer a more liberal and practical 
curriculum. It is interesting to note that the objectives of 
the academies were strikingly similar to those accepted for 
the junior high school one hundred years later. During the 
intervening years those liberal tendencies were lost in prac- 
tice, and between 1850 and 1890 the high school became an 
institution dominated by the colleges, with an offering de- 
signed almost entirely for those who were expected to go 
to college. 

(1) The junior high school. This new unit came upon 
the scene about 1910, the movement having gained momen- 
tum for fifteen or twenty years, following a report of the 
Committee of Ten of the National Education Association 
in 1893. Berkeley, California, and Columbus, Ohio, claim 
the credit for establishing the first Junior high schools, al- 
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though it is doubtful where the exact idea originated. It 
was poorly named, because it was destined to become more 
than a mere miniature, or small-scale imitation, of the high 
school. Being a new institution it admitted many innova- 
tions that markedly changed its character from that of the 


SEES 


Studying Transportation—Junior high school pupils learning the his- 
tory of transportation through purposeful activity. Pupils discuss the 
question first with the teacher, then refer to various reference materials 
for further information. They then proceed to work out models show- 
ing the evolution of man’s means of transporting himself and goods. 


high school. The wide acceptance of the new program is 
seen in Table 3, which shows for one state the number of 
schools and pupils that are operating on a reorganized basis. 

- While these figures apply to only one state, they are quite 
typical of other sections of the country where the effects of 
the reorganization have been marked. It will be noted that 
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TABLE 3 


STATISTICS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION REPORTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA FOR SCHOOL YEAR, 1934-35 6 


Number Per Cent 


Pupils in 6-6 and 6-3-3 organizations ............. 351,816 72.8 
Me eeies=4 OFZANIZALIONS: «.5.. 0 5 dee eee oe be eke 131,620 Lig Do 
Schools operating on 6-6 and 6-3-3 plan .......... 555 44.9 
bonoolssoperating’ on/8-4 plane. .5 06 i ee 679 | 
Ninth graders in 6-6 and 6-3-3 organizations ...... 83,713 56.1 
Ninth graders in 8-4 organizations ................ 65,740 43.9 


more than half of all the pupils and of the ninth graders 
were in reorganized programs, even though less than half 
of the schools had been reorganized. It is the larger dis- 
tricts with the heavier enrollments and the greater resources 
that have attempted such a reorganization. 

The extent of the reorganization in the United States as 
a whole may be seen in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT TYPES IN THE UNITED STATES 7 
ETE NSCHOOL i iaae cat neath, SoS bate ae doko) 1,948 
PrOresCHIOT NG SCOOOL js oe) wc) 4) eur mln sine « 3,938 
PemICignrschoomu Onli 2) ie een eke he 753 
Reorirayeataliy basenOOls wire ii mises aay dbus nl ad ebm les 16,574 


The purposes of the junior high school may be studied in 
some detail to discover the tendencies that have since in- 
fluenced all secondary school practices. 

(a) Residue from elementary school. The first re- 
sponsibility of teachers on this level is to ascertain the kind 
and amount of work that remains from the elementary 
school. It is unsafe to assume that all objectives have been 
attained and that all teachings have been mastered. 


6From records of the State Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

7United States Office of Education, Statistics of Public High Schools, 
1933-34, Washington, D. C. 
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(b) Exploration. This objective has always received 
primary emphasis. Its accomplishment is attempted by 
means of a variety of try-out experiences, which enable a 
pupil to discover his own interests, aptitudes, and capaci- 
ties. Exploratory experiences should provide more than 
mere sampling of different courses and subjects; each course 
should be presented so that the leading-on possibilities of 
such study may be realized by the pupils. 

(c) Guidance. This has often been called the keynote 
of the junior high school. It is a sorting period in which 
a pupil through self-discovery finds his own possibilities 
and limitations. It is expected that an earlier and more 
satisfactory adjustment in the world of work will result. 

(d) Socialization. Instruction procedures have been 
changed to permit expression of the natural social impulses 
of adolescents; to afford opportunities to work in groups 
and situations more like those in life. A program rich in 
social activities, such as student assemblies, clubs, intra- 
mural athletics, and music, contributes much to the all- 
round development of the pupils. 

(e) Individualization. In contrast to the mass educa- 
tional techniques of the elementary school, the emphasis is 
placed upon the individual and his needs and interests. 
This objective is undoubtedly the most difficult to reach, 
but noteworthy efforts in that direction are found in many 
schools. 

The efforts of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania were typical of those in many states. 
James M. Glass, who had organized the first junior high 
school in Rochester, New York, a city which made a thor- 
ough and systematic study of the new organization, was 
appointed Director of Junior High Schools for Pennsylvania 
in 1921. He was largely responsible for the preparation of 
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a bulletin * in which the diagram shown in Figure 3 was used 
to show the function of the junior high school in relation to 
the units above and below it. The junior high school is 
represented as a period of gradual transition from the uni- 
form curriculum and one-teacher control of the elementary 
school to the differentiation and specialization of the senior 
high school. 


Elementary Senior High School 


School Junior High School 
ACADEMIC 
ELEMENTARY COURSES 
SCIENTIFIC 
GENERAL 
COMMERCIAL 
LOCATIONAL 
Grades 1-6 Grades 7-8-9 Grades 10-12 


Fig. 3—The Junior High School in Relation to Elementary and 
Senior High School. 


(2) The senior high school. In the early days of the 
reorganization movement the senior high school retained 
most of the characteristics of the traditional four-year high 
school, and it exercised a considerable degree of domination 
over the junior high school. In recent years, however, the 
process has been somewhat reversed. The procedures and 
activities of the latter have gradually crept upward until 
today the philosophy of exploration more or less character- 
izes all secondary school practices. For example, the litera- 
ture studied in English classes is chosen with the abilities 
and interests of the pupils in mind, rather than in terms of 
some arbitrary standard which has prevailed in the past. 
Science is taught with the emphasis upon developing an 
attitude of inquiry and an interest in the environment. 


8 Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Manual for Junior 
High Schools, Bulletin 14, 1927, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Less stress is placed upon specific vocational training; more 
attention is directed toward analyzing the vocational pos- 
sibilities In many activities. 


Biology—Senior high school biology is made a vital activity. The girl 
in the right foreground, for instance, is completing a clay model, in colors, 
showing heart, lungs, and other internal organs. Knowledge thus gained 
is invaluable to a knowledge of self, and satisfies curiosity. 


The number of high schools of different sizes and types 
is shown in Table 5. Many students will be surprised to 
learn of the large number of small secondary schools. 
Forty-six per cent of them enroll less than 100 pupils, and 
seventy-five per cent less than 200. 

(3) The place of private schools. The thing that dis- 
tinguishes public from private schools is that the former 
are tax-supported. Private schools are supported by fees 
paid by students, supplemented by endowments or grants 
from controlling bodies as in the case of denominational 


ee 
~~—_— 
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TABLE 5 


SHOWING THE NuMBER oF PuBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 
AND SIZES IN THE UNITED States, ScHooL YEAR 1933-34 ® 


Pupils Number 
Enrolled of Schools 
“Ue FEN SG acy IRs OR Rue ASIN UR Oe Ma ec st DA 1,470 
LOM LEERY tener tle uA nae Os Rp yee ot 3,139 
en SEEM ee Puan a. SN hd SATS iy oh SAM Wale 3,364 
Pe eI CIE ee eRe oni nala Wea 2,795 
Pea CD Meee or ee oe ete uh ese 5,594 
NU ee LUO Me MM eet EON NA day bbl te wa Soe Peak elo laa « 1,964 
Tyne, SE SRO leis RE OPES eae en ON PA 2 ae 1,696 
SOP 2 Re SOS i ne Di de lied es 1,740 
1000-2499 ..... a Mer a Mh) cc Gl pen ee bale bed nil 1,219 
CMG ELIVOLO Mr ET AL is Re ee eats late aee alisvahelas 202 


institutions. They are controlled or supervised by State 
Departments of Education to only a limited extent and 
then, usually, only in so far as they desire accreditment of 
their work. Regulations concerning certification of teach- 
ers usually do not apply to them, although the standards 
are frequently as high or higher. The relative number of 
private secondary schools is seen in Table 1. 

The majority of private institutions are church controlled, 
being called parochial or parish schools. They are pro- 
moted and supported by denominational groups largely as 
a guarantee that the religious and doctrinal aspects of the 
training of the children will not be neglected during the 
training and formative years. On the elementary and sec- 
ondary level the work is so graded and organized that pupils 
may transfer freely to the public schools, or the graduates 
may be admitted to colleges on the same basis as are the 
graduates of public secondary schools. 

Another influential group of private schools is the so- 
called “prep” schools or academies, whose chief function is 


9United States Office of Education, Statistics of Public High Schools, 
1933-34, Washington, D. C. 
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preparation for college. They are, in a very real sense, the 
direct descendants of the old Latin Grammar School, many 
of them being over one hundred years old. Their curricu- 
lums are almost wholly of a classical nature, and most of 
their students are preparing for the College Entrance Board 
Examinations, or are looking forward to entering colleges 
steeped in academic traditions. Although comparatively 
few in number, these preparatory schools have long exerted 
a tremendous influence upon secondary education by reason 
of the stamp of respectability placed upon the college pre- 
paratory curriculum.” 

Much more recently there has developed a group of 
schools generally known as “Country Day Schools,” and now 
frequently referred to as “Progressive” schools. This group 
includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary and 
secondary schools, and occasionally junior colleges, in all 
sorts of combinations, sometimes all together as one organ- 
ization but more frequently as separate institutions. Their 
students have undergone a highly selective process, economic 
status and social position being important factors. One 
feature characterizes all of them. They are exponents of 
the more liberal tendencies in education discussed later in 
this unit. Great stress is laid on creative activities and 
leisure time pursuits. For the most part their influence 
upon public schools has been helpful and wholesome. 
They have provided healthy competition, or a sort of yard- 
stick by which to measure progressive tendencies in edu- 
cation. 

d. Higher education. With nearly one million students 
in the institutions of higher learning in this country, a 
study of our educational system must include that area. 


10 Fortune magazine published two fine articles dealing with the private 
schools in America: “Twelve of the Best American Schools” (Boys), 
13 :48-53, January, 1936; “Ten Fashionable Boarding Schools for Girls,” 
13:106-111, April, 1936. 
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At the outset the student should have his attention called 
to the essential differences between colleges and universi- 
ties. There is much confusion with regard to terms, al- 
though, in general, the differences are clear-cut and are 
understood by informed persons. Colleges stress under- 
graduate study in academic or technical fields and grant 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees. For the 
most part, the work is of a cultural or foundational nature 
and is nonvocational in character. The universities are 
composed of several professional or technical schools or 
colleges and lay greatest stress upon graduate study and 
research and professional preparation. A liberal arts col- 
lege is quite the same type of institution whether it is a 
unit in a university or a separate institution, but in the 
university its faculty frequently will also have direction of 
graduate students working toward higher degrees. 

(1) The junior colleges. There is some doubt whether 
this institution should be discussed here or under secondary 
education. It first developed as one of the higher educa- 
tion units and still functions in most places as the first two 
years of a standard college course, In many institutions 
being designated as the lower division. But when one con- 
siders the tendencies shown in column F, Figure 1, he is 
led to believe that the junior college is more appropriately 
a part of secondary education. There is abundant evi- 
dence that junior college students more nearly resemble 
those senior high school students with whom they have just 
recently been associated than they do the upperclassmen 
~ with whom they will be associated in college. This is par- 
ticularly true of such characteristics as social maturity, 
interests, and leisure time activities. Perhaps this unit is 
best described as the period of transition between the try- 
out experiences of the secondary school and the responsi- 
bilities that come with professional study or with satis- 
factory adjustment in the occupational world. 
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Junior colleges fall into four fairly distinct classes: (a) 
public or tax-supported; (b) private or denominational; 
(c) branch centers or lower divisions of larger universities; 
and (d) adjuncts to established preparatory schools. 
Junior colleges of all types have flourished most in the 
Middle West and Far West, and this is particularly true of 
the tax-supported group, as shown in Table 6.‘ There 
are virtually no publicly supported junior colleges in the 
Atlantic or New England states, with the exception of those 
which have been established under the auspices of the 
Federal emergency educational program, and which are 
supported from Federal relief funds. An example of the 
second group is Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, and 
of the third group, the Junior College at Martin, Tennessee, 
a branch of the University of Tennessee. Since 1925 many 
well-known preparatory schools have extended their offer- 
ings to include a junior college department, examples being 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri, and Miss 
Porter’s School, Farmington, Connecticut. Table 7 indi- 
cates the growth of the junior college movement throughout 
the nation since 1900. 


TABLE 6 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED States, DECEMBER, 1936 
Total Public Private 

Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 

State No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Alabamanesee ie 8 112 1 224+ 7 548+ 

(IATIZONS pee ee 2 847 2 847— 0 — 
Arkansas ......... 9 1,970 6 051 757-4 3 2135 
California ae. saves Bi AZ re 42 41,345+ 15 10275 

Ganal' Zones anc 1 114 1 114+ 0 Fy 
Coloradoter, “ae 5 841 1 300+ 4 541-++ 
Connecticut ...... 6 514 0 6 514+ 

Delawarey. 2. a1 0 0 0 ; 


-+ denotes increase over previous year. 
— denotes decrease over previous year. 


11From the Directory of the Junior College, 1937, in Junior College 
Journal, 7:209-23, January, 1937. 
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TABLE 6 (Cont.) 
JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED StaTESs, DECEMBER, 1936 


Total Public Private 
Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
State No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Dist. of Columbia 9 Tio 0 es 9 773+ 
TOMO Sie. A: 5 6 1,298 1 hier Prk O20. 
CeeOreia eee ys «+ s' 20 3,911 11 210i 9 1,204-+ 
Li 6 6 1,871 2 1,294+- 4 ye bana 
LOE a 21 8,482 9 6,502— 12 1,980— 
OOS aan 7 501 1 ise 6 BY Cte 
linia 37 3.005 27 2,047-+ 10  958— 
LoS a 20 3,917 it oabAr 9 653+ 
POPU GUCK Yo ooo. <n 15 2.508 0 iy Oilers 
Voi) On 7 722 1 45325 6 269+ 
MAING Ls LIS... Z 181 0 Be 138i 
Mearvigid. .6...... 6 468 0 6 468— 
Massachusetts .... 10 1,108 0 ae 10 1,108+ 
Michigan ........ 12 2,953 9 2640+ 3 313+ 
Minnesota ....... 13 2,263 11 2081+ 2 St 
DIISSISSIDDL 4... . PA a Ws: bby ee PASH Kea 9 894— 
NieeOuITera 5)... - 20 4,534 Gite? 1Sa- 139 2 cola 
Mieamtand.£ oe... . 3 524 ye 432+ 1 92+ 
Webraska ........ ff 742 2 Dad ete 5 519— 
DEVAS Slt el... 0 Se 0 0 nx 
New Hampshire... 4 448 0 re: 4 448+ 
New Jerscy.....-.. 9 1,784 5ot.318— 4 466+ 
New Mexico...... 2 674 2 674+ 0 ane 
Peewee OTK... ..... 6 694 0 ee 6 694— 
North Carolina.... 20 3,654 1 iodo 19 3,.517-- 
North Dakota..... 2 281 2 281+ 0 rae 
OL Pike) 7 3,017 1 1,468+ 6 1,549— 
eaAnoms ........ 24 3,625 21 3,456+ 3 169—— 
oe 3 2s: 0 es 3 2735 
Pennsylvania ..... 14 1,594 4 412+ 10@ue) 182-1 
Rhode Island..... 0 ae 0 0 tae 
South Carolina.... 4 519 0 ADs 4 519+ 
South Dakota..... 4 335 1 io 3 262+ 
Tennessee ........ 1250 2.502 2 883+ 105g GO 
ING 45 11,389 23 7,208+ 22 4181+ 
te ee Se D 1,498 4 U362— 1 136+ 
Wermonts........- 2 202 0 we 2 202+ 
PON ik. elas, 5 2 14 = 1,988 0 ae 14 1,988— 
Washington ...... 11 1045 3 457-- 8 586— 
West Virginia..... By ks: 1 108— 4° a1 075-F 
Wisconsin ........ Gael liZ 1 704— 5 413— 
Wyoming ....:... 0 ae: 0 0 


SESE Fa ieicirdn’s 528 129,106 229 90,437 299 38,669 
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It is the first group that is of most interest to the student 
of public education. In California, public junior colleges 
are supported by a direct state appropriation for each pupil 
in average daily attendance. In other states, such as Texas, 
Kansas, and Missouri, they are supported from the general 
school levies. The junior colleges are frequently housed 
with the senior high school, whose principal is also dean of 
the junior college and where many facilities such as gym- 
nasiums, laboratories, and libraries are used by both schools. 
Occasionally teachers will have classes in both the high 
school and the junior college, but, as a rule, the faculties 
are quite distinct. Graduates of approved junior colleges 
are admitted to full junior standing by the colleges and 
universities in their respective areas. The curriculum 
usually parallels the first two years of a liberal arts college 
and is frequently supplemented by vocational or technical 
training, particularly secretarial and commercial training. 

TABLE 7 


SHOWING GROWTH OF JUNIOR CoLLEGE MoveMENT, 1900 To 1936 


Public Private Total 

Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
Year Number ment Number’ ment Number ment 
1900 2 QS Peet COS aah ate (. eee 
1905 @ Toe Salaoeas LS See eee 19 eee 
1910 4 Gur feet eee AT Phi iar ey tee 53° eee 
19152 Jaa), yen Ae amie 71 SSG RE ey lls 
1920 a AG ie ae near 1 amt aNe 9 al) Sel Sy 195 | ieee 
1925 a SB sulle Pees Soll Ses sete 309 eee 
1930 > 163 36,396 266 29,321 429 67,627 
1933 192 69,806 305 36,210 497 106,016 
1934 b 214 72,100 305 33,357 519 105,457 
1935 > 223 77,111 303 33,007 526 110,118 
1936 > 214 82,701 305 39,610 519 122,311 


aFrom Doak S. Campbell, “Critical Study of the Stated Purposes of 
the Junior College,’ George Peabody College, 1929. 

b From Doak S. Campbell, “A Directory of the Junior College,” 1930— 
1936, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

ec Hstablished 1902 in Joliet, Illinois; from L. V. Koos, “The Junior 
College,” University of Minnesota, 1924. 

4From L. V. Koos, ibid. 
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The case for the public junior college may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Advantages: (a) Two years of college work are made 
available to all high school graduates in the community at 
relatively low cost. (b) Further formal education may be 
continued by those for whom there are no places in indus- 
try. (c) Students may remain at home for a longer period. 
(d) Transition from high school to college is less abrupt, 
resulting in fewer maladjustments. (e) Instruction is given 
by more experienced teachers, when compared with the 
first year or two in many of the larger universities. (f) In 
larger institutions more attention may be devoted to pro- 
fessional study and research, if freshmen and sophomores 
get foundation courses elsewhere. 

Disadvantages: (a) Cost of public education is increased. 
(b) Funds are diverted from elementary or secondary school 
grades. (c) It is more difficult for student to find his place 
in four-year college. (d) Many public junior colleges would 
bring about elimination of smaller colleges. 

(2) Colleges. Historically, the pattern for higher edu- 
cation in this country is the standard four-year academic 
college, conferring a Bachelor of Arts degree. These col- 
leges preceded the universities and have continued to be 
the most influential undergraduate units and, to a marked 
degree, have set the academic standards for relationships 
between the institutions. Table 8 shows the date of estab- 
lishment of many of our leading institutions. 

The typical college in this country was originally a 
church-controlled institution, founded at first for the pur- 
pose of providing clerical, and later lay, leadership for the 
denomination. In the early days, it also maintained the 
only secondary schools in many communities. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the influence of many religious 
groups in the days before tax-supported public school sys- 
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tems. This is notably true of the Moravians, Friends, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Lutherans. Many of the 
colleges now bear only nominal relations to the denomina- 
tional group which founded them; in numerous instances 
they have built up large endowments in the custody of 
boards of trustees and to all intents and purposes are now 
private or nondenominational institutions. Municipal col- 
leges, supported by taxes, were established in a number 
of cities, and many of them later became municipal uni- 
versities. 


TABLE 8 


DaTE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
WITH 1935-36 ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollment 
Date Full-time Students P 
Institution Established @ 1935-36 
Colleges 
William‘and(Maryues ete oeeee nee 1693 1,205 
Dartmouth ss. erates vg ae eee 1769 2,460 
Dickinson: sh. 9h ye (ers ena ee eens 1783 670 
Kranktintand (Marshall?= ues ee 1787 662 
Bowdomisie Qe eee ee eee 1794 619 
Colgate (sc 36 ek: Be Oe eee eaters 1819 1,041 
Amherata coisa eae eee eee 1821 840 
Oberlin ei)... ae ree i ee eee 1833 1,636 
MtHolvokes. arta at ae eee 1836 983 
Bucknell gs tee: eee ee eee 1846 1,051 
Hilmiray 2 ase the) Ue anh ie 1855 339 
VASSAL | > puro rs ee a aol aae Een ee 1861 1,219 
Smith get in Pree her ae nee 1871 2,012 
Wellesley.“n ie. sah t ee see ee 1873 1,459 
Bryn Mawr tiiivarrie acco ee 1880 466 
Private Universities 
Harvard sau: 4 ic een ee eee 1636 7,848 
NY 816 So Ae Md Ct A te ree ee base 1701 5,096 
Princetoneey ates ae oe he cre 1746 2,535 
Pennsylvania irc iat. mee sence 1749 6,449 
Columbia eter gioco eaten ee eee 1754 14,116 
RUULP OTS caer cdo EP an oe 1766 2,562 


2From World Almanac, 1936. 

b From Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Registration in American 
ON a and Colleges,’ 1935, School and Society, 42:801-8, December 
14, 5. 
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TABLE 8 (Cont.) 


Date or ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
wiTtH 1935-36 ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollment 
Date Full-time Students 
Institution Established 1935-36 
BME ISING Me tahoe as ao ote ace a 1842 2,637 
eraenert (A117 OINIA ah 8 90 sos. ee 1879 4,004 
Saka iy ga es oll el Ae a eee 1885 3,874 
PALM ne Rt ol Sue eek ok 1890 6,158 
State Universities 
OEE 0 Re EP te 1785 2,/30 
Pepe ArOlinaes os oak saps cake. 1789 1,591 
Ohio University (at Athens) ....... 1804 2,565 
ee OU oe he hte: 1839 3,871 
VCE TLD 0 Ee ee ee 1848 8,656 
DOLE CLR SEL RSE A a A ea 1851 13,393 
SOREL, veal dl el a a 1858 5,142 
“LON tee. a ea eee ee 1867 13,067 
Dee UGOT IY ere tren ey Meg is ret kart oi 1868 20,388 


Higher education for women provides one of the inter- 
esting chapters in the development of colleges. Mary 
Lyon was the real pioneer in this movement, as the 
founder and first president of Mt. Holyoke College in 1836. 
Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Georgia, was chartered 
the same year. Elmira College in New York was founded 
in 1855. The first coeducational institution was Oberlin, 
founded in 1833. The Educational Directory for 1936 
indicates that there are 146 colleges and 87 junior colleges 
for women and 1,094 coeducational institutions. In 1932 
there were 486,936 women compared with 667,181 men en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning. 

(3) Universities. Our American universities fall into 
four groups: 


12 Hducational Directory, Part III, Colleges and Universities, Bulle- 
tin, 1936, No. 1, United States Office of Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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(a) The oldest universities in this country are those 
which developed from some of the early colleges, including 
such institutions as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Prince- 
ton. They are richly endowed and enjoy a position of 
prominence and prestige rivaled only by the great univer- 
sities in Europe. 

(b) Second in importance in this country is a long list 
of state universities that have come rapidly to the front 
in the last few decades, as a glance at the enrollment figures 
in Table 8 will show. In the first sale of public land, Con- 
gress set aside certain tracts, to encourage the founding of 
universities. This led to the establishment of the univer- 
sities in the Middle Western states, which, as a group, are 
the leading state universities. The first of these, Ohio Uni- 
versity, was founded at Athens in 1804, although the real 
forerunners of the movement were the state universities 
established in Georgia in 1785 and in North Carolina in 
1789. By 1850 fourteen states had established universities. 
Although the fruitful period for establishing state univer- 
sities followed 1860, it is since 1900 that they have enjoyed 
their greatest prosperity and expansion. In 1931-382, 
twenty-two per cent of the men, seventeen per cent of the 
women, twenty and six-tenths per cent of all college stu- 
dents were enrolled in state universities. Originally 
founded to serve the constituents of the state, many of the 
state universities now occupy a position of national prom- 
inence. In 1935, fifteen of the first thirty universities, 
listed according to enrollment, were state universities. 

(c) A few privately endowed universities have been 
established since those in the first two groups. Notable 
among these are the University of Chicago, 1893, Leland 
Stanford, 1885, and Duke, renamed in 1924 after a rich 
endowment was bequeathed to Trinity College, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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(d) The fourth group is made up of the municipal tax- 
supported universities of which Cincinnati, Toledo, and 
Louisville are typical. Many of them were the outgrowth 
of municipal colleges, or resulted from merging several in- 
dependent colleges and professional schools. 

(4) Land Grant Colleges. In 1862 Congress passed the 
Morrill Act which provided for the establishment of institu- 
tions in each of the states to furnish instruction and re- 
search in agriculture and the mechanic arts. The funds 
were first obtained from the sale of public lands and later by 
direct money grants, and since that time annual Federal 
appropriations have been used to supplement the state 
support. These institutions are commonly known as the 
land grant colleges. The states took advantage of this 
Federal grant in three different ways. Some of them added 
the grant to the endowment of their existing state univer- 
sities and combined the two institutions. Illinois and Wis- 
consin are examples of this type. Several of the eastern 
states appropriated the money to existing private institu- 
tions as did New York State at Cornell, and New Jersey 
at Rutgers. The remaining states established separate new 
institutions which are commonly known as A. & M. Col- 
leges or “Aggies.” Most of the Southern states established 
two colleges, one for whites and one for Negroes and occa- 
sionally a separate college for women. Many of these 
land grant colleges have long since outgrown their “cow 
college” status and are now rated as first-class universities 
with several professional schools. In 1934-35, there were 
182,480 students enrolled in the 52 institutions for whites 
and 8,833 in the 17 Negro colleges. 

(5) Teacher-preparing institutions. The study of 
higher education would not be complete without reference 
to teacher education. Beginning with Massachusetts, which 
established the first State Normal School in 1839, and con- 
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tinuing at a rapidly accelerated pace for forty years, the 
states seemed to vie with one another in the establishment 
of state normal schools. Every state had one or more; 
Pennsylvania had fourteen. About 1920 a movement of 
epidemic proportions to expand them into four-year degree- 
granting teachers’ colleges swept the country until today 
there are fewer than forty publicly supported normal schools 
left. Many of the state teachers’ colleges grant the mas- 
ter’s degree and one has an ambitious program leading to 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree. A 1936 directory pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Education lists 158 
state and municipal teachers’ colleges. 

(6) Professional schools. Instruction leading to the 
professions is given mainly in two types of institutions: 
(a) the professional schools and colleges in the universities 
referred to above; and (b) separate private professional 
and technical schools, such as colleges of pharmacy, medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, and the lke. There has been a 
marked tendency for the independent professional schools, 
other than the teachers’ colleges, to disappear, or to be 
merged with or attached to universities. The first pro- 
fessional education on the college level was begun by 
Pennsylvania in medicine in 1765. In other fields we find 
the beginnings in theology at Princeton in 1812, law at 
Maryland in 1812, pharmacy at Philadelphia in 1822, and 
education at Iowa in 1878. Rensselaer, established in 1824, 
was the first technical school. In the early days there were 
all manner of variations in professional education, ranging 
from racketeering diploma mills to high-grade instruction. 
In recent years the professional societies have attempted 
to set standards and weed out the undesirable institutions 
until today the vast majority of professional work follows 
a full college or at least a pre-professional course. For 
example, the Association of American Medical Colleges 
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publicizes a list of Class A medical schools, and the en- 
gineers have a “Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education,” which concerns itself with policies and pro- 
grams. The Dental Educational Council of America was 
reorganized in 1936 for the purpose of raising the level of 
training for dentists. Henceforth all of the thirty-eight 
Class A dental schools will admit students to the four-year 
dental course leading to the D.D.S. only after two years 
of approved college work. 

The number of higher institutions of different types in 
this country is shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 


SHOWING TotaL NUMBER OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
DIFFERENT TYPES 13 


Type of Control 


Type of Institution Protes- Roman 
State City Private tant Catholic Total 
College or University... 98 12 150 265 131 656 
Professional School..... 19 3 153 70 17 262 
Teachers’ College ...... 143 4 10 1 5 163 
Normal School......... 34 10 26 3 5 78 
Junior College®........ 30 Do 95 114 44 438 
Negro Institutions...... 29 6 13 60 1 109 
Macatee Ae oe 353 190 447 513 203 1706 


a Only junior colleges offering two years of work and enrolling more than 
fifty students were included. 


2. Administrative organization for public education 


a. Local control. Education in the United States is 
regarded as a local matter. The American people have 
always been proud of their public schools and have guarded 
jealously the local autonomy which they possessed. The 


18 Hducational Directory, Part III, Colleges and Universities, Bulle- 
tin, 1936, No. 1, United States Office of Education, Government. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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local district is the unit of administration in public educa- 
tion, authority being vested in a board of school directors, 
usually varying in number from three or five in rural areas 
to as many as nine to fifteen in the cities. In some rural 
areas this responsibility rests upon one man; in Indiana 
upon the township trustee and in New York upon the dis- 
trict trustee. These directors are elected for relatively short 
terms, necessitating annual, or at least biennial, elections, 
which means that local school affairs are always before the 
people, frequently in the form of an old-fashioned school 
fight. Few communities escape frequent upheavals caused 
by a school director (or candidate for the office) who is 
“ounning”’ for someone or something. In such instances 
one or more of the school employees generally loses his 
position. In Unit V, there is a discussion of needed changes 
in this area. 

The local school board has a very great deal of power and 
authority. When it is recalled that the members serve 
without pay, one wonders why men and women would seek 
such positions. The answer is probably found in the power 
and responsibility the office carries with it, involving, as it 
frequently does, the employment of large numbers of people 
and the expenditure of vast sums of money. It is a good 
example of the workings of democratic government at its 
best—or worst—depending upon the situation. The sys- 
tem is at once the strength and weakness of the American 
school system: strength, because all the people have a 
direct interest and a voice in school affairs; weakness, be- 
cause the system is vulnerable to the attacks of scheming 
politicians and self-seekers. The successful operation of 
the school district as a unit in a democracy depends upon 
how this small body of citizens regards this position of trust. 

The first duty of a local school board is to employ a 
superintendent or supervising principal of the schools. He 
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is the professional leader and educational adviser. The 
directors really constitute a business and legislative body 
which delegates executive and administrative duties to this 
professional leader. The board receives tax collections and 
state appropriations and is responsible for the expenditure 
of school funds. Final authority rests with the members of 
the school board on such matters as deciding on the tax 
rate, purchasing building sites, awarding contracts for erec- 
tion and repair of buildings, approving annual budgets, and 
electing teachers. They are also responsible for, but usu- 
ally delegate to the superintendent, the duties of inter- 
viewing candidates for teaching positions, selecting more 
desirable candidates, assignment of teachers, purchasing 
textbooks, equipment, and supplies, preparing budgets, and 
all matters that are primarily educational in nature. This 
does not mean that the board is a mere “rubber stamp,” 
but it may be safely said that the quality of educational 
leadership in a community is in direct proportion to the 
extent to which proper relations between school directors 
and superintendents are maintained. Figure 4 attempts 
to show for a typical small city the relationships between 
the school directors and the superintendent with his staff 
of assistants and specialists. ‘The chart indicates that all 
agencies and services are responsible directly to the super- 
intendent and he in turn to the board. 

b. State administration. The highest educational of- 
ficer in the state is the State Superintendent of Schools or 
Commissioner of Education. He is elected by direct vote 
of the people in 32 states, appointed by the governor in 
seven others, and appointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in the remaining nine states.‘* This official 1s respon- 


14 Ward W. Keesecker, “Selection, Qualifications and Tenure of Prin- 
cipal State School Officials,” U. 8. Office of Education, Circular No. 
166, August, 1936. 
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sible for enforcing the laws relating to education. Through 
his staff of assistants and directors he provides the neces- 
sary supervision over the schools and takes care of such 
matters as the certification of teachers, allocation and dis- 
bursement of school appropriations, minimum courses of 
study, and enforcement of compulsory attendance laws. 
In a few states, notably New York, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, we find a high degree of centraliza- 
tion of authority, while in many Southern and Western 
states there is very little. Figure 5 presents an organiza- 
tion chart showing the functions of a state department and 
the relations between the State Superintendent and other 
school officials in local districts. 

No mention is made of education in the Federal Con- 
stitution. This may have been overlooked along with 
many other functions of government. The Tenth Amend- 
ment leaves to the states those powers and duties not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Constitution. Thus, the author- 
ity for and control of education passed to the states, and in 
recent years there has been an increasing tendency to cen- 
tralize more authority in the state departments and state 
superintendents. 

c. National organization. Federal authority in educa- 
tional matters resides in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, presided over by the Commissioner of Education. 
The office is one of the bureaus in the Department of In- 
terior. The Commissioner has no direct authority over 
education in the several states; his relationships are of 
an advisory nature. It is the function of his office to col- 
lect, tabulate, and disseminate statistics concerning schools. 
Accurate files are maintained from which any person who 
is interested can secure information pertaining to school 
affairs. 

The Federal Government has direct supervision over only 
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three types of educational institutions. (1) It maintains 
the Military Academy at West Point, the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. (2) It organizes and maintains schools 
for wards of the government, as for example, the Indians. 
(3) It controls and supervises the schools in Federal terri- 
tories and districts, including Alaska, island possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. In addition, it has made 
direct appropriations for the support of special types of 
education, although exercising only a limited measure of 
control. Since 1862 it has appropriated money for the sup- 
port of the agricultural and mechanical instruction in land 
grant colleges, and since 1917 for high school vocational 
instruction in agriculture, home economics, and industrial 
education. Except for a special emergency allotment for 
the relief of distressed school districts in the various states 
during the depression, no other Federal money has been 
granted for general education in the public schools. 

Since the early twenties there has been intermittent agi- 
tation for a Secretary of Education in the President’s cab- 
inet, and many bills authorizing such a change have been 
introduced in Congress, but this agitation has subsided 
somewhat in late years. In its place there have come from 
certain groups urgent demands for direct Federal appropria- 
tions to equalize educational opportunities in the several 
states. Those who favor such support contend that re- 
sponsibility for a minimum educational program belongs 
to the national government and not to the states. They 
argue that. money should be secured where the wealth is 
concentrated and used where it is needed. The opponents 
point out that if we had Federal support, there would be an 
increasing measure of Federal control. Such an argument 
frightens those who believe strongly in local control, no 
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matter how much they might want the Federal money. 
This issue is discussed more fully in Unit V. 


B. Current Tendencies in American Education 


In the foregoing pages, an effort has been made to explain 
the structure of the American schools. It is a sort of snap- 
shot picture. A better understanding would be gained if 
one could take a series of snapshots over a period of time, 
thus showing the changes that are taking place. Possibly 
the most marked characteristic of our schools during the 
last two or three decades is seen in the tendency to modify 
the traditional practices and procedures. Only to the ex- 
tent that one understands the nature and scope of these 
changes can one appreciate the place of education in society 
and the relative significance of the various educative agen- 
cies. These changes involve the curriculum, or what is 
taught, as well as the methods and procedures used, although 
less distinction is made between these categories than for- 
merly. Indeed, one of the tendencies is the realization that 
subject matter and method are interwoven and interrelated 
and cannot be considered as separate and distinct. Such 
trends also necessitate some changes in organization and 
administration. 


1. The shift from subject matter to pupil activity 


This is the most noticeable change that has occurred. We 
see more emphasis upon what the pupil does and relatively 
less upon what he learns. The curriculum is organized in 
terms of tasks to be performed, goals to be reached, rather 
than in terms of lessons to be learned. This does not mean 
that knowledge and facts have no place at all. They are 
learned, just as well as they ever were, but in situations in 
which the school is working toward broader objectives. As 
illustrations, one would observe that learning the multi- 
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plication tables is second in importance to deciding when to 
multiply, or that habituating certain mechanical skills in 
reading eventually gives place to choosing reading material. 
- Drawing a picture of an impression gained from reading a 
story requires more appreciation and pupil activity than 
was formerly encountered in a typical reading lesson or 
drawing lesson. As the content and expression subjects 
have assumed more importance, the pupil’s activity has 
become the goal; the subject matter is learned as a means 
to that end. 

This tendency is more noticeable in the elementary school 
than at other levels. When a parent asked the teacher of 
one of his children when he could observe a reading lesson, 
the teacher replied, ‘Oh, it is all reading; we are always 
reading.” What she meant to imply was that reading is 
an activity that enters into all study and is not a separate 
subject. The secondary school still places a good deal of 
stress upon subject matter and departmental divisions. 
Comparatively little change of this character has occurred 
in colleges where the lecture method and the emphasis 
upon final examinations continue to place subject matter 
in the position of dominance. 


2. Integration 


Here we have a term—a sort of catchword—used to de- 
scribe the tendency to bring into a learning situation subject 
matter from various fields, all contributing to a better un- 
derstanding and leading to fuller participation in the learn- 
ing activity. All study centers around this unifying central 
idea, sometimes called a unit or project, instead of proceed- 
ing from one topic to another in logical or chronological 
order. <A study of transportation in fourth grade could be 
used as the center of interest for most of the reading and 
arithmetic and spelling, furnish the practice needed in writ- 
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ing, draw largely from historical sources, and provide many 
opportunities for expression through art or music. 

In the elementary grades this organization of subject 
matter has come to be called the “Activity Curriculum” or 
“Activity Program” (not to be confused with extracurricular 


Sharing Information on Indians and Listening to Appropriate 
Music In a Setting Which Seems Realistic to the Children. 


activities in high school). The reader should not get the 
impression that fundamental skills are neglected. No mat- 
ter how much integration is attempted, it becomes necessary 
at intervals to stop and drill in the skill activities. The 
differences are found in the approach to the practice exer- 
cises and in the aims of the drill procedures. No school 
can be called a good one if fundamental learnings are neg- 
lected, regardless of the emphasis upon pupil activity and 
integration. Logical organization of subject matter from 
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the adult point of view is supplanted by a psychological 
approach which begins with pupil interests. Indeed, some 
of the leading advocates of the “Progressive Education” *® 
movement insist that reading and arithmetic never should 
have been called tool subjects; that they are pupil activi- 
ties just as truly as are music and drawing. 

Instruction in the social studies furnishes the best illus- 
tration of integration in the secondary school. Beginning 
with Community Civics in the eighth or ninth grade the 
student gets an early view of local problems and follows it 
in the senior high school with Problems of Democracy, 
where national and international issues are considered. 
The old sequence in history (ancient, medieval, English, 
and American) has been replaced by world history and 
American history and is frequently studied in a course 
called Social Problems. Professor Harold Rugg of Colum- 
bia University strongly advocates a “fusion” of the social 
studies and has prepared a series of textbooks *® for Junior 
high school which attempts to merge or fuse history, geog- 
raphy, and civics with a consideration of problems from 
sociology, economics, and political science. Similarly, the 
traditional arithmetic of the seventh and eighth grades and 
the algebra of the ninth have been integrated with some 
intuitive geometry and trigonometry into what is called 
general mathematics. There are also instances of com- 
posite courses in senior high schools which bring together 
history, English, art, and music. 


15 “Progressive Education” is a term quite generally understood to 
refer to these same integrating and activity tendencies in the elementary 
schools. When used in this manner, “Progressive” is usually spelled with 
a capital “P” and is derived from the Progressive Education Association, 
an organization composed of those who believe strongly in these liberal 
trends in education. Progressive Education is the official magazine of 
the association. 

16 Harold Rugg, Social Science Series, Ginn and Co., 1931. 
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Integration is one of the progressive tendencies that has 
modified practices on the college level, where it usually 
takes the form of orientation or survey courses. Contempo- 
rary Civilization, a one-year course required of all freshmen 
in many colleges, aims to furnish a background for the 
understanding of current social and technological forces. 
General courses of a non-laboratory nature in physical and 
biological science are frequent replacements for required 
courses in chemistry, physics, botany, and zoology. The 
University of Chicago *’ has been pioneering for several 
years in an effort to secure a more thoroughly integrated 
study program. All undergraduate work is done in five main 
divisions: the college, corresponding roughly to the junior 
college, and the four upper divisions of biological sciences, 
physical sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. The 
course of study at the college is quite flexible, embracing 
survey-lecture courses in each of the four major divisions. 
Fields, rather than courses, are emphasized. The student 
begins in survey courses of a lecture type and continues in 
seminars and in independent study under the direction of 
instructors in the division. The time spent and the credits 
accumulated are not used as a measure of achievement. 
General comprehensive examinations determine a student’s 
competency, regardless of the number of courses he has 
taken. 

Other colleges and universities are experimenting with 
general courses and integrated programs. The general 
college at the University of Minnesota and the lower divi- 
sions in many institutions are illustrations. Swarthmore 
College stresses honor courses for superior students. Ben- 
nington College in Vermont attempts to put its students 
in closer touch with the problems in the occupational world 


17 Editorial, “Reorganization of the University of Chicago,” School Re- 
view, February, 1931, pp. 91-96. 
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by extending the winter vacation to two months, during 
which the students go to the art or music studios, the news 
or editorial rooms, the banking establishments, or the social 
service centers, for work in the field of their major interest. 


3. Socialization 


The schoolroom is certainly a happier place than it used 
to be. Pupils act more naturally; more as they do in life 
outside the school. One recent book expresses the idea 
very clearly in the title, “Willingly to School.” ** A former 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, William McAndrew, 
led a campaign a few years ago against newspapers and 
periodicals which, through cartoons or editorials, pictured 
the school as a place to which the pleasure-loving boy went 
under compulsion, and the teacher as a superannuated, 
loveless, forlorn creature bent on wreaking vengeance upon 
the children for her sorry lot in life. Mr. McAndrew * 
states the case pointedly: 


The Saturday Evening Post, founded by Benjamin Franklin, who 
never showed contempt for the underpaid and lowly, devotes to us its 
front page, September 14, as the schools open. A mother, leading an 
unwilling child, is greeted by a vinegar-faced female holding a hickory 
whipping stick behind her back. Norman Rockwell, erstwhile giver of 
delight by his depiction of lovable and quaint rugged individualists, took 
the Hvening Post’s money to do this ulcerous thing. Ten years ago 
Dr. William H. Allen led a quiet campaign in which thousands of 
letters before the beginning of the fall term were written to newspaper 
editors, inviting them on the opening day to come to school to see what 
teachers look like and to find out whether children hate them and their 
schools. The Hducational Review, for several years, printed the result 
of this appeal. By 1928 the clipping bureau that served this magazine 
reported inability to find any more of the stale-humor lbels on our 
class of public servants. Milton Potter’s committee of the National 


18 Claire T. Zyve, Willingly to School, Round Table Press, 1934. 
19 William McAndrew in “Comments on Things Educational,” School and 
Society, 42:473, October 5, 1935. 
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Education Association offered a resolution, “our women,” compliment- 
ing and thanking the American press “for abandoning a traditional and 
stupid practice of ridiculing by cartoons and paragraphs the women of 
the schools.” No decent allegiance to the American ideals of educa- 
tion, as formulated by Washington, Franklin and other founders of the 
nation, said the resolution, can be maintained if public prints throw 
disrespect on education and on women. 

I can’t find any reason for a renewal of Allen’s campaign. The edi- 
torials I see at the beginning of school. appreciate the possibilities of a 
great public service and encourage us to render it. The cartoonists 
drawing teachers depict pretty women, now. The Saturday Hvening 
Post’s bad break is probably a relapse, a case of atavism, a recollection 
by some unhappy old man who told Rockwell what to draw. The 
proper thing is for you to write the Post an invitation to come and 
see, to set Rockwell to painting opening day as it really is and to offer 
to schools at cost both pictures for framing. 


There is less standing in rows or passing in lines. Pupils 
are privileged to go to the dictionary, library table, or pencil 
sharpener and to move about the room naturally and quietly 
without raising their hands for permission to do so. Chil- 
dren learn from one another, an unpardonable sin a genera- 
tion or two ago. The teacher directs the activity of pupils; 
the learning takes place naturally. One veteran teacher *° 
expressed this thought aptly: 


A school is a place where young people of any age come together 
to educate themselves and one another with the help of the faculty. 


Pupils are encouraged to work in groups and to accept group 
responsibility for the welfare of the school and its program. 
In the secondary school much of the socialization is accom- 
plished through the extracurricular activities, and this 
spirit also permeates the classroom. The school today tries 
to organize the work so that it is similar to life situations, 
and teachers and pupils work together happily on common 
problems. 


20 Ambrose L. Suhrie, School of Education, New York University. 
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4. Contemporary problems studied 


Teachers in both elementary and secondary schools are 
providing opportunities for discussion of contemporary 
problems. The school of the past was afraid to bring con- 
troversial issues of local significance into the classroom or 
to consider important questions of a social, economic, or 
political nature. It feared taking sides or bringing politics 
into the school. This question received much considera- 
tion at the meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A.** and allied organizations in February, 1936. 
At one session Professor Roy Hatch of the State Teachers’ 
College in Montclair, New Jersey, taught a class of high 
school students in the municipal auditorium, demonstrating 
how controversial subjects may be brought into the class- 
room. Formerly the school preferred to play safe, to dis- 
cuss problems from the theoretical or academic point of 
view, and to refrain from acquainting the students with 
live current issues. 

One instructor, Dr. I. D. Taubeneck,” of the Bronxville, 
New York, high school, has gained considerable fame as a 
teacher who “teaches history backwards.” He admits the 
charge but insists that the plan is logical and not a back- 
ward approach. Copies of every New York daily news- 
paper are in the classroom for every class meeting. The 
students begin with a discussion of current news related to 
some problem they are studying and follow back into his- 
tory to find similar situations or programs. Another class 
in Problems of Democracy studied the production and dis- 
tribution of food and clothing. They collected information 
about the sources of the daily food supply, discovering, for 


21 National Education Association, Proceedings, 1936, pp. 175-90. 
22T. D. Taubeneck, “History Begins with the Present,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, 11:82-7, January, 1934. 
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example, that fourteen different bakery trucks from nearby 
cities delivered bread to that small town each day. This 
fact partially explains the wide gap between the cost of 
bread and the price of wheat. In another class in social 
studies the students secured information from two small 
local factories and discovered that their products were dis- 
tributed over a wide area in the United States, the raw 
materials having been collected from many parts of the 
world. In such study a firsthand acquaintance with prac- 
tical problems of economics, sociology, and political science 
is encountered. 

Little children show great interest in the daily news- 
papers and current magazines. The school today does not 
leave all such problems until the high school years but at- 
tempts to capitalize the budding interests of children. A 
rich and varied assortment of collateral reading materials 
provides the elementary school pupil with a better founda- 
tion for understanding life about him than the high school 
was able to offer a generation ago. Such publications as 
My Weekly Reader ** for elementary grades and Scholas- 
tic ** for the secondary school are good illustrations of the 
type of current periodicals written for classroom use. 


5. Directed learning replacing home study 


The parent who voices the complaint that his children 
‘never bring books home any more” is describing briefly 
one of the current tendencies in American education. Less 
emphasis is placed upon home study; more attention is 
paid to the work done at school under the supervision of the 
teacher. Longer school periods and less clear-cut distine- 
tions between study and recitation combine to bring into 


23 My Weekly Reader, American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
24 Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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the classroom what is frequently termed “directed learn- 
ing.’ Attention is paid to work that is started at school 
and continued at home, reversing the order of studying at 
home and reciting at school. Many schools would prefer 
to have work expected of all pupils done at school where 
the teacher can observe the conditions under which it is 
done. In a large eastern city a group of thrifty junior high 
school pupils built up a profitable racketeering business in 
doing homework for indifferent students. As a result the 
school discontinued all homework of a problem-solving, 
sentence-writing character that could be forged. A story 
frequently told at educational conclaves which illustrates 
this point relates that a mother sent the following note to 
a teacher: 

Dear Teacher: I’m tired when I get home from work in the evenings. 


If it is all the same to you, wouldn’t you just as soon teach the lessons 
at school and let me hear the recitations at home. 


6. School records and report cards 


The permanent records of the school are becoming more 
complete and descriptive. In addition to the usual schol- 
arship marks, with accompanying notations of “promoted” 
or “failed,” a cumulative folder will contain the health 
record, mental and achievement test ratings, descriptions 
of particularly noteworthy achievements, and an account 
of the participation in extracurricular activities. Like- 
wise, the records in use in many places today would be 
barely recognizable as such by parents of a former genera- 
tion. This important link between the school and the home 
has become less formal and impersonal, describing more 
accurately and intimately the actual progress of the pupil. 
As the school has increased the emphasis upon all-round 
growth and personality development of children, the tradi- 
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tional letter and numerical marks have proved inadequate. 
Webster, the cartoonist, told this story vividly in one of his 
“Life’s Darkest Moment” cartoons, in which he depicted 
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Courtesy of the “New York Herald Tribune.” 


Fig. 6—The Cartoonist Strikes at Some of the Absurdities in Our 
Marking System. 


a little girl, head bowed in shame, as the parents looked 
dolefully at a kindergarten report card bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “D in blocks and sand piles.” Brief informal descrip- 
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tions of pupils’ work, similar to those which follow, are 
coming rapidly into prominence. The State Department 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania published a bul- 
letin,”® from which these examples were taken, setting forth 
the merits of a modified form of report card. 


Case 1. Jane is making remarkable progress in her school work, 
especially with her reading. She made a fine record in her vocabulary 
test on the first fifty words presented. Her handwork is not yet satis- 
factory, but I feel that is a matter of development that cannot be 
pushed. 


Case 2. You will be glad to hear that Charles is carrying on the 
work of the Fifth Grade in a satisfactory way. He shows excellent 
spirit and ability in all playground activities. His English is not up 
to the quality of the good work he is doing in Arithmetic and Spelling. 
Geography and History offer him more difficulty, and he would be in 
trouble were it not for his excellent effort. The help that you have 
been giving him at home since our talk last fall has been a real aid in 
these subjects. 


Case 3. In passing through the adolescent stage, Carl’s physical 
growth has apparently led to a lack of codrdination. This is evidenced 
by the fact that all his subject teachers have commented upon over- 
sensitiveness, self-consciousness, failure to participate in group activi- 
ties. Furthermore, he is too easily amused at the faults of others. 
At times he shows initiative in Science, but in general he is unreliable in 
carrying out assigned tasks. He shows lack of concentration and seri- 
ous attitude towards his own success. Only with careful supervision 
does he approach satisfactory results. You can help by insisting on 
completion of homework. 


Probably the most potent argument for the conventional 
report card is the traditional hold it has upon the parents 
of the children now in school. They have always been 
accustomed to an “A, B, C” or a “70 to 100 per cent”? mark- 
ing system. Most parents do not appreciate the possible ill 
effects as they are pointed out to us in the quotation below. 
In an address, Burton Fowler, Director of the Tower Hill 


25 State Department of Public Instruction, Reporting Pupil Progress, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Bulletin No. 88, 1935. 
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School, a Progressive School in Wilmington, Delaware, 
said: 7° 


School marks should be abolished along with all other paraphernalia 
of an antiquated, competitive and artificial educational machine be- 
cause they make children feel inferior or superior, encourage dishonesty, 
give a feeling of insecurity, dull the edge of intellectual curiosity, make 
children course-passers, instead of learners, and provide in general 
unworthy motives for hard work. 


7. Block scheduling 


A movement that has made much headway recently is 
referred to as block scheduling of classes. It 1s frequently 
accompanied by departmentalized teaching in the upper 
grades. The daily schedule shown in Figure 7 is typical of 
those found in the ordinary classroom or rural school. It 
permits little or no flexibility and is regarded as some- 
thing to be followed literally, which partly accounts for 
the distinction between study and recitation. It is diffi- 
cult to get integration of subject matter when it is pre- 
sented in such fragmentary bits. 


9-00; to e9 3102 ese ee eee Opening exercises 
910810 79:25 Bae eee ey ee Study arithmetic 
9 S253 tO G [40 tee eer ere coe ease Recite arithmetic 
9° 45%¢0 10200 ee eters pees ee aie Study spelling 
10300516 10215 ei ec ee eee Recite spelling 
10°15 AiGS103380 eae ee eee Recess 

10230: tos T0050 Saag ee eee ee ee Study reading 
10:50 sto bl s.1O Ree eee ee ee ee Recite reading 
1110 to L125 hae ee eae ee ee Study language 
1125 top lAb een eee eee Recite language 
11: 45%tot 91 00 tees oe eee ee Noon hour 


Fig. 7—Daily Schedule of Classes of Traditional Type. 


The block scheduling, illustrated in Figure 8, is partic- 
ularly helpful as an administrative device for integrating 
subject matter and for combining study and recitation in a 


25a Burton Fowler, address quoted in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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period of time of sufficient length to complete a substantial 
task. It is also helpful in a one-room rural school where 
the teacher has several classes of different grade levels. By 
alternating and combining classes the work may be organ- 
ized into larger units. The schedule permits a maximum 
of flexibility, enabling the teacher to use the time to better 
advantage. For example, in period III in the fourth grade, 
spelling might be omitted entirely on a given day to permit 
more time for writing a composition, or both language and 
spelling might give way to a period of extensive reading 
at the library table. 


Period Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Grade Grade Grade 
I Mathematics Reading Social 
Science Language Studies 
9 :00-10 :15 (Health) Spelling 
Intermission 
i Social Mathematics Reading 
Studies Science Language 
Spelling 
10 :30-11 :45 


Noon Hour 


Iil Reading Social Mathematics 
Language Studies Science 
1:00-2:15 Spelling 
Intermission 
IV Art Art Art 
Music Music Music 
2 :30-3 :45 Writing Writing Writing 


Fig. 8—lIllustrating Block Scheduling of Classes. 


8. All-year school 


Several school districts throughout the country are oper- 


ating on a twelve-month schedule. 


Superintendent H. R. 
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Vanderslice ** sums up the arguments for the all-year school 
in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, as follows: First, greater econ- 
omy through (a) fuller utilization of the school plant, and 
(b) reducing the amount of time pupils spend repeating 
work they failed; second, relieves the necessity of addi- 
tional buildings to care for increasing enrollments since it 
is possible to provide for one-third more pupils than could 
be taken care of in a school session of nine months; third, 
there are many pupils who should have opportunities for 
attending school throughout the year. 

The schedule as shown in Table 10 divides the school year 
into quarters and is so arranged that each quarter begins in 
one season and ends in another. Thus, even greater variety 
is provided during vacation periods than in the nine-month 
sessions. The second quarter ends at approximately the 
same time as the first semester in other schools. 


TABLE 10 
A TypicaAL YEARLY SCHEDULE FOR THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL IN ALIQUIPPA, PA. 
July: toss ow cee eee eee Vacation for all pupils 
July,18) to October 02e sees ee First quarter 
October. 10 tonlanuarys lo. ee Second quarter 
January tOcA Dre Zip eee eee Third quarter 
Aprilol2 toon) uly atl sac emet tee tk tere ee Fourth quarter 


(Two weeks’ vacation for Christmas holiday period) 


Summary 


One can get a fairly good background for understand- 
ing the current tendencies in American education by 
tracing elementary education through the several stages in 
its development. What has happened to elementary edu- 
cation has also happened in greater or less degree at other 
levels of the school system. For the purposes of this 


26 Adapted from H. R. Vanderslice, “Five Years Experience with the All- 
Year School,” Elementary School Journal, 34:256-268, December, 1933. 
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presentation six stages have been identified. The first five 
of these are based upon a statement by Dean John W. 
Withers,” of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. The sixth we consider to be the most recent stage. 

a. Six stages in the development of elementary edu- 
cation. In considering these six stages the student should 
bear in mind that we did not abandon the earlier stages as 
we progressed to the later ones, but rather that we supple- 
mented them with the newer emphases. For example, we 
have called the first stage the Tool Stage. We are still in- 
terested in the tool subjects, but we are interested in many 
other aspects of education besides. 

(1) Tool stage. Our first efforts in elementary educa- 
tion were concerned with the tool subjects, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the Three R’s. Although we now feel that 
these are quite inadequate for modern needs, they probably 
served the social néed of their time, which was the time of 
our grandfathers, better than later elementary school cur- 
riculum served the need of its day. 

(2) Subject-matter stage. The second stage we have 
called the Subject-Matter Stage because it marked the in- 
troduction of the content subjects into the elementary 
school curriculum. With the lengthening of school terms, 
it became possible to go beyond teaching merely the me- 
chanics of reading, and to devote some time to the teaching 
of useful information. History, geography, and physiology, 
for example, were introduced into the elementary school 
curriculum. 

(3) Adult activities stage. This stage came in part as 
a result of a realization that the curriculum was becoming 
overcrowded, and that there was so much subject matter 
which could be studied that it could not all be covered. 


27 John W. Withers, Systematic Supervision, New York University Press, 
1930. 
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Some basis for selection of most desirable or most useful 
subject matter was needed. One of the early applications 
of the scientific movement in education was the develop- 
ment of techniques for the selection of subject matter. The 
basis of selection was that of adult use or need. The result 
of this selective process was a much-needed reform in the 


Latin—A modern, junior high school Latin class. No apology neces- 
sary for this type of Latin classwork. This unit involved the collection 
of various materials for ABC notebooks, taken from current newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines, to demonstrate the use of Latin phrases or 
word pictures in present-day advertising. 


elementary school curriculum. For example, it resulted in 
the elimination of such topics as the following, which were 
found, upon analysis of adult activities, to have little value: 
cube root, naming the bones of the body, tracing the circu- 
lation of the blood, much of place geography, the memoriz- 
ing of unimportant dates in history, and many other 
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similarly useless topics. One can appreciate the importance 
of this reform by comparing any one of the old textbooks 
in spelling, published before 1900, with any of the modern 
textbooks in spelling, beginning with the Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller, which was one of the first textbooks in this subject 
which was based upon a scientific analysis of the words 
which the adult actually uses when he writes. 

(4) Project, or purposeful activities, stage. The newer 
philosophy pointed to the need for an elementary school 
program and curriculum which were based upon something 
more than preparation for adult life and activities. It was 
urged that education must be concerned primarily not with 
preparation for life, but with life itself. The best prepara- 
tion for successful, happy living was held to be successful, 
happy living. No period in the life of the individual should 
be sacrificed to another period. Consequently, projects and 
purposeful activities came into our professional vocabulary, 
and into best school practice. Tools of learning and adult 
activities were not lost sight of, but activities which were 
meaningful and interesting to the child were added. 

(5) Creative, or child-centered, stage. This stage is 
really quite new, and is not yet adequately understood by 
a majority of teachers. It is held to be a principal function 
of the school to aid the child in the fullest possible develop- 
ment of his potentialities. The child and his development 
occupy the center of the stage. Many teachers misunder- 
stand the use of the word “creative” in this connection. 
They point out that there is so little creative talent in the 
world that the school cannot be expected to develop creative 
ability among the masses of pupils in the overcrowded pub- 
lic school classrooms. According to their interpretation of 
the meaning of the term they are correct. What is intended, 
however, in the use of the term, is that an activity is crea- 
tive for the individual if through it he develops new powers, 
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abilities, or capacities, or if he gains new insights or appre- 
ciations. In this sense, creative education is for the masses, 
for the underprivileged as well as for the gifted. 

(6) Social reconstruction, or society-centered, stage. 
The inclusion of this stage is really a prophecy rather than 
an actual development. We are beginning to realize that 
society is and must be constantly in a state of reconstruc- 
tion. It cannot stand still; it must progress or deteriorate. 
Furthermore, we are beginning to realize that education 
has a major responsibility in this process of social recon- 
struction. The school, through its curriculum, its policies, 
and its program will either retard or aid in this process of 
adapting social institutions to changing social need. It 
may be the deciding factor in determining whether there 
shall be violent, cataclysmic, revolutionary upheaval, or 
orderly, evolutionary, progressive development. Without 
sacrificing any of the real necessities of the preceding stages, 
the school must face this new responsibility. It must cen- 
ter its activities in the needs of society. | 

This concept is further developed in Unit III. It 1s 
introduced here to show the relationship with the current 
tendencies in education. 


C. Comparison With Schools of Other Countries 


It is difficult to make comparisons between the schools 
of the United States and those of other lands because of 
the vast differences in national philosophy and political 
organization. A hasty glance into comparative education 
for a few summarizations concerning some of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of different school systems will be 
in order, but the student is cautioned against too much 
reliance upon categorical generalizations. They are likely 
to be misleading, if not actually erroneous. They are use- 
ful chiefly as introductory statements. 
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Several charts are presented showing the organization 
pattern in the different countries. Figure 9 presents a 
diagrammatic representation of the organization of the 
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schools of Baltimore, Maryland, typical of the comprehen- 
sive educational offering in our large cities. It shows 
graphically the graded ladder, one-track plan for all normal 
pupils and the ease with which a pupil may transfer to a 
program better adapted to his needs and interests. 

Two differences between our schools and those of conti- 
nental Europe are most noticeable to the casual observer. 
First, our graded ladder system of schools for all students 
is to be contrasted with the dual systems providing separate 
schools for the masses and the classes. Second, most of the 
European nations, excepting Great Britain, have highly 
centralized national systems of education. Other contrasts, 
not so clear-cut and distinct but quite apparent, should be 
noted. Third, a larger percentage of American students of 
high school age, about seventy per cent, are found in high 
school, while the proportions in different European coun- 
tries range from 1 in 10 to 1 in 50. Fourth, the typical 
European secondary school pupil gets a more thorough and 
intensive knowledge of academic fields, largely because he 
pursues the subject for six to nine years. Fifth, most 
teachers in Europe enjoy considerably more security and 
tenure, and the teachers are better prepared, doctors’ de- 
grees being not at all uncommon among the secondary 
school teachers. Sixth, it will be noted by a study of the 
diagrams (Figures 10 to 15) that most countries provide 
part-time or continuation schools for those who cannot 
pursue higher education and technical and vocational edu- 
cation paralleling our senior high school and junior college 
years. 


1. Germany 


The first great national system of schools in modern times 
was established in Prussia. Martin Luther had been an 
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enthusiastic advocate of an educated laity as the best anti- 
dote for the evils of the church against which he pro- 
tested so vehemently. Later political leaders saw the value 
of universal public schools for all the children, and we see 
the Volkschule emerging, which most of the children at- 
tended until they were ready for the Gymnasium, the first 
secondary school to be established, or one of the other 
schools indicated in Figure 10. Since the World War, radi- 
cal changes have taken place in the direction of better oppor- 
tunities longer continued for all children. The Grund- 
schule is attended by all pupils for four years, when they 
transfer to a Mittelschule or another secondary school, or 
to the Volkschule which offers the final education for the 
vast majority of the people. 

The German schools have long been noted as institutions 
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Fig. 10—The Schools of Germany. 
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that were controlled and dominated by a strong national- 
istic policy to further the interests of the state. Indoctri- 
nation characterized all the methods and subject matter, 
and group study and concert recitations were used to in- 
culcate a love of country, an intense patriotism, to glorify 
the Germans as a superior people, able and willing to sacri- 
fice anything for the good of the Vaterland. <A brief quota- 
tion from Dr. Thomas Alexander’s ** stenographie account 
of a lesson illustrates how the children were being prepared 
for the World War in 1914. 


GrocrapHy; III Cuass, FirrH Yrar, Boys 


Teacher: Where do we live? 

Pupil: We live in Europe. 

Teacher: What is your Fatherland? 

Pupil: Germany is my Fatherland. 

Teacher: All together—Germany is our Fatherland. 

Pupils: Germany is our Fatherland. 

Teacher: Who is our Landesvater? (Father of the country) 

Pupil: | Emperor William II is the father of our country. 

Teacher: Why is he called Landesvater? 

Pupil: | Because he rules the German Fatherland. 

Teacher: No. 

Pupil: | Because he cares for the land and its people as if he were 
the father. 

Teacher: Yes. He cares for the land as a father cares for his chil- 
dren, whence comes the name. What is the emperor called? 
All together. 

Pupils: The emperor is called Landesvater. 

Teacher: Germany is shut in by many other lands. What country 
is to the west? 

Pupil: France. 

Teacher: We shall hear something about this country today. What 
country are we to hear about today? 

Pupil: | We shall hear about France today. 

Teacher: Once more. 

Pupils: We shall hear about France today. 


28 Thomas Alexander, The Prussian Elementary Schools, Macmillan, 1918. 
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All together. 

We shall hear about France today. 

What is the name of this country? 

(Teacher had written the name on the board) 
France. 
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Now let us consider the east boundaries of France more 
closely. They are the Alps, the Swiss Jura, and the Ar- 
gonnen Wald. All together: The eastern... 

The eastern boundaries are the Alps, the Swiss Jura, and 
the Argonnen Wald. 

Now one pupil alone give the boundaries on the east. 
The eastern boundaries of France are the Alps, the Swiss 
Jura, and the Argonnen Wald. 

Now give me all the boundaries of France. 

The western boundaries of France are the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Bay of Biscay; the southern are the Pyrenees and 
the Mediterranean Sea; the eastern boundaries are the 
Alps, the Swiss Jura, the Argonnen Wald; and Belgium and 
English Channel on the north. 

What you told me of France was not very much. Can 
anyone give me the name of a ruler of France. 

Napoleon I. 

Napoleon III. 

What wars did Napoleon I wage? 

The wars against Prussia one hundred years ago. 

What wars did Napoleon III conduct? 

The Franco-Prussian War in 1871. 

Have the French and Germans gotten along well together? 
No, they have had many wars with one another. 

Yes. We must now study and find out more about this 
country, because we may have trouble in the future with 
them! The chief rivers of France are the Loire, the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Maas, the Mosel, and the Seine. 
Repeat that. 
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(The song “Deutschland, Deutschland, tiber Alles” was then sung, 
presumably because the boys were getting a little sleepy.) 


Teacher: 
Pupil: 
Teacher: 
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Teacher: 
Pupil: 


What is our Fatherland? 
Germany is our Fatherland. 
Who is our Kaiser? 


William II is our Kaiser. 


What can we call him? 
We call him the Landesvater. 
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Teacher: What country are we studying today? 

Pupil: We are studying France. 

Teacher: What border of Germany is France? 

Pupil: France is the western border of Germany. 

Teacher: What is the capital of France? 

Pupil: Paris is the capital of France. 

Teacher: What is the best train for Paris? (No reply.) The best 
train for Paris passes through Hannover, Cologne, and 
Brussels. Repeat that. 

Pupil: |The best train for Paris runs from Berlin through Han- 
nover, Cologne, and Brussels. (It was repeated again.) 


Following the war there was quite a movement in the 
direction of liberal tendencies in the schools, as noted in 
the establishment of the Grundschule. The German Youth 
Movement, which was a spontaneous, unbridled outbreak 
of youth for freedom of expression and activity, gave prom- 
ise of becoming an important factor in building the new 
German Republic. Of course, with the coming into promi- 
nence of Adolph Hitler and the Nazi regime, the schools 
reverted to the propaganda function and have contributed 
immeasurably to strengthening the grip of Fascism upon the 
nation. In spite of much that is reactionary, the hmitation 
of freedom, dismissal of progressive educators, and the all- 
pervasive propaganda in which the whole life of the state 
has become a vast educational enterprise, there seems to be 
growing up the conception that education cannot be purely 
intellectual or even utilitarian, but that 1t must develop the 
whole personality. 


2. France 


The schools of France offer probably the best illustration 
of a dual system of schools. Those who are likely to at- 
tend the secondary school and the university enter an en- 
tirely different elementary school from the masses. There 
are few opportunities for the masses who enter the Kcole 
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Primaire (see Figure 11) to be admitted to high school or 
college. It is interesting to note the attention given to 
teacher preparation. ‘Teaching is regarded as a civil serv- 
ice, and prospective teachers are trained at public expense 
in the Ecole Normale by professors who had been previ- 
ously prepared in the Normale Supérieure. It was this 
pattern that was adopted in the United States when our 
normal schools were first established. ‘The French schools 
have always emphasized thorough scholarship. Although 
they are still committed to a highly selective secondary 
school, there have been tendencies in recent years to en- 
courage superior students from all classes to enter from the 
Ecole Primare. The schools of France are highly cen- 
tralized and very much under the control of the central 
government. Even the private schools are subject to rigid 
inspection and supervision. 
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Fig. 11—The Schools of France. 
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3. England 


In marked contrast to the nations on the Continent, edu- 
cation in England has been traditionally regarded as a 
private or local matter, not the concern of the state. A 
laissez-faire attitude dominates the educational situation, 
and a great variety of educational institutions exists. The 
English “public” schools are not public at all, but are the 
well-known private preparatory schools, such as Eton, 
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Fig. 12—The Schools of England. 


Winchester, and Rugby. There are compulsory attendance 
laws, but the local communities have almost complete au- 
thority in enforcing them. Since the War the amount of 
government control and supervision has increased, and a 
strong national system is developing, but with different 
aims and methods from those of Germany and Italy. 
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There are different forms of national grants and aids to 
encourage common schools for all and to subsidize the edu- 
cation of superior students. Training of leaders remains 
one of the foremost aims of the British schools. Character 
education and recreational activities likewise receive much 
emphasis. ‘The steadfastness and integrity of the British 
as a people are in large measure due to their zeal for healthy 
bodies, sportsmanship, and the fine traditions of an English 
gentleman. Figure 12 gives a fairly accurate picture of the 
schools of England, but it must be admitted that it is al- 
most impossible to show all the modifications and variations 
in school types and organization patterns. 


4. Russia 


It can be truthfully said that everybody goes to school 
in Russia. Few other nations have ever attempted so ex- 
tensive a system of adult education. Following the revolu- 
tion, the soviet leaders faced two great problems, which 
could be solved only by a thoroughgoing educational pro- 
gram. The first of these was illiteracy. Participation in 
the collectivistic enterprises of the soviet state required an 
informed and enlightened population. An ambitious plan 
for schools in all communities and for workers of all ages 
was put into operation. The second problem was one of 
indoctrination with respect to the aims and plans of the 
Communist regime. Vast numbers of the population had 
to be instructed and carried along to increasingly higher 
levels of understanding as a basis for the fullest contribu- 
tion to the success of the experiment. Of course, the state 
was in complete control. The methods were quite pro- 
gressive, advice and assistance having been secured from 
liberal educators like John Dewey. The curriculum con- 
sisted of projects and activities designed to fire the citizens 
with an enthusiasm for the new state of affairs. All movies 
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were produced under government direction and were used 
along with the press and the radio as integral parts of a 
comprehensive educational program. In no other country 
today do we find education being so broadly construed. 

In Figure 13 it will be seen that there is a clearly 
defined distinction between the schools in the ordinary sense 
and the workers’ and soviet schools. There are no schools 
for different classes—the people are all of one class—but 
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Fig. 13—The Schools of Russia. 
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there are educational activities for all: mothers, workers, 
political leaders, and technicians. Nevertheless, the plan 
bears some resemblance to our graded ladder scheme; all 
paths lead to the higher schools and universities for those 
who give promise. Technology holds a prominent place 
at all levels, not mere training in fundamental skills but in 
principles that are basic to all industrial, agricultural, and 
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social progress. Nor is the cultural aspect omitted. Lec- 
tures, concerts, the arts, and literature receive their share 
of attention. 


5. Denmark 


The present Danish school system is organized so as to 
base secondary education on primary education and to co- 
ordinate all the schools, from the primary school to the 
university, into a unified whole. 

In the Folkeskole, or elementary school, attendance is 
compulsory from the age of seven to fourteen. Primary 
instruction is divided into three grades: the first, or pre- 
paratory, for children from seven to ten years; the second 
for children from ten to twelve years; the third for children 
from twelve to fourteen years. This latter group may 
transfer to the Mellemskole at this period if they intend 
to continue on to the gymnasium. 

The Mellemskole is the link between the elementary and 
the secondary schools. To the four-year course of the 
Mellemskole may be added an extra year, the Real Klasse, 
for those wishing to conclude their studies in middle pro- 
fessional schools. The Danish Folk High Schools are in- 
tended for adults from eighteen to thirty years of age. 
Instruction is given almost entirely by lecture and is largely 
confined to practical subjects. 

Students preparing to enter the University of Copen- 
hagen or one of the higher technical or professional schools 
take a three-year course of study in the gymnasium. Three 
different courses of instruction are offered in this division: 
the classical, the modern language, and the mathematical- 
scientific. The University is mainly academic rather than 
technical in character, centering around theology, law, and 
medicine. The tuition is free; standards are exceptionally 
high. Fine arts, engineering, dentistry, agriculture, and 
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other technical and professional studies are taught in sep- 
arate institutions. 

The Danish school has been made the effective instru- 
ment for the progressive improvement of a country noted 
for its efficiency and for the strong spirit of unity that 
prevails. 
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Fig. 14—The Schools of Denmark. 
6. Japan 


The school system of Japan is a remarkable example of 
government control and direction toward nationalistic goals. 
About sixty years ago the Japanese set out to reorganize 
their schools, modeling them after the one-track American 
plan rather than after the dual system of Europe. All chil- 
dren go to compulsory, free elementary schools for the first 
six years until the age of twelve, when, after taking a state 
examination, the boys are admitted to the middle schools 
or technical or continuation schools and the girls to high 
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schools. This distinction is due to the fact that the middle 
schools are regarded as connecting links between the ele- 
mentary schools and the universities, while the high schools 
constitute the final formal education for the vast majority 
of girls, with the exception of those who wish to enter 
female normal schools. Boys leaving the middle school 
may take one year of supplementary training before en- 
tering a higher normal school or technical school, or those 
wishing to receive professional training attend the higher 
school for three years before entering the Imperial Uni- 
versity. 

The Japanese, having implicit faith in the value of edu- 
cation, place much emphasis upon practical and immediate 
values and strive earnestly to inculcate patriotism. Ichiro 
Hatoyoma,” Minister of Education, expressed their aims 
clearly: 


We are fostering national morality through Japanese history illus- 
trating the national character of Japan. This is the basis of our 
national education. 


All children are taught English, and western songs and 
music take rank above the native music. The movies are 
taken very seriously, many films being produced by the 
government. Miss Lydia 8. Graham *° says: 


Japanese education gives the impression of extreme efficiency. If 
one looks closely one finds something more than efficiency—the some- 
thing that redeems. Executive competence is leavened with imaginative 
humanness. Administrators and teachers recognize the need to com- 
bine Giri (abstract justice or discipline) with Ninjo (nin, human; jo, 
feeling). ‘You must travel from Giri to Ninjo’ is a cherished saying 
in Japan. Coming of a pure strong race, in no way played out in- 
tellectually, having abundant joie de vivre, self-confidence, power of 


29 Willard Price, “Reorganization of Japanese Educational Idealogy,” 
School and Society, 39 :262-38, March 3, 1934. 

80 Lydia 8S. Graham, “Japanese Education,’ The Contemporary Revicw, 
144 :337-41, September, 1933. 
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work and ability to attend to detail, these young people constitute an 
extraordinary strong driving force. They are Japan’s greatest wealth 
and she recognizes it. 
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D. Problems and References for Collateral Study 


Problems for Students 


1. To what extent can we consider an individual the product of 
the educational system? (See Preface.) 

2. Is there any fallacy in considering the teachers as producers 
and the pupils as consumers of education? (See Preface.) 


3. Asa result of interviews and visits and a study of the literature, 
write a comparison of the elementary school as you knew it with pro- 
gressive elementary education today. 

4. Cite evidences that the junior high school movement has modi- 
fied practices in your home school. 

5. Write a critical appraisal of your own high school and its 
program. 
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6. Make a survey of your own high school graduating class to 
determine the extent to which the school prepared your classmates for 
the work they are now doing. 


7. Assemble the data that should be considered if a public junior 
college were to be established in your locality. 


8. Make an inventory of curriculum innovations and progressive 
tendencies on the college level. 


9. Prepare a description of the programs of several of the institu- 
tions that are pioneering now on the college level. 


10. Write an appraisal of the criticisms and comments concerning 
the schools of a number of citizens in your home community. 


11. Make an educational survey of your home community, indicat- 
ing outstanding achievements, recent developments, and needed changes. 


12. Collect data concerning improved records and report cards. 


13. What would be the arguments for and against the all-year 
school in your community? 


14. Prepare detailed analysis of the current tendencies in teaching 
in the field of your major interest. 


15. Make a comparison of a particular educational program in our 
country with a similar program in one or more foreign countries. (For 
example, physical education or vocational education.) 


16. Prepare a detailed description of an educational institution or 
program in some foreign country. (For example, the Danish Folk 
High School, or adult education.) 


17. Write a critical appraisal of several magazine or newspaper 
articles written by laymen about educational problems. 
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UEN TS eal 


Influences Affecting Our Schools 


STUDENT would have a better understanding of 

what the schools are attempting to do today if he 
could learn something of the influences that have led to 
the formation of existing programs and policies. <A rapid 
survey of the historical and traditional influences will fur- 
nish a background for appreciating those movements that 
have been most vital to our schools and those that have 
persisted over the longest period of time. He will thus 
discover how difficult it is for educational institutions to 
make progress. By contrasting the philosophical and psy- 
chological influences upon educational practices today, an 
opportunity to evaluate current tendencies will be pre- 
sented, together with some bases for judging what effects 
these tendencies are likely to have upon education in the 
future. 

The reader might well inquire where the child—the learner 
—comes into the picture. It is in this unit that the student 
is acquainted with the types of research that focus atten- 
tion upon the nature of child development and the learn- 
ing problems confronting the teacher. The nonprofes- 
sional student will gain valuable insights into the technical 
nature of the teaching process, making him a more appre- 
clative patron of the schools, while the prospective teacher 
will get a preview and sample of the subject matter that 
receives chief emphasis in his professional preparation. 


A. Historical and Traditional Influences 


Any institution or movement can be fully understood 
and appreciated only if its antecedents or origins are known. 
86 
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The organization and activities of the schools today can be 
understood best if we know the influences leading up to 
present practices. Enthusiastic young students frequently 
ask impatiently, “Why don’t the schools do something 
about that?’ The best answer is that they never have 
done anything about it. Social institutions change slowly 
and gradually and usually lag far behind the social milieu 
to which they are expected to contribute. 


1. Early schools a transplantation from Europe 


The early settlers on this continent brought with them 
their own institutions. It was natural, therefore, that the 
first schools established should be patterned after those 
of Europe. Since the settlers came here with beliefs in 
different political theories, they naturally followed those 
tendencies, and we find three greatly different philoso- 
phies dominating the thinking of the people in the original 
colonies. These three concepts may be characterized briefly 
as Aristocratic, Religious, and Democratic; and they found 
expression respectively in the South, in the Middle At- 
lantic area, and among the New England colonies. 

a. Aristocratic concept in the South. In contrast with 
those of the other sections, the early colonists in the South 
were less motivated by the quest for religious and political 
freedom. Most of their leaders were adherents to the 
Church of England. They soon established relationships 
more nearly like the aristocracies of Europe. A moderately 
wealthy land-owning class soon developed in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia, and with the coming of slavery 
we find the re-establishment of a feudal aristocracy further 
intensified by the race problem. The well-to-do planta- 
tion owners provided private tutors for their own children 
and later sent them to the finishing schools in the North 
or to Europe. The less favored among the whites had to 
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be content with such educational opportunities as came 
their way, and it was not until after the Civil War that 
any serious attention was given to the education of Negroes. 
All this does not mean that the Southern country gentlemen 
did not believe in education. They considered it a private 
affair or left it to the church. Thomas Jefferson strongly 
believed in a democratic school system. One of our earliest 
colleges, William and Mary, was established in Virginia 
in 1693, and the earliest state university was established 
in Georgia. Still, it is only fair to say that the aristocratic 
influence dominated the early schools and is the explana- 
tion of much that is seen in Southern schools even today. 

b. Religious influence in Middle Atlantic area. One 
cannot easily overestimate the influence of religious groups 
upon educational practices in the Middle Atlantic states, 
particularly in Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Of course, it is true that the schools were controlled by the 
church, but their leaders were firm believers in the neces- 
sity for the education of all the children. The Catholics, 
Quakers, Moravians, Presbyterians, and Lutherans sowed 
the seeds which made possible the transition to free public 
education, which later became universal. The writings 
of William Penn contain numerous references to educa- 
tional problems, and the Friends have long been advo- 


cates of adequate educational opportunities. The sec- > 


} 


tarian influences in education that persisted for so long / 


can be traced to these early beginnings in the colonies set- 
tled by religious groups. 


c. Democratic tradition born in New England. Our’ 
school histories placed greatest stress upon the fact that © 


the Pilgrims came seeking religious freedom, and that, of 
course, is true. But they must have been imbued with 
a zeal for political freedom also because it was in New 
England that the democratic ideal gained a foothold. 


/ 
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Training of the young for participation, and of the min- 
isters for leadership, in the church was stressed from the 
beginning. The Latin Grammar School was established 
in 1635 and Harvard College in 1636. At first, it was ex- 
pected that home instruction of children would be suff- 
cient, but as early as 1674 laws were passed requiring that 
teachers were to be provided. This legal provision for 
education at public expense was the beginning of a state 
system of schools which was to become the pattern through- 
out the country. 


2. Three basic ideals of American education 


The foregoing discussion will give some notion of the 
crazy-quilt pattern for education that would have devel- 
oped had not some unifying and coordinating influence 
soon come to bear upon the situation. It is difficult, if not 
quite impossible, for a student trained in the free public 
schools to imagine the conditions which would prevail in 
this country if his educational opportunities depended en- 
tirely upon his economic or social position or the religious 
group to which his parents adhered. Originally, pauper 
or charity schools in some communities, and subscription 
(tuition) schools in others, furnished the only educational 
facilities. We are so accustomed to seeing all the children 
go to school that we may fail to realize the debt we owe 
to the leaders who worked for the establishment of free 
public education in the early days of our republic. The 
following description by Dr. Reisner* of the provisions for 
pauper schools will make us more appreciative of free 
schools. 


Conspicuous among all the state plans for pauper education is that 
of Pennsylvania. Beginning with a law passed in 1802, but which 


1 Edward H. Reisner, The Evolution of the Common School, Macmillan, 
1930, pp. 296-8. 
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took final form only in 1809, Pennsylvania attempted to make the 
education of poor children a public concern and a public charge, 
while allowing all parents who were able to pay for the schooling of 
their children to continue doing so. Under the terms of the law 
of 1809, the township assessors were directed to prepare each year 
a list of children whose parents were obviously unable to pay for the 
tuition of their children. These lists were sent to the county com- 
missioners, with whom protests might be lodged looking to the revi- 
sion of the lists. When the lists were returned to the local com- 
munities, any child designated as one entitled to free tuition might 
apply to any teachers for instruction at the stated rate of two and 
one-half cents a day and might be provided with the necessary books 
and materials of instruction. At the close of the school term the 
teacher would prepare a list of pauper children who had been under 
his instruction, and a bill for their expenses, have this list approved 
by two or more of the local managers or patrons of the school, and 
send this bill to the county commissioners, who were under obliga- 
tion, according to the terms of the law, to honor this requisition upon 
the county funds. This system, modified in the larger centers of 
population as we shall see later, obtained in Pennsylvania from its 
inception in 1802 until the passage of a free public education law 
in 1834. 


Three basic ideals or principles have guided and molded 
the thinking of the American people as our educational 
structure has evolved. 

a. Equality of opportunity. The first of these ideals, 
equality of educational opportunity for all of the children 
of all of the people, dictated our system of universal, free 
public schools. This ideal represents one of the first claims 
of the citizens upon the state governments. Indeed, the 
exercise of this principle is guaranteed by the constitutions 
in most states. It brought first the elementary school, 
later the high school. Today the impetus for the junior 
college is traceable to an inherent belief that if the young 
people of one community have access to a publicly sup- 
ported university or college, then it seems logical to expect 
college opportunities to be available everywhere. As early 
as 1642 Massachusetts passed a law requiring that reading 
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be taught and in 1647 also passed the first public school 
act in this country. This law, which made it mandatory 
for every community to provide and support schools, is 
reproduced in part here because it expresses so clearly the 
philosophy underlying the desire for universal free schools: 


THe MASssacHvusetTts ScHoot Law or 1647 2 


The “Old Deluder’ Law 


Modernized Form 


It being one chief project of that old deluder Satan to keep men 
from the knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading 
from the use of tongues, (that so at least the true sense and meaning 
of the original might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming de- 
ceivers,)—(to the end) that learning may not be buried in the grave 
of our fathers in the church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors, 

IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED, that every township in this jurisdiction, 
after the Lord hath increased them to the number of 50 householders, 
shall forthwith appoint one within their town to teach all such chil- 
dren as shall resort to him, to write and read, (a teacher) whose 
wages shall be paid either by the parents or masters of such children, 
or by the inhabitants in general by way of supply (general tax) as 
the major part of those that order the prudentials (government) of 
the town shall appoint: provided, (that) those that send their chil- 
dren be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them 
taught for in other towns. AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, that where 
any town shall increase to the number of 100 families or householders, 
they shall set up a grammar (i.e., Latin) school, the master thereof 
being able to instruct youth so far as (ie., that) they may be fitted 
for the university (Harvard). Provided that, if any town neglect the 
performance hereof above one year, that every such town shall pay 
£5, to the next school till they shall perform this order. 


The writings of statesmen and political leaders of colonial 
days are filled with references to education and the need 
for common schools. The following statements from 


2 Edited and distributed by Committee on Publications, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin are cited as 
examples: | 

I think by far the most important bill in our whole code is that 
for the diffusion of Knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised, for the preservation of freedom and hap- 
piness.® 

I think with you, that nothing is of more importance for the public 
weal, than to form and train up youth in wisdom and virtue. Wise 
and good men are, in my opinions, the strength of a state.* 


b. Compulsory education is the second of these great 
principles. It came later but is now firmly fixed in the 
minds of all our people. To be sure, it is necessary to use 
attendance officers to enforce the laws, but the principle 
is generally accepted. It is, in fact, a necessary accompani- 
ment of the principle of state support. One point that 
should be noted is that this principle does not imply that 
children are wards of the state. The press brings frequent 
reports of clashes between school authorities and parents 
who wish to educate their own children. The courts fre- 
quently have held that parents have that right. The Ore- 
gon legislature passed a law requiring that all the children 
attend the public schools, but the United States Supreme 
Court decided that the parents have the right to determine 
where the child shall be educated; the state can only pre- 
scribe the minimum program. 

c. Local sovereignty in control of education, the third 
principle, is at once the strength and weakness of our 
educational system. It is a source of strength because the 
school directors or trustees are the elected representatives 
of the people. Encroachment upon the democratic ideal 


8 James Truslow Adams, On Jeffersonian Principles, Little, Brown, 1928, 
p. 122. 

4From a letter to Samuel Johnson, first president of Kings College, 
(Columbia); John Bigelow, The Works of Benjamin Franklin, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1887, p. 203. 
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is rendered more difficult by the delegation of the control 
of education to these local school boards. It would be 
difficult for any individual or group to carry on any wide- 
spread program of propaganda in our schools; the teachers, 
who would necessarily be the propagandizing agents, owe 
allegiance—and their positions—to local officials, steeped 
in the provincial traditions of that community. On the 
other hand, the local district has frequently been a stum- 
bling block in the path of progress, particularly when efforts 
have been made to consolidate or enlarge districts or to 
equalize the burden of financial support. 

Inherent weakness also resides in this system of local 
management when political factions, minority blocs, pres- 
sure groups, or vested interests gain control. By overt 
dictation of policies, by threats and intimidation, or by 
withholding tax support, a large industrial concern or 
mining company or other intrenched group may easily as- 
sume autocratic control over personnel and school prac- 
tices. 

On the whole, however, the net effect of the workings 
of the principle has been on the side of democracy. The 
American democratic ideal is inseparably interwoven with 
the idea of local initiative. American education is truly 
a product of local origin and community pride. 


3. Historical résumé of educational developments. 


a. Elementary schools. Districts and graded schools 
did not exist from the beginning; they came in due time 
in the process of evolution. In the early days a mother 
would teach her own children, and a few of the more am- 
bitious women would invite a few neighboring children. 
These came to be called Dame Schools. The teaching was 
confined largely to reading and arithmetic and to religious 
instruction. As the population increased and the people 
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became more widely scattered, the Dame School disap- 
peared and the district school emerged. In the beginning, 
the teacher traveled from one locality to another to meet 
the students, giving us the term Moving Schools, and 
bringing into existence the itinerant schoolmaster, the 
type immortalized by Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane. 
The schoolmaster was usually a lowly, humble person who 
received very meagre pay, and a large share of that was 
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Reproduction of Two Pages from the New England Primer (1690) 
Showing the Emphasis upon Morality and Religious Teaching. 


in the form of board and lodging in the homes of his pupils. 
At first, the compensation was a private transaction be- 
tween the teacher and the parents, but in due time the 
community accepted the responsibility and supported the 
school by means of taxes. 

With increasing numbers of children the schools were 
forced to move out of homes into the town hall or into a 
building built for school purposes. In these one-room 
structures, housing the children of all ages, we have the 
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beginnings of the district school system. Anyone who has 
known the old one-teacher district school will enjoy the 
vividness of this description by Dr. Reisner:° 


It was a one-teacher school, maintained in a rude building, consist- 
ent with resources and standards of the communities which provided 
it. The number of pupils varied from a mere handful to a hundred 
or more and their ages from the beginners who were learning their 
A-B-C’s to the grown boys and girls who attended a short while dur- 
ing the winter season to brighten up their rusty literary accomplish- 
ments or to cipher their way once more through the arithmetic. 


As the number of children increased, they were usually 
provided for by organizing another district and using an- 
other hall. Eventually, however, additional teachers were 
employed and we had the beginnings of the graded divi- 
sions of the schools. City school systems consisted of a 
number of these district schools, but this set-up was sup- 
planted by a unified organization with a superintendent in 
charge of all the schools, which were organized into grades 
as we know them today. By 1860, there were twenty-four 
cities with superintendents.® The curriculum at first aimed 
to teach the children only to read and write and cipher so 
that they could be admitted to the Latin Grammar Schools; 
later, geography and history were added. By 1850 the 
eight-year graded elementary school was quite generally ac- 
cepted as the pattern which was followed until about 1910, 
when the junior high school appeared. A pupil’s progress 
was judged by the reader he studied, and in due time these 
grades came to be regarded as distinct units or compart- 
ments rather than as convenient designations for the suc- 
cessive steps in a progressive development. That has been 


5 Edward H. Reisner, op. cit., p. 311. 

6. G. Dexter, History of Education in the United States, Macmillan, 
1904, says the first were in Buffalo, New York, and Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1837. 
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one of the hindrances to the development of integrating 
and unifying programs. 

b. Secondary education. The first secondary school 
in America was the Latin Grammar School, established in 
Boston in 1635. This new school, lke its predecessor in 
Europe, emphasized religious training and the study of 
Latin and Greek. Other communities organized similar 
institutions, and they soon became the established pattern 
for secondary education throughout New England. They 
were public, in the sense of being established by law and 
in part supported by the people, although largely by fees. 
They were open to all who could qualify for entrance, which 
meant virtually all who desired admittance. They were 
not confined to any particular social class or denomina- 
tional group, as were their prototypes in Europe. Al- 
though they made lasting contributions to the colonial 
period, they were destined to be supplanted by another 
type of institution more responsive to the needs of the 
people. 

This new school, the academy, was the first departure 
from the Old World pattern. It opened its doors to girls, 
the first institution to do so, liberalizing its curriculum 
to include English, modern history, and the developing 
sciences. It continued to prepare students for the rapidly 
increasing colleges and introduced instruction in practical 
utilitarian subjects. Our industries and commerce were 
developing. A new type of community leader was taking 
his place alongside the minister and lawyer, and it was 
inevitable that a new type of school should develop. It 
was open to boys and girls, whether they were preparing for 
college or not, and was supported in large part by fees col- 
lected from the students. 

Benjamin Franklin was a prime mover in securing popu- 
lar acceptance of the idea of the academy, publishing in 
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1749 some “Proposals Relating to the Education of the 
Youth in Pennsylvania.” * His ideas concerning the cur- 
riculum were indeed revolutionary, placing emphasis upon 
practical and useful knowledge: 


As to their studies, it would be well if they could be taught every- 
thing that is useful, and everything that is ornamental. But art is 
long, and their time is short. It is therefore proposed that they 
learn those things that are likely to be most useful and most or- 
namental, regard being had to the several professions for which they 
are intended. 

Youth will come out of this school fitted for learning any business, 
calling, or profession, except such wherein languages are required; 
and, though unacquainted with any ancient or foreign tongue, they 
will be masters of their own, which is of more immediate and general 
use, and withal will have attained many other valuable accomplish- 
ments.® 


Largely through his efforts money was raised and the 
Philadelphia Public Academy was established, later to be- 
come the University of Pennsylvania. The idea spread 
rapidly; it met with popular approval, but because of the 
text materials used and the training background of the 
teachers, the academy reverted in time to the classical cur- 
riculum. The vestiges of the academy movement may still 
be seen in the preparatory schools of the country. It had 
made its mark, however. By 1800, according to Dexter,° 
there were one hundred and two academies, and they con- 
tinued to increase until about 1850 when there were 6,085 
academies with 12,360 teachers and 363,096 pupils. By this 
time another new institution had appeared and was rapidly 
becoming the American Secondary School. 


7David C. Cloyd, Benjamin Franklin and Education, Heath, 1902, pp. 
73-85. 

8 From “Sketch of an English School,” in Jared Sparks, Works of Benja- 
min Franklin, Vol. II, Whittemore, Boston, 1856, pp. 125-82. 

9B. G. Dexter, A History of Education in the United States, Macmillan, 
1904. 
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The first public high school was the English high school, 
established in Boston in 1821. This was followed by a 
similar school for girls in 1826. The Massachusetts legis- 
lature passed in 1827 a law making mandatory the public 
support of high schools in every district having 500 families. 
This conception of a state-supported school system to in- 
clude the high school spread throughout the country only 
after many bitter struggles. In 1872 the Supreme Court 
of Michigan handed down a decision on the famous Kala- 
mazoo case, which was followed by many similar decisions 
in other states, removing any question of doubt about the 
right of the community to tax itself to support public high 
schools. 

United States Commissioner William T. Harris *° quoted 
the attitude of many taxpayers of that day: 


It is doubtful if the constitution permits the education of the people 
in free high schools. District schools are all right but our forefathers 
never intended to furnish a liberal education to all the children at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 


In the same article he indicated the increase in public 
high schools as shown below: 
1860— 40 high schools 
1870-298 CORAL cen 
1S802= 2 S00nn hs 


1890—2,526 “ i 
1900—6,005 “ os 


After the Civil War the new schools increased rapidly, 
although until about 1890 they attracted only the same 
type of student and in about the same proportions as 
had their predecessors, the academies. The period follow- 
ing 1890 is generally referred to as the period of reorgani- 


10 William T. Harris, “Growth of Public High School in the U.S.,” N.E.A. 
Proceedings, 1901, p. 174. 
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zation, during which we have already seen the development 
of the Junior high school and the rapidly expanding cur- 
riculum and enriched program of the extended secondary 
school. Throughout its history secondary education aimed 
primarily to prepare for college. That we did not develop 
a dual system with separate types of schools for different 
classes, particularly since such separate schools were really 


TABLE 11 


CHRONOLOGY OF SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN DEVELOPMENT 


oF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY 


1642—Massachusetts law 
requiring teaching of 
reading 


1647—Massachusetts law 
requiring communi- 
ties to support schools 


1837-H orace Mann 
Secretary Mass. State 
Board of Education 

1852-—Compulsory Edu- 
cation law in Massa- 
chusetts 


1873—Public Kindergar- 
ten in St. Louis 


1896 — Experimental 
School at University 
of Chicago, beginning 
of Progressive move- 
ment 


SECONDARY 


1635-Boston Latin 


School 


1751-Franklin Academy 
in Philadelphia 

1821-—English High 
School, Boston (boys) 

1826—High School for 
Girls, Boston 


1856 — Coeducational 
High School in Chi- 
cago 


1872-Kalamazoo Deci- 
sion. Upheld taxation 
for High School 


1884-Manual training 
High School in Bal- 
timore 

1896 — Departmentalized 
7th and 8th grades, 
Richmond, Ind. 


1910-Junior High 

School, Berkeley, 
Calif., Columbus, 
Ohio 


HIGHER 


1636 — Harvard Univer- 


sity 


1693—William and Mary 
College, Williams- 
burg, Virginia 


1785-University of 
Georgia, first state 
university 


1833 — Coeducational 
college at Oberlin 

1836—Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, first women’s 
college 

18389-State normal 
school, Lexington, 
Mass. 


1862-Land Grant Col- 
leges established 

1868-Hampton Insti- 
tute, first higher edu- 
cation for Negroes 


1902—Public Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois 
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implied in the Massachusetts law of 1827, is undoubtedly 
explained by the persistence of the first of the three ideals 
discussed earlier, namely, equality of opportunity. 
Historical and traditional influences are frequently re- 
actionary and obstructive, but they may also serve as 
anchors or conservers of a tradition or ideal, the persist- 
ence of which is essential if the goals of a people are to be 
realized. It should assist the student to develop a time 
sense with respect to these matters of historical significance 
in education if the accompanying Table 11 is studied. 


B. Philosophical Influences 


1. Conflicting tendencies in American education 


During the past thirty to forty years the American schools 
and, in greater or less degree, those of other lands, have un- 
dergone far-reaching changes. The changes have resulted 
from two influences that are always more or less in con- 
flict. The first of these might be called the philosophical 
or theoretical influence; the second is generally referred 
to as the scientific movement in education. The former is 
progressive and forward-looking, stressing the growth of 
the child and the development of personality, with great 
emphasis upon intangible values; the latter, although not 
denying these aims, places chief emphasis upon measurable 
results, which, by the very nature of things are dependent 
upon subject matter of a factual nature. A good illustra- 
tion is found in the social studies where the aims of instruc- 
tion are shifting toward the development of attitudes and 
points of view, while, on the other hand, objective tests, the 
scientific measures now in general use, measure chiefly 
factual knowledge. Philosophy speaks in terms of aims; 
science in terms of results. When studied from this point 
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of view it may be seen that the two influences are not al- 
ways in conflict. It might be better to say that they are 
supplementary, science checking and testing philosophy. 
In the parallel columns below an attempt is made to show 
these contrasting points of view, after which each type of 
influence will be studied in detail. 


Philosophy Science 

1. Emphasizes aims and purposes. 1. Stresses results and achieve- 
2. Suggests what to teach. ments. 
3. Proposes theories and hypoth- 2. Tells how to teach. 

eses. 3. Tests theories and hypotheses. 
4, Reaches conclusions by reason- 4. States results of experimenta- 

ing. tion. 
5. States claims and arguments. 5. Presents evidence. 


2. John Dewey and the Progressive movement 


Our foremost educational philosopher for four decades 
has been John Dewey, now Professor Emeritus of Philoso- 
phy at Columbia University. Educated as a psychologist 
(Ph. D., Johns Hopkins, 1884) he went to the University 
of Chicago when the Herbartian Movement was at its 
height and there he established the first experimental 
school in America. He sensed the dangers and weaknesses 
in the formalized procedures current in that day and began 
experimenting with the liberal, socializing tendencies that 
were the beginnings of the Progressive Education move- 
ment in this country. The John Dewey philosophy em- 
bodies the teachings of Rousseau, the practices of Pesta- 
lozzi, the social emphasis of Froebel, the findings of G. 
Stanley Hall and others engaged in the Child Study move- 
ment, and the pragmatism of William James. To all of this 
social, natural child-development concept he added some- 
thing exceedingly valuable, namely, that the school is re- 
sponsible for having the pupil get his education by partici- 
pating as a useful contributing member of society. This has 
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been called by some writers ** the social-civic-usefulness con- 
cept. It might more appropriately be referred to as the 
democratic ideal for education. John Dewey has long been 
the undoubted spokesman for the democratic tradition and 
in late years he has been in the vanguard of left-wing 
liberal movements, such as the League for Independent 
Political Action. Brief quotations from two of the earlier 
and more complete treatments of his point of view show 
clearly his stand on the question of the school’s responsi- 
bility in civic life. 


From the standpoint of the child, the great waste in the school 
comes from his inability to utilize the experience he gets outside the 
school in any complete and free way within the school itself; while, on 
the other hand, he is unable to apply in daily life what he is learning 
at school. That is the isolation of the school—its isolation from life. 
When the child gets into the schoolroom he has to put out of his mind 
a large part of the ideas, interests and activities that predominate in 
his home and neighborhood. So the school, being unable to utilize 
this everyday experience, sets painfully to work, on another tack and 
by a variety of means, to arouse in the child an interest in school 
studies.!? 

The development within the young of the attitudes and dispositions 
necessary to the continuous and progressive life of a society cannot 
take place by direct conveyance of beliefs, emotions, and knowledge. 
It takes place through the intermediary of the environment. The social 
environment consists of all the activities of fellow beings that are 
bound up in the carrying on of the activities of any one of its mem- 
bers. It is truly educative in its effect in the degree in which an 
individual shares or participates in some conjoint activity.1% 


It is impossible, of course, to reduce so comprehensive 
a philosophy to a few summarizing statements. However, 
a few of the tenets of the Dewey philosophy may be of 
value to the beginning student. One of the best summaries 


11 J. 8. Butterweck and J. C. Seegers, An Orientation Course in Education, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933, p. 70. 

12 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, Macmillan, 1916, p. 26. 

13 John Dewey, The School and Society, University of Chicago Press, 
1900, p. 67. 
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has been prepared by Frazier and Armentrout, extracts 
of which are presented below. 


a. Hducation is life. It is more than a preparation for life; it is 
a continuous process from the beginning to the end of life, both in 
and out of school. 

b. Education is growth. When a child grows from what he is one 
day into what he is the next day, the great process of education is 
taking place. As long as growth continues, education is going on. 
Growth that begins in school and continues throughout life is the 
great goal of modern education. 

ce. Hducation is a continuous reconstruction of experience. The 
activities of each day are based on past experience. Every day of a 
child’s life is conditioned upon previous days. However, if education 
is growth, some new element is added. When the new experience is 
added to the old, it is all reorganized in the light of new experiences. 
This forms a new basis for experiences to come later. 

d. Education is a social process. Education in America must be 
education for a democracy. If education is life and growth, then it 
must be life within a social group. Schools must be democratic com- 
munities wherein children live natural, democratic lives with their 
companions and grow into adulthood with good citizenship a part of 
their experience. 


Another statement of this philosophy in miniature— 
one of the masterly educational classics—is My Pedagogic 
Creed **’ written by John Dewey in 1897. Excerpts from 
this credo are included here so that the student may obtain 
in the great philosopher’s own words the essence of his 
hopes and aspirations for the schools. 


Article I—What Education Is 
I believe that: 


. all education proceeds by the participation of the individual 
in the social consciousness of the race. 


... the only true education comes through the stimulation of 


14G. W. Frazier and W. D. Armentrout, An Introduction to Education, 
Revised, Scott, Foresman, 1927, Chapter 2. 

15 John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, reproduced in N. E. A. Journal, De- 
cember, 1929, and January, 1935. 
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the child’s powers by the demands of the social situations in 
which he finds himself. 


... this educational process has two sides—one psychological 
and one sociological—and that neither can be subordinated to the 
other, or neglected, without evil results following. Of these two 
sides, the psychological is the basis. The child’s own instincts 
and powers furnish the material and give the starting-point for 
all education. 


. .. knowledge of social conditions, of the present state of civi- 
lization, is necessary in order properly to interpret the child’s 
powers. The child has his own instincts and tendencies, but we 
do not know what these mean until we can translate them into 
their social equivalents. 


Article II—What the School Is 
I believe that: 
. . . the school is primarily a social institution. 


. . education, therefore, is a process of living and not a prepara- 
tion for future living. 


. . . the school must represent present life—life as real and vital 
to the child as that which he carries on in the home, in the neigh- 
borhood, or on the playground. 


. under existing conditions far too much of the stimulus and 
control proceeds from the teacher, because of neglect of the idea 
of the school as a form of social life. 


. .. the discipline of the school should proceed from the life of 
the school as a whole and not directly from the teacher. 


Article I1I—The Subject-Matter of Education 
I believe that: 


... the social life of the child is the basis of concentration, or 
correlation, in all his training or growth. 


. we violate the child’s nature and render difficult the best 
ethical results by introducing the child too abruptly to a number 
of special studies, of reading, writing, geography, etc., out of 
relation to his social life. 


... the true center of correlation on the school subjects is not 
science, nor literature, nor history, nor geography, but the child’s 
own social activities. 
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. . . the only way to make the child conscious of his social heritage 
is to enable him to perform those fundamental types of activity 
which make civilization what it 1s. 


Article IV—The Nature of the Method 
I believe that: 


... the question of method is ultimately reducible to the ques- 
tion of the order or development of the child’s powers and inter- 
ests. 


. . . the active side precedes the passive in the development of 
the child-nature; that expression comes before conscious impres- 
sion. 


. . interests are the signs and symptoms of growing power. 


Article V—The School and Social Progress 
I believe that: 


. education is the fundamental method of social progress and 
reform. 


. all reforms which rest simply upon the enactment of law, 
or the threatening of certain penalties, or upon changes in me- 
chanical or outward arrangements, are transitory and futile. 


. . . the teacher is engaged, not simply in the training of individ- 
uals, but in the formation of the proper social life. 


3. Other contemporary educational philosophers 


a. William H. Kilpatrick, Retired Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University, is best 
known as an interpreter of the Dewey philosophy. 
Through his writings and classroom teaching he has helped 
countless students to a better understanding of the liberal 
tendencies in education. Few teachers in America have 
ever directly influenced so large a number of students. In 
a summer session he will customarily teach two classes num- 
bering over five hundred students each. No matter how 
large the group, he employs only to a limited extent the 
overworked lecture method, depending rather upon partici- 
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pation by the students in the class discussion. He conducts 
his classes so as to require “activity leading to further ac- 
tivity” on the part of the students. In one of his books * 
he employs a conversational style reminiscent of the method 
for which Socrates was noted. Dr. Kilpatrick was one of 
the early advocates of the project method, the immediate 
ancestor of the activity curriculum. His concise descrip- 
tion of this procedure, ‘A purposeful activity carried to 
completion in a natural setting,” has served students and 
teachers as a criterion for judging worth-while, lifelike 
school situations. His Source Book™ is an exceedingly 
valuable reference for students of philosophy. 

b. Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Principles and Practice 
in the School of Education at Ohio State University, is 
much in demand as a lecturer at educational conventions 
because of his clear, practical, witty enunciation of funda- 
mental philosophical principles as they apply to current 
problems. His is an eclectic approach. He is not the orig- 
inator of a new theory of education, nor is he an adherent 
to any particular brand or species of social philosophy. His 
expositions are critical, evaluative, interpretive treatments 
of contemporary issues, with discussion centered on prac- 
tical problems. A quotation from one of his books on the 
limitations of the project method ** furnishes a good illus- 
tration: 

This is no objection to the project method, unless we apply it too 
widely. If we do so, we find that our practicality overreaches itself. 
Learning that is limited to this method is too discontinuous, too random 


and haphazard, too immediate in its function, unless we supplement it 
with something else. Perhaps children may learn a great deal about 


16W. H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method, Macmillan, 1925. 

17 W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the Philosophy of Education, Mac- 
millan, 1934. 

18 Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories, Macmillan, 1927, p. 150. 
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numbers from running a play store or bank, but this alone does not give 
them the insight into mathematics that they need to have. They may 
learn a great mass of historical facts from staging a play, but this is 
not a substitute for a systematic study of history. 


c. Herman Harrell Horne, Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education at New York University, is an- 
other great teacher of philosophy, another interpreter. In 
1932 he published a book” in which his chief aim was to 
paraphrase and clarify Dewey’s Democracy and Educa- 
tion. ‘The background for the treatise and his negotiations 
to secure Dr. Dewey’s permission provide an interesting 
story in the preface: 

For years we have used Dewey’s “Democracy and Education” as a 
text in the philosophy of education because of its importance and in- 
fluence. .. . The instructor has had certain views of his own to express 
that differed notably from those in the text. Consequently a two- 


fold need has arisen for this work: to understand Dr. Dewey more 
readily, and to estimate his views more discriminately. 


The treatment is unique. The typical sequence is iden- 
tical with Dewey, Professor Horne first stating the Dewey 
position, as an “exposition,” then expressing his own, fre- 
quently contrasting, view as “comments.” Thus, we see 
him at his best. If Kilpatrick is called the interpreter of 
Dewey, then we should designate Horne a critic—be it all 
a friendly one. Like Bode, he values, judges, and questions, 
as in the following excerpt from his statement of Interest 
and Discipline: *° 


Again concerning subject matter, it is a little difficult to appreciate 
the objections to separate branches of study in view of the increasing 
specialization of our day and the possibility of any encyclopedic mind 
knowing even the rudiments of all learning, of having knowledge classi- 


19H, Harrell Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Education, Macmil- 
lan, 1932, p. vill. 
20 Tbid., p. 173. 
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fied. Nor is it clear why the demand for the functional acquisition of 
knowledge should lead to the elimination of separate branches of 
knowledge. 


d. William C. Bagley, Professor of Education in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is not a philosopher, nor 
a teacher of philosophy, as such. He is a technologist or 
a methodologist. At present, he is head of the department 
of Teachers College and Normal School Education, assum- 
ing that position after many years as Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Illinois. He is listed here 
among the philosophers not because he is one of them, but 
because he is not; he is the severest critic of the liberal tend- 
encies in education. He is the acknowledged leader of 
the conservatives. Virtually all of his public utterances 
have been warnings and protests against tendencies that 
“weaken the fiber of education.” He contends that educa- 
tion ‘needs a tincture of iron,” a plea for some of the disci- 
plinary values to be discussed later. His position is clearly 
stated in a recent article, quoted in part as follows: * 


I am not personally concerned with the practicability of our domi- 
nant American educational theory, but I do challenge its validity as a 
theory on the following grounds: 

(1) Its tenets regarding child-freedom are inconsistent with the 
plain biological implications of the greatly extended period of human 
immaturity which has clearly been a fundamental factor in human 
evolution and which derives its significance from the inescapable need 
of the human offspring for responsible support, control, direction, train- 
ing, discipline and instruction on the part of the adult. To assume 
that children can grow normally without having this need met is to 
assume that natural laws can be transcended at the bequest of human 
doctrinaires. Normal children crave direction and control. 

(2) The tenets of the theory imply that freedom is a gift. In the 
history of the race, true freedom—whether freedom from personal 
thralldom or freedom from fear, fraud, want, superstition and error— 


21'W.C. Bagley, “Modern Educational Theories and Practical Considera- 
tions,” School and Society, 37:409-14, April 1, 1933. 
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true freedom has never been a gift but always a conquest. In one way 
or another each generation must make this conquest for itself if it 
would be truly free. 

(3) The tenets of the theory obviously lack virility. I do not mean 
that they are feminine; I mean rather that they are effeminate. They 
are weak in their very nature and enfeebling in their influence. 

Today the progressives are shocked to look out on American society 
well-nigh wrecked on the rocks of individualism. But do they look 
back on their own teachings over the past two decades? Twenty years 
ago it was I who was declaiming against the evils of an excessive in- 
dividualism. Just twenty years ago in addressing this department at 
the Philadelphia meeting I warned you of the dangers in an educational 
theory that even then threatened to compound rather than correct 
these evils—a theory that even then, as I have proved by duly docu- 
mented evidence, was softening the fiber of American education. I have 
repeated the warning at intervals ever since. I have been both pitied 
by my friends and condemned by my enemies for persisting in this 
attitude, and whatever professional reputation I may once have had 
dwindled with every reference that I made to this problem. But even 
though my profession may persist in the pleasant pastime of chasing 
butterflies, I still maintain that I would rather be right than Progres- 
sive. 


Third Grade Children at Work on a Colonial Activity Unit. 
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This is not to say that he is out of date, nor that the pro- 
cession has passed him. He insists that educators test the 
new theories before applying them, and that they look 
ahead to the consequences. He contends, and rightly so, 
that there is a place for the conservative in education. On 
the constructive side, he has been consistent and steadfast 
in insisting that education must be used to perpetuate de- 
mocracy. Many years ago he formulated a clear-cut exposi- 
tion * of education, its aims and functions. More recently, 
he has directed his energies toward problems of teacher 
preparation and some of the social problems facing the 
schools. Dr. Bagley is generally credited with the term 
“nrofessionalized subject matter,’ which expresses the idea 
that methods and subject matter should be integrated in 
the preparation of teachers, not isolated as they have been 
in the past. Subjects should be studied in situations where 
effective teaching will be emphasized. His interest in social 
questions finds expression in “Education, Crime and Social 
Progress,’ ** which we quote briefly: 


As I see it, public education today is between two fires. On one side, 
it is tempted by the soft sentimentalism of the extreme Freedom 
theory; on the other side, it is assailed by the hard materialism which 
stigmatizes the budgets for public education as “sanctified squander.” 

From between these opposing pressures of soft sentimentalism and 
hard materialism, we can climb to a new plane—the plane of a virile, 
practical, and dynamic idealism. Sixteen years ago I warned the De- 
partment of Superintendence that we could not build our democratic 
structure on the shifting sands of soft pedagogy. That statement still 
holds. There must be iron in the blood of education and lime in the 
bone. The only freedom that is thinkable today is disciplined free- 
dom. In the individual as in the race, true freedom is always a con- 
quest, never a gift. 


2W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process, Macmillan, 1905. 
3 W.C. Bagley, Education, Crime and Social Progress, Macmillan, 1931, 
pp. 38-39. 
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4. Contrasts between Progressives and Conservatives 


In beginning this discussion we pointed out the con- 
flict between philosophy and science. It should also be 
profitable to summarize the contrasting positions of the 
Progressives and the Conservatives. With a warning against 
the dangers of oversimplification and the risks of broad 
generalizations, the student’s attention is directed to the 
following contrasting pairs in parallel columns. No one 
school of either type embodies all the characteristics; these 
are extreme positions. The Conservatives are fearful of 
the effects of those tendencies in the left column; the Pro- 
gressives are convinced that those on the right are a hin- 


drance to progress. 


Progressive or Liberal 
Point of View — 


— 
4 ° 


Conservative or Traditional 
Point of View 


1. Education is life. Education is preparation for 
life. 

2. Pupils’ present need. 2. Adult goals. 

3. Immediate pupil interests. 3. Ultimate needs. 

4. Freedom. | 4. Discipline. 

5. Pupil initiative. 5. Teacher domination. 

6. Individual emphasis. 6. Mass instruction. 

7. Results. 7. The process. 

8. Freedom is a gift. 8. Freedom is a conquest. 

9. Interest leads to effort. 9. Effort produces interest. 

10. Expression. 10. Repression. 

11. Pupil growth. 11. Subject matter. 

12. Expericnce. 12. Knowledge. 

13. Psychological. 13. Logical. 

14. Active and alert. 14. Quiet and orderly. 

15. Pupil activity. 15. Acquiring knowledge. 

16. Extensive reading. 16. Intensive study. 

17. Moveable furniture; more flex- 17. Fixed desks; more orderly ar- 
ible arrangement. rangement. 

18. Pupil participation. 18. Teacher control. 

19. Integration of subject matter. 19. Departmentalized subject mat- 

ter. 

20. Intrinsic values. 20. Extrinsic values. 

21. Group activities. 21. Individual recitation. 

22. Play while you work. 22. Work; then play. 

23. Creative activities. 23. Formal drill. 
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5. Other educational theories, now generally discredited 


We have seen, thus far, that the issue is pretty clearly 
drawn between the Progressives, who are strong believers 
in the social-civic-usefulness concept of John Dewey, and 
the traditionalists who adhere to one or more of the theo- 
ries that have held sway in former times. We shall examine 
some of these theories. 

a. “Knowledge is power” concept. With the revival of 
learning during the Renaissance the liberating power of 
knowledge was felt. As man acquired knowledge through 
the invention of printing, he also gained freedom and in- 
dependence. This led to the erroneous belief that acquir- 
ing knowledge was sufficient as an aim. It is a necessary 
intermediate step forward but not adequate as an ultimate 
goal. James Madison ** expressed this belief thus: ““Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean 
to be their own governors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.” 

b. Education is “preparation.” Our early Latin Gram- 
mar Schools were established to prepare boys for Harvard, 
and soon elementary schools were organized to prepare for 
the secondary schools. Each school thought of its task as 
one of preparation for the next and all of them were prepara- 
tions for something to come later. Its chief weakness as a 
concept lies in the emphasis upon remote values and ulti- 
mate goals. Children live in the present and need to see 
immediate values. Dr. Horne” expresses it this way: 


Education does prepare for the future but it is not preparation for 
the future. Being a child does prepare for being a man, but the pur- 


24 James Madison, quoted by J. C. Butterweck and J. C. Seegers, An 
Orientation Course in Education, quoted by permission of Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1933, p. 83. 

25H. Harrell Horne, op. cit., p. 57. 
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pose of childhood is a rich childhood and not a preparation for man- 
hood. 


c. Formal discipline. The disciplinary conception of 
education has been the dominant philosophy for many gen- 
erations, and many of the practices still found in the schools 
are traceable to this influence. As a theory it was closely 
linked with a belief in what was called a “faculty psy- 
chology,” which taught that the mind consisted of many 
separate faculties, such as reasoning, Judgment, imagination, 
memory, and the like, which could be trained by exercise. 
Latin and mathematics were stressed so much because they 
afforded such fine opportunities for training the mind. Men- 
tal discipline was the chief argument for requiring many 
subjects, “mental arithmetic,” for example. (What other 
kind of arithmetic could there be?) This concept was 
gradually replaced as the findings of psychological research 
became known among school people. John Locke, an Eng- 
lish philosopher, gave classic expression to this belief that 
persisted for so long, until experimentalists like Herbart and 
Thorndike tested its validity scientifically. The discipli- 
narians held that the more difficult and distasteful a task, 
the better the learning situation that is created. Learning 
could come only as a result of great effort and through a 
painful process. It was John Dewey’s participation in 
this “Interest versus Effort” ** controversy that brought 
him into prominence as an educational leader and laid the 
foundation for the “interest”? approach to learning of the 
Progressives. 

d. Education as recapitulation. An interesting and 
speculative theory that drew many adherents for a time was 
formulated by G. Stanley Hall. It was known as the cul- 
ture-epoch or recapitulation theory, which held that a child 


26 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education, Houghton Mifflin, 1913. 
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lives over the history of the race, developing gradually as 
man is thought to have evolved from lower forms and as 
the race has progressed from one level to another. The 
education of a child was supposed to consist of activities 
that matched the successive stages of man’s development. 
There is some plausibility in the theory, but it is mentioned 
here in passing, chiefly because it calls attention to the 
child-study movement which marked an important change 
in the attitude toward children and their place in society. 

e. Herbartian concept. The earlier theories were based 
on the assumption that education was a pouring-in process; 
that it was a matter of acquisition of knowledge. The “back 
to nature’ emphasis of Rousseau directed attention to 
child nature. The experimental attitude and object teach- 
ing of Pestalozzi pointed in the direction of first-hand learn- 
ing through pupil activity. Herbart integrated these ideas 
into a systematized organization of the teaching process, 
and we get a highly formalized—almost ritualized—class- 
room procedure. This concept prevailed for two or three 
generations and provided an important transition step from 
the humanistic and disciplinary theories to the interest 
concepts of the Dewey era, on one hand, and the scientific 
study, on the other. It was the basis for the scientific 
movement that has made such valuable contributions since 
1900. This theory conceived the learning process as de- 
pendent upon the nature of the learner and taking place 
in accordance with natural laws. Like many other good 
ideas it was overworked at first, resulting in formalized and 
stereotyped routine activities in schools. The five formal 
steps of recitation—Preparation, Presentation, Comparison, 
Generalization, and Application—served as the basis for 
all the pedagogical instruction for a generation or more. 
The concept came to the front at a time when it was sorely 
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needed, only to be replaced in time by the liberalism of 
Dewey and the scientific approach of Thorndike. 


6. Earlier exponents of educational philosophies 


Our current educational theories, if traced back to their 
sources, will bring the student into contact with several 
national and international figures, known for their contri- 
bution to educational thought. A glance at their records 
will assist the student in experiencing a better orientation 
in philosophy. 

a. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1776) heads the list, 
not only because his views form the basis of modern educa- 
tion, but also because he was one of the foremost political 
thinkers of his time. His educational classic, Hmule 
(1762), stated so clearly and forcibly his conception of the 
education of youth that all educational practices, partic- 
ularly in France and the United States, have felt his in- 
fluence. Likewise, his Social Contract helped to crystallize 
the hopes and aspirations of the rising proletariat, culmi- 
nating eventually in the French Revolution. The princi- 
pal tenets in his philosophy were expression and freedom, 
and his teachings did much to shift the emphasis from 
subject matter to the child. He was an impractical man, 
constantly in revolt against the social evils of his day, and 
frequently in difficulties with political or religious leaders 
because of his revolutionary ideas. 

b. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827). If Pesta- 
lozzi’s influence was less widespread in the social struggle 
of his day, it was more specific and immediate in the realm 
of education. Unlike Rousseau, he was a great teacher. 
Visitors came from afar to observe his classes. His Leonard 
and Gertrude is an accurate description of his own teaching 
practices. Coming to manhood about the time Rousseau 
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passed off the scene, he carried on in the same tradition, 
making a distinct contribution in the introduction of 
elementary science and home geography, and in the de- 
velopment of a systematized technique of teaching. He 
advocated letting children discover by doing; that discipline 
proceeds from within, and is not imposed from without. In 
a sense, he is the father of our teacher-training program, be- 
ing one of the first to advocate specific training for teachers. 
His ideas on this question gained a foothold in this country - 
through the efforts of Edward A. Sheldon at the Normal 
School in Oswego, New York. The ‘Oswego Movement’’ 
became a far-reaching influence throughout the United 
States as normal schools were established with training 
schools in which young teachers were to become stamped 
with the formal Pestalozzian pattern. The teacher, 
through questioning and control of pupil discussion, com- 
pletely dominated the classroom. As this became the pat- 
tern for elementary teachers it 1s easy to see how formalism 
and routine practices became so deeply rooted in our educa- 
tional procedures. 

c. Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). One of the 
many visitors to Pestalozzi’s classes was Johann Friedrich 
Herbart, a young German scholar and teacher of philosophy. 
He is frequently referred to as the father of educational 
psychology because of his analysis of the learning process, 
the psychological concept, which was discussed in a pre- 
vious topic. He was a gifted and original thinker, who in- 
fluenced many people of his day. Many of our American 
educators came under the spell of his influence through 
European study and returned to this country to popularize 
the idea. Among them were Charles De Garmo and Charles 
and Frank McMurry, who were instrumental in organizing 
in 1895 the Herbartian Society, since renamed the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which annually pub- 
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lishes a yearbook *’ bringing up to date the literature on 
some current educational topic. 

d. Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782-1852). One of the 
most stimulating and invigorating influences to come into 
our schools was the kindergarten movement, the brain child 
of Froebel, another young German teacher who got his in- 
spiration from an extended visit with Herbart. The suc- 
cess of the movement did much to lessen the emphasis upon 
book learning and formal drill, stressing as it did the play 
activities of children, with much attention to their social 
development. Music and drawing and other creative activ- 
ities have a large part in the program. Froebel’s ideals 
were none too favorably received by the Prussian govern- 
ment, the opportunities for free development of children 
being thought inimical to the national program of child 
training which considered that children existed for the wel- 
fare of the state. The kindergarten was accordingly banned 
for a period of ten years. German emigrants, fleeing the 
reactionary political tendencies in Prussia following the 
revolution in 1848, introduced the kindergarten idea into 
America. Uncounted millions of children owe a debt of 
gratitude to Froebel for the happy, healthy, wholesome 
surroundings in present day elementary school classrooms. 
The spirit of the kindergarten is gradually, but all too 
slowly, creeping upward into the other grades of the school. 

And now we come to the names of four men whose lives 
were devoted to the cause of education in this country; men 
who stand out as mountain peaks among their contem- 
poraries: 

e. Horace Mann (1796-1859). No figure in American 
history contributed more to the cause of state-supported 


27 National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-third Yearbook, 
“The Activity Movement,” Public School Publishing Company, 1934. This 
is a typical example. 
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public schools than did Horace Mann. Although educated 
as a lawyer and admitted to the bar, he early saw the neces- 
sity of furthering the interests of democracy by means of a 
thoroughgoing educational system. His contributions took 
two forms. First, he stressed the extreme importance of 
adequate preparation for teachers. He became impressed 
with the system of normal schools in France, and it was 
through his efforts that the first state normal school in the 
United States was established at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
in 1839. It was his idea that the elementary schools were 
the guardians of the democratic ideal and that the training 
of the teachers should be provided at state expense. The 
teachers were to be recruited from all classes, economic or 
social status not being permitted to operate as selective 
factors. This idea spread rapidly to include virtually every 
state in the Union. When it is recalled that the public high 
school did not appear in most communities for several dec- 
ades, and that when it did it was largely dominated by the 
college, it is easy to understand how our plan developed for 
preparing elementary teachers in normal schools and 
secondary school teachers in colleges. As the normal 
schools changed to teachers’ colleges in recent years, this 
distinction became less and less significant. 

His second, but not less important, contribution was 
to provide a healthful environment for the growth of the 
seed that was planted in New England a hundred years 
earlier, namely, a free, compulsory public school system. 
He saw ahead with clear vision and organized and built ac- 
cordingly. We have not yet caught up in practice with 
many of his progressive theories. As a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, he worked diligently for the passage 
of a law providing for a State Board of Education. He 
later became its first secretary, continuing for twelve years, 
during which time he became so much interested in the 
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cause of education that he never returned to the practice 
of law. In 1853 he established and became the first presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, an insti- 
tution unique today for its codperative integration of 
cultural and vocational training. 

f. Henry Barnard (1811-1900). A contemporary of 
Horace Mann who served first as secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Connecticut and later as State Com- 
missioner of Education in Rhode Island was Henry Bar- 
nard, another monumental figure of the nineteenth century. 
Like Horace Mann, he prepared for a career in law, and 
assisted in the establishment of a normal school—the one 
at New Britain, Connecticut—and sought to raise the level 
of effectiveness of the state school systems in the two states 
which employed his leadership. In 1867, he became the 
first United States Commissioner of Education, establish- 
ing the policy that still persists of collecting and dissemi- 
nating information about schools and educational prob- 
lems. He traveled widely, early became a believer in the 
ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel, and was a scholar of marked 
ability and a prolific writer. He established in 1855, and 
continued to publish for thirty-eight years, the American 
Journal of Education, an encyclopedic account of educa- 
tional progress during that period. He was without ques- 
tion the outstanding educational authority of his time. 

g. Francis W. Parker (1837-1902). One of the early 
converts to the Herbartian psychology was Francis W. Par- 
ker, one of our greatest leaders in the field of educational 
method. He studied in Berlin in 1872, where he encoun- 
tered the Herbartian conception of the educational process. 
He returned to take a prominent part in the work of the 
Cook County Normal School and later at the University of 
Chicago, where as a colleague of John Dewey he assisted in 
the organization of the famous laboratory school which 
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served as an incubator for germs of Progressive Education. 
Educators from all parts of the United States went to 
Chicago to study with Parker, and his institution assumed 
a position of great leadership and influence in teacher 
preparation. 

h. William T. Harris (1835-1918). <A towering figure 
in education in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was William T. Harris. He is frequently called America’s 
first educational philosopher. He was that and consider- 
ably more. He became associated in 1857 with the schools 
of St. Louis, where he came in contact with the influence 
of the German philosophers, Kant and Hegel. Had he 
chosen to devote himself to scholarly pursuits, he might 
easily have become our foremost American philosopher. 
Instead he turned to the practical business of school ad- 
ministration, serving as the superintendent of schools in 
St. Louis from 1867 to 1880. He was in the front rank in 
progressive movements, establishing the first kindergarten 
in a public school system in 1873. From 1889 to 1906 he 
served with distinction as United States Commissioner of 
Edueation. The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. in 1936 paid tribute to his life and career at the 
annual meeting in St. Louis. One of the speakers ** ap- 
praised his career thus: 

For more than thirty-five years he was universally recognized both 


here and in Europe as the most distinguished philosopher and educator 
in America. 


7. Conclusion 


Philosophy gives order and direction to the educational 
movements. We have traced our current theories back 
to earlier beginnings and found explanations of present 


28 John W. Withers, “Tribute to William Torrey Harris,’ School and 
Society, 43:356-60, March 14, 1936. 
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practices. A few brief quotations will serve to make a 
transition from the influence of philosophy to the place of 
science in education. From W. T. Harris: ”° 


Philosophy needs to discover the bearing of all the conditioning 
circumstances on a situation. 


and from Bagley: *° 


Thus, though philosophy ‘bakes no cakes,’ as the ancient proverb 
reminds us, its influence may still operate to render even the baking 
of the cakes more efficient. 


Kilpatrick ** sees philosophy improving itself through 
criticism, which seems to imply that science is needed to 
test the hypotheses of the philosophers: 


It is thus not a question of philosophy or no philosophy. Each one 
does have a philosophy. The only question is whether one shall be 
content with a philosophy that he just happens to have or whether 
he will become conscious of his philosophy, take it in hand, and try 
to improve it. 


And finally, Will Durant * helps us to see the need for 
both approaches to a problem: 


Philosophy is a hypothetical interpretation of the unknown (as in 
metaphysics), or of the exactly known (as in ethics or political 
philosophy); it is the front trench in the siege of truth. Science is 
the captured territory; and behind it are those secure regions in which 
knowledge and art build our imperfect and marvelous world. Philoso- 
phy seems to stand still, perplexed; but only because she leaves the 
fruits of victory to her daughters, the sciences, and herself passes on, 
divinely discontent, to the uncertain and unexplored. ... 

Science gives us knowledge, but only philosophy can give us wisdom. 


29W. T. Harris, Psychologic Foundation of Education, Appleton, 1898, 
p. 387. 

30 W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process, Macmillan, 1905; p. 163. 

81 W. H. Kilpatrick, “The Relation of Philosophy to Scientific Research,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 24:110, September, 1931. 

82 Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, Simon and Schuster, 1927, p. 2. 
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C. Scientific or Psychological Influences 


The scientific movement in education, like the philosoph- 
ical influences, may also be traced to Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi, although their efforts merely laid the foundations for 
the experimentation which later proved significant. The 
former made much of the natural responses of the child 
and advocated the “back to nature’ movement. Pestalozzi 
interpreted this to mean that we should study the child as 
the basic factor in the learning process. He also introduced 
the experimental procedure and object lesson into the 
classroom. These activities, coupled with the emphasis 
upon specific training for teachers, paved the way for what 
later became a scientific study of education. Herbart added 
to the emphasis in this direction and laid the foundation 
for combining the study of education and psychology. 
Thus we see the beginnings of educational psychology, the 
first phase of the scientific influence. The second we shall 
call the measurement movement. The third will be pre- 
sented under the caption, The Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion. 


1. Educational psychology systematized by E. L. Thorn- 
dike 


Standing out as John Dewey does among the educational 
philosophers, we find Edward L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, topping the list today of 
those who approach the study of educational questions from 
the scientific or psychological point of view. He was not 
the first to study educational problems experimentally, 
nor did he originate all the theories and hypotheses dealing 
with mental processes and learnings. He did, however, 
organize and systematize into a coherent treatment, the 
vast body of information that was being assembled. He 
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fashioned a pattern for study and research which came to 
be called the scientific method, and which has influenced 
classroom procedures and the preparation of teachers and 
textbooks ever since the late nineties. From then until 
1913, when he published his three-volume treatise on 
educational psychology,** he was carrying on research 
and investigation in the areas noted in this quotation from 
the preface to that monumental work: 

This first volume, which describes man’s original mental equipment 
—the inherited foundations of intellect, morals and skill—is the first 
of three, which, together, give the main facts of educational psychology. 
The second volume, on “The Psychology of Learning,” treats of the 
laws of learning in general, the improvement of mental functions by 
practice and their deterioration by fatigue. The third volume, on 
“Individual Differences and Their Causes,” treats the variations of 
individual men around the general type characteristic of man as a 


species, and of the influence of sex, race, immediate ancestry, maturity 
and training in producing these variations. 


These topics, together with a few others which we shall 
mention, furnish the core for the study of educational psy- 
chology. While studying at Columbia with J. McKeen 
Cattell, who may be regarded as a pioneer in mental testing, 
Thorndike shifted his attention from puzzle boxes for 
animals to experiments with children. That was the be- 
ginning of far-reaching studies which made Thorndike the 
foremost exponent of mental testing in this country. Other 
investigators adopted these techniques in the construction 
of test materials to the measurement of achievement, and 
we had the beginnings of the measurement movement, a 
story which we shall study in greater detail presently. 
These studies were closely linked with those involving 
individual differences, the findings of which have resulted 
in revolutionary changes in school practices. 


33K. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, three volumes, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1913. 
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Another action which produced a lasting effect upon 
educational practices was his attack upon the then gen- 
erally accepted belief in transfer of training, one of the 
components in the disciplinary theory of education. His 
investigations furnished lttle support for those who be- 
lieved that an individual possesses certain faculties such as 
reasoning, discrimination, or memory, the training of which 
results in automatic and inevitable transfer of those abili- 
ties to other situations. When Thorndike studied 8,564 
high school students to determine the disciplinary value of 
school subjects, his findings were also disturbing to those 
who believed in formal discipline. The results were con- 
trary to the traditional views. Bookkeeping and science 
were superior to Latin and mathematics in developing 
thinking power, but in all cases the transfer effect was 
small. Peter Sandiford ** has summarized these investi- 
gations admirably and quotes Thorndike as follows: 

The expectation of any large difference in general improvement of 
the mind from one study rather than from another seems doomed to 
disappointment. The chief reason why good thinkers seem superficially 
to have been made such by having taken certain school studies, is 
that good thinkers have taken such studies, becoming better by the 
inherent tendency of the good to gain more than the poor from any 


study. . . . Disciplinary values may be real and deserve weight in 
the curriculum, but the weights should be reasonable. 


Thorndike’s contribution brought clearly into focus the 
need for studying education objectively. His efforts were 
so rewarding that numerous other scholars were encouraged 
to make similar studies. As a result, the study of mental 
processes and learning problems was taken into the lab- 
oratory where objective evidence supporting the theories 
could be secured. The contribution of Thorndike and his 


84 Peter Sandiford, Educational Psychology, Longmans, Green, 1928, p. 
296. 
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contemporaries might be summarized as follows: First, an 
analysis of the learning process and the resulting formula- 
tion of laws or principles of learning; second, the develop- 
ment of techniques or methods which have been adapted 
to all types of educational situations. In short, these in- 
vestigations signaled the arrival of a science of education. 


2. Earlier contributions to a science of education 


It would be misleading to leave the student with the 
notion that this development came all at once as though 
a great discovery or invention had been made. The move- 
ment had been gaining momentum gradually. There are 
three other Americans whose work should be noted: 

a. J. McKeen Cattell (1860 ). For a generation 
the dean of American psychologists has been J. McKeen 
Cattell. He is important not so much for his individual 
scientific output, as for his influence through vast and 
varied editorial enterprises, and through the work of his 
students, among them Thorndike, Woodworth, Holling- 
worth, Kelly, and many others. Cattell became interested 
in Darwin’s theory of evolution and in the question of 
individual differences, and he became the first person to 
attempt to measure intelligence. After graduation from 
Lafayette in 1880 he went to Leipzig to study with Wundt, 
the real pioneer in experimental psychology. In 1888 he 
established a laboratory at the University of Pennsylvania, 
leaving there for Columbia in 1891. There for twenty- 
six years he had charge of this newly established laboratory 
where many of our leading psychologists studied and re- 
ceived doctoral degrees under his direction. For a year 
Cattell was associated with Galton, from whom he re- 
ceived his enthusiasm for the study of individual differences. 
Soon after this visit Cattell wrote an article on “mental 
tests,’ introducing the term. He also presented a series 
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of physical and mental measurements in his classes at Co- 
lumbia University, thus making the first use of psycholog- 
ical tests with large groups of persons.*’ 

Since he was dismissed in 1917 for pronounced pacifist 
leanings, he has been a free lance devoting himself to many 
editorial enterprises related in one way or another to psy- 
chological and educational interests. His work on the 
measurement of individual differences characterizes the 
essential difference in point of view between American and 
German psychology. 

b. G. Stanley Hall (1844-1924). Going backwards 
chronologically we next consider G. Stanley Hall, another 
one of the pioneers and the one generally credited with 
establishing the first psychological laboratory in America. 
This he did at the new Johns Hopkins University in 1881. 
He, too, had studied at Leipzig, being the first American 
student to study with Wundt. While at Hopkins he at- 
tracted many able students, among them John Dewey and, 
for a brief time, Cattell, many of whom soon made important 
contributions to the new science. In 1888, he accepted 
the presidency of the new Clark University, whose policies 
he established and directed. Here again he founded a 
laboratory and carried on research of far-reaching signif- 
icance. He was a pioneer in the real sense, leaving one 
area for another; he was possessed of a restless mind 
and great intellectual curiosity. His interests moved from 
philosophy and religion through genetics, child study, and 
adolescence. He is probably best known for his Ado- 
lescence (1904), and, more than any other one person, he 
focused attention on this period in hfe, the interest thus 
aroused culminating in the junior high school movement. 
His dynamic nature is seen in the following quotation: 


85 Wilbur S. Hulin, A Short History of Psychology, Henry Holt, 1934, 
p. 118. 
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His mind was of the kind that is characterized by a succession of 
enthusiasms for fresh objects rather than a steady devotion to a single 
cause; evolution, however, remained for him a master key through- 
out his intellectual wanderings. He took over Galton’s questionnaire 
method and made extensive use of it, while at another time he be- 
came much concerned with Pavlov’s conditioned reflex and the psy- 
chology of food. During his thirty-six years at Clark, he gave no less 
than eighty-one doctorates.*® 


c. William James (1842-1910). The real pioneer in 
American psychology was William James, but his place in 
this connection is probably best appreciated after seeing 
what Cattell and Hall did to establish the new science. 
He combined with the philosophical approach the new ex- 
perimentalism of Wundt. Although he had constantly to 
battle against ill health, and disliked work in a laboratory, 
his philosophical bent led him to become an important in- 
fluence in developing the new psychology. His Talks to 
Teachers (1899) has been studied by countless prospective 
teachers and his Principles of Psychology (1890) contains 
expositions which have withstood many verbal and experi- 
mental attacks. Huis contributions were made possible by 
his engaging personality, his lucid literary style, and his 
clear vision. He saw “implicitly the possibilities of the 
new American psychology, which has since come into be- 
ing; that is to say, functional psychology, with its cousin, 
the mental tests, and its child, behaviorism.” ** 

We have just seen that educational procedures in Amer- 
ica have been greatly modified by psychology, rapidly de- 
veloping as a new science in Europe. First, we imported 
the beliefs of Herbart. Later, the experimental influence of 
Wundt came in, and from it we developed a distinctly Amer- 


36 J, C. Flugel, A Hundred Years of Psychology, Macmillan, 19383, p. 208. 
37 Edwin G. Boring, A AHstory of Experimental Psychology, Century, 
1929, p. 498. 
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ican point of view. To James at Harvard, Hall at Johns 
Hopkins, and Clark and Cattell at Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia, we can trace the development of our educational psy- 
chology. 


3. Contemporary schools of psychology 


It will be in order at this point to introduce the student 
to the somewhat conflicting points of view held by the 
various so-called schools of psychology. From the com- 
parison the student will be able to set up guideposts that 
will help him to get his bearings in this ever-changing flow of 
educational and psychological theory. We shall merely 
mention a few of the most pronounced and distinct groups. 

a. Structuralism. This school is important now be- 
cause it is the source from which our American psychology 
evolved. It was concerned with knowing, feeling, and 
willing. Its method was introspection: analysis and clas- 
sification of mental states. Knowing was analyzed into 
concepts, percepts, and sensations, the elementary and 
structural elements of thinking. Hence the name, struc- 
turalism. It is best understood when contrasted with the 
next group. Among its adherents were to be found Wundt 
and Titchener. 

b. Functionalism. James described mental life as a 
biological function, not as mere existence. Titchener char- 
acterized the difference in point of view thus: The basis of 
structuralism is an “IS,” while of functionalism, it is an “IS 
FOR.” Or it might be expressed as the difference between 
“to be” and “being.” It is the functional relationship be- 
tween consciousness and the environment of the individual. 
This was the point of view of Thorndike, Dewey, Judd, and 
others of the new American school. Angell expressed the 
conflict as a psychology of “mental operations in contrast 
to mental elements.” To this school we can trace most of 
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the fundamentals in educational psychology, such as the 
stimulus-response concept or S-R bond theory. This theory 
holds that learning occurs when connections are established 
or bonds are formed in the nervous system. A given stim- 
ulus in the environment produces a specific response. 

c. Behaviorism. A direct outgrowth of the functional 
emphasis is behaviorism, initiated by Max Meyer and 
developed and popularized by John B. Watson. It is 
also an outgrowth of animal psychology. It lays stress 
upon behavior, not the mind, as the fundamental thing. 
The basis of the belief is the conditioned reflex theory of 
Pavlov, the Russian. It attaches greatest importance to 
factors in the environment, protests against the method 
of introspection, and minimizes the importance of instincts. 
Chief emphasis was placed upon mathematical and instru- 
mental measurements. It is attacked by its critics as being 
too mechanistic and materialistic. Some wag once expressed 
the trend toward behaviorism in facetious fashion: “Psy- 
chology first lost its soul, then its mind, then its conscious- 
ness; it has left behavior of a sort.” The contribution of 
this group has been. the emphasis upon objective study of 
behavior, particularly that of infants, and upon the environ- 
mental influences. 

d. Gestalt. The newest body of beliefs to appear is 
the Gestalt psychology. Gestalt isa German word for which 
there is no exact English equivalent, but its meaning is 
rather adequately expressed by the term “configuration,” 
the total picture or pattern. It arose in Germany as a pro- 
test against the analytic tendency of structuralism. Its 
adherents oppose the S-R bond theory and the mechanistic 
explanations. They believe that learning comes by insight, 
through the integrating action of the mind. They insist 
that learning is more than a mere aggregation of isolated 
responses, of unrelated elements. Expressed paradoxically, 
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their view is, “the whole is greater than the sum of the 
parts.” It substitutes a unitary concept for the atomistic 
analysis. Most of the experimentation has been carried on 
with apes. Its advocates include Wertheimer, Koffka, 
Kohler, and some of the younger men in this country, 
among them Hartmann and Wheeler. This school offers a 
very plausible justification for the integrated programs of 
Progressive schools and the Activity Curriculums, and it 
really gives promise of bringing fundamental changes into 
educational practices. 

e. Purposivism. It is worthwhile, in passing, to men- 
tion another viewpoint, another protest against the mech- 
anistic explanation of human behavior. It is called the 
purposivistic or hormic school, and McDougall, of Duke, 
is its most enthusiastic spokesman. He believes that all 
the other theories fail to explain sociological problems, 
that all human activities are motivated and controlled by. 
inner drives or forces, and that there is something besides 
mere mechanism and functioning. This theory attempts 
to account for those impulses, for the creative urges, that 
drive men on to great achievements. The arguments are 
not clear nor convincing, but they do have an appeal for 
those who think there is room for some spiritual, nonma- 
terial explanation of human behavior. 

f. Psychoanalysis. This last school is included here 
chiefly because of the attention that was directed toward 
the importance of emotional responses and the later em- 
phasis upon mental hygiene. The first to formulate the 
theory of psychoanalysis was Freud; later adherents include 
Jung and Adler. Modern psychiatry, an outgrowth of 
psychoanalysis, attempts to study personality by discover- 
ing what sort of conflicts are going on within the individual 
and resulting in a divided personality. Freud, a physician, 
believes that all behavior abnormalities can be explained 
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in terms of the thwarting of the sex impulses, leading to 
conflicts and “complexes.” When first formulated, these 
views were considered shocking, and the many attempts at 
popular treatment of the theory have greatly distorted the 
real implications. 


4. The measurement movement 


The second phase of the scientific influences to be pre- 
sented is generally referred to as the measurement move- 
ment. We have already seen the beginnings of this move- 
ment in the work of Cattell and Thorndike. We shall now 
trace it in more detail. 

a. Measurement of intelligence. Cattell tested the 
students entering Columbia in 1896. Thorndike continued 
the experimentation, publishing important findings during 
the following decade. Binet had been experimenting with 
the idea for a number of years in France. In collaboration 
with Simon he published in 1905, and revised in 1908, a 
series of tests arranged in order of difficulty. From the 
use of these tests they were able to establish norms for each 
year of growth, as a result of which they coined the expres- 
sion Mental Age. These tests proved to be a great success 
and were translated and used in many countries. Because 
their tests were used largely to study below-grade children, 
H. H. Goddard translated it and adopted it (1911) in this 
country for use in the Vineland (N. J.) institution for 
feeble-minded. Lewis M. Terman,** of Stanford Univer- 
sity, gave the movement a great boost when he revised 
the Binet scale (Stanford Revision, 1914) for use with 
normal children in the public schools. 

All these were efforts to measure the children as individ- 
uals, a process requiring from one to two hours. It was 


88 Lewis M. Terman, Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin, 1937. 
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obvious that little progress could be made in measuring 
the intelligence of school children on that basis. Steps 
were taken to develop tests that could be applied to groups. 
This effort came to a head during the World War when 
Thorndike, assisted by Terman, A. 8. Otis, and many others, 
was assigned the task of developing techniques for finding 
superior men who would make good officers for the army. 
The Army Alpha Test was the result, the first group in- 
telligence test. Following the War many adaptations of 
this work were prepared especially for school and group 
use. Among these the tests bearing the names of Otis * 
and Terman *° have probably been most widely used. 

In the early days the group tests were used principally 
with upper elementary and high school students. Since 
then quite reliable tests have been devised to measure the 
mental abilities of primary and pre-school children, in- 
cluding the Haggerty,*t Detroit,*? and Pintner-Cunning- 
ham * tests. Progress has likewise been made in the con- 
struction and use of psychological tests on the college level. 
One new test ** developed recently attempts to provide a 
measure that may be used for all levels from first grade to 
maturity, the user choosing the appropriate combination 
from a battery of thirty-nine separate tests. Another in- 
teresting Innovation is a so-called self-marking test *° which 
reduces the amount of clerical work necessary in handling 
the test. 


39 Arthur S. Otis, Self-administering Test of Mental Ability, World Book 
Company, 1922. 

40 Lewis M. Terman, Group Test of Mental Ability, World, 1920. 

41M. E. Haggerty, Intelligence Examination, World, 1920. 

42 Anna M. Engel, Detroit First Grade Intelligence Tests, World, 1931. 

43 R. Pintner and Bess V. Cunningham, Primary Mental Test, World, 
1923. 

44. Kuhlman and Rose Anderson, Jntelligence Tests, Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, 1927. 

45 V. A.C. Henmon and M. J., Nelson, Test of Mental Ability, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932. 
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There have been many criticisms of mental tests, the 
chief one being that they do not measure all of the aspects 
of mental ability. That is at once admitted by the test 
makers. It was persons with too limited knowledge and 
experience who made extravagant claims for the tests. One 
is on safest ground when he describes mental tests as 
instruments that measure capacity to do schoolwork, be- 
cause the test items are essentially samples of learning 
activities that are employed in school. It was Thorndike’s 
conception in the beginning that if we could measure the 
amount of an individual’s learning, we would thus secure 
an indirect measure of his capacity to learn. If a given 
group of pupils have had approximately equal opportuni- 
ties for learning (that is, in the same school for the same 
length of time), those who are able to perform the largest 
number of increasingly difficult intellectual tasks must 
possess the most capacity. The tests might more appro- 
priately have been called scholastic aptitude tests. There 
are admitted weaknesses and errors in the testing procedure, 
but explaining the process in this manner goes far toward 
answering the critics. The net result of our attempts to 
measure intelligence has been clear gain, for much of the 
guesswork in education has been displaced. 

b. Measurement of achievement. The attempts to 
measure the results of learning parallel the mental-testing 
movement. ‘Thorndike also made valuable contributions in 
this field, publishing a handwriting scale in 1910. C. W. 
Stone developed an arithmetic test in 1908, and 8. A. Courtis 
a series of survey tests in arithmetic for all grades in 1911. 
One of the earliest studies of this character was made by 
J. M. Rice, when he applied scientific method to measuring 
results in spelling. That effort was the real beginning of 
the movement to supplant the traditional essay examina- 
tions with objective measures. 
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It is becoming more and more apparent that the evalua- 
tion of essay examinations depended too largely upon the 
point of view, the bias, and the subjective judgment of the 
teacher. The new tests were so constructed that only one 
answer was considered correct no matter who did the mark- 
ing. The idea spread rapidly, being first confined to the 
so-called common branches of the elementary school, but 
later including all the high school subjects. In the early 
twenties there was a deluge of educational tests, some of 
them good, but many of them poor or actually bad. Since 
1925, the tendencies have been toward the improvement of 
the better tests and the elimination from the market of 
most of the poorer ones, until today there is a good variety 
of tests available for virtually all subjects at all levels of 
the school. 

Attempts to measure achievement have taken two forms: 
first, the construction and marketing of the standardized 
tests, and second, the improvement of the informal class- 
room tests given by teachers. Good standard tests have 
been scientifically constructed by subject matter specialists, 
and have been tried out with large numbers of students for 
the purpose of establishing norms. They are then ready 
for publication and may be used for making comparisons 
between individuals and among schools. The grade clas- 
sification of a new pupil in a school may be more accurately 
determined by the use of this method. The improved class- 
room tests are frequently referred to as “new-type”’ tests, 
although there are many instructors, especially those in col- 
leges, who doubt whether they are improvements. These 
new forms include completion exercises, short answer, true- 
false, multiple choice, and matching tests. 

It should be pointed out that the prevalent use of objective 
tests places greatest emphasis upon factual knowledge pre- 
sented to the student in fragmentary, unrelated bits. Crit- 
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ics contend that organization of knowledge and expression 
of ideas are neglected by the exclusive use of objective 
tests. That charge must be admitted. If a teacher does 
nothing to offset this tendency, the emphasis will become 
one-sided. Proponents of the tests, however, insist that 
we should reduce to objective measurement the measurable 
aspects of learning; that facts are basic to knowledge and 
ideas. That seems reasonable. There is no denying the 
importance of accurate knowledge. Best practice would 
undoubtedly dictate that we use a combination of objective 
tests for examination purposes and written work that pro- 
vides opportunities for organization and expression. 

Space does not permit the listing of several representa- 
tive tests. The reader is directed to the list of references 
dealing with educational measurements which furnish de- 
tailed descriptions of the tests in different subject matter 
fields (page 162). 

c. Measurement of specific aptitudes. One of the 
promising fields of research in recent years has been the 
measurement of aptitudes. Dean Carl E. Seashore, of the 
University of Iowa, has developed a “Measurement of 
Musical Talent’ *® consisting of six phonograph records, 
each of which attempts to secure a measure of an individ- 
ual’s ability to discriminate pitch, rhythm, tempo, tonal se- 
quence, and the like. Stenquist *’ and others ** have de- 
veloped tests of mechanical aptitude. Similar measures 
have been devised for mathematics *® and science *’ and 
other school subjects. To this list should be added a large 


46 May be secured from C, H. Stoelting & Company, Chicago. 

47 J. L. Stenquist, Mechanical Aptitude Test, World, 1921. 

48 Harry J. Baker and A. C. Crockett, Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Exami- 
nation, Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 

49H, A. Greene and H. W. Bruce, Jowa Plan Geometry Aptitude Test, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Iowa City, Iowa, 1933. 

50D. L. Zyve, Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, Stanford University Press, 
1930, 
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variety of performance tests now in use, which may be 
found in the catalogues of the publishers of test materials. 
An Art Judgment Test ** attempts to discover the extent 
to which individuals can discriminate between good and 
poor pictures. Thurstone’s*? Clerical Test will assist in 
selecting those persons most adapted to jobs of a clerical 
nature. 

d. Measurement of personality traits. So much atten- 
tion has been given lately to personnel and guidance prob- 
lems, it is only natural that attempts would be made to 
measure personality traits, vocational interest, and other 
factors. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory, one of 
the most successful of these tests, provides a measure of an 
individual’s neurotic tendencies, self-sufficiency, introver- 
sion-extroversion, and dominance-submission, depending 
upon how the test is scored. The vocational interests of 
either men or women may be analyzed by means of a series 
of tests developed by Dr. Strong.** Allport and Allport *° 
have prepared a test that attempts to measure dominance 
and submissiveness as personality traits. The Downey *° 
Will-Temperament Test gives an examiner a clue to the 
self-confidence and adaptability of the subject. These and 
many other tests of a similar nature are being developed 
and used in psychological clinics and by personnel workers 
to assist students in making a better adjustment to their 
social and occupational environment. 


51 N.C. Meier and C. E. Seashore, Art Judgment Test, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Iowa City, Iowa, 1929. 

52 J,, L. Thurstone, Examination in Clerical Work, World, 1919. 

53 R. G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory, Stanford University 
Press, 1931. 

54). K. Strong, Vocational Interest Blank, Stanford University Press, 1930. 

55G. W. Allport and F. H. Allport, The A-S Reaction Study, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1928. 

56 June E. Downey, Will-Temperament Test, World Book Co., 1922. 
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e. Measurement of attitudes. With so much emphasis 
being placed upon the development of attitudes, particularly 
in such subjects as the social studies, it is natural that con- 
siderable thought would be given to the measurement of 
attitudes. It seems logical that if we expect to develop 
attitudes, we should include that aim in our stated objective 
of a course. Furthermore, the measuring of the results 
should be in terms of those objectives. Some of the most 
noteworthy research in this area has been conducted by 
Professor Thurstone,’’ of the University of Chicago. He 
has developed a number of attitude scales to determine 
students’ attitudes on patriotism, war and peace, and many 
other contemporary social questions. This field of in- 
vestigation holds great promise for research workers and 
for teachers of subjects in which attitudes are important 
outcomes. A few of the fields in which investigations have 
been conducted may be enumerated to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the possibilities in this area. The work of 
Bogardus** on social distance, Droba’®? on militarism, 
Glen ® on music, Lasker * on racial issues, Neumann © on 
internationalism, and Vetter * on politics are good illus- 
trations. 


57 L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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61 Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, Holt, New York, 1927, 1929. 
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Students. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926, 1931. 
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f. Interpreting and using test results. Tests as used 
in school must be regarded as instruments, as tools. They 
serve aS means, never as ends in themselves. They furnish 
the measuring instruments by way of which we may judge 
the results of various educational procedures. We shall 
discuss these uses briefly under the three headings noted 
below. 

(1) Standardized tests used for comparisons. Standard 
tests of mental ability and achievement are used now to 
measure the extent to which the schools are attaining the 
results expected. When survey tests are used, comparisons 
may be made between an individual and his class, between 
two or more classes in a school, between two or more schools 
in a district, or between districts. That is, teachers or 
parents may determine how well a pupil or a class is do- 
ing compared with other pupils of the same age or grade. 
Diagnostic tests help a teacher to determine the exact nature 
of the learning difficulties of an individual pupil. It is 
not enough to know that a student makes low marks; the 
teacher must ascertain the causes. For example, one par- 
ticular test breaks up long division units into seven distinct 
operations. Survey tests would indicate how many answers 
each pupil had correct; diagnostic tests would reveal where 
and why the errors were being made. There need be no 
guesswork today about the proper grade placement of a 
pupil. By means of a good battery of achievement tests, 
the level that will provide the best challenge to the abilities 
of the student may be determined. Using tests thus for 
classification is made easier as a result of the interpretative 
measures that have been employed. 

(2) Interpretative measures provide a technical vo- 
cabulary by means of which teachers may record or transmit 
from one school to another what is known about the achieve- 
ment of pupils. 
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(a) Norms of standard tests. Norms are determined 
by finding the average scores made by all pupils who have 
taken a particular test. Three types of norms are in com- 
mon use today—age norms, grade norms, and percentile 
norms. The first two are more applicable to the ele- 
mentary school and junior high school subjects; the latter 
may be used for any level and for that reason are coming 
into more frequent use. 


TABLE 12 
AGE AND GRADE NorMS FoR OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TEST OF MENTAL 
ABILITY 6&4 
Age Grade ; Age Grade 
Score Norm Norm. Score Norm Norm 
Hatt olla 11-0 5.4 OOS fe ee o. 12-2 6.4 
iys oie ee 11-2 5.5 Us oie nas 12-4 6.6 
to ae. 11-3 5.6 Ae Ay oe 12-6 6.8 
Bien. 45, 115 5.8 AD Re aie cae 12-8 7.0 
Spr, . 11-7 5.9 AS eas Cet, 12-10 feos 
Sl) 11-9 6.0 AA Ne Ceres arn 13-1 74 
57) eee 11-11 6.2 Ce ey 13-3 76 
BS ere the 12-0 6.3 


In Table 12 we find an illustration of a table of norms. 
The Otis test has been administered to many thousands 
of school children of all ages. Those who treat the test 
results statistically have computed the averages for children 
of various ages and grades. For example, the pupils who 
are just twelve years old (12-0) have made an average 
score of 38; those who have just entered the sixth grade 
(6.0) have averaged 36. The score of any pupil who may 
subsequently take the test may be referred to the table 
to find the age or grade equivalent. Thus, a pupil making 


64 Adapted from A. S. Otis, Manual of Directions for Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Intermediate Exam., World Book Co., 1928, pp. 6-7. 
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a score of 33 has the mental ability equivalent to pupils 
who were eleven years, 3 months old (11-3); and of those 
who were in the sixth month of the fifth grade (5.6) at the 
time they took the test. 

Percentile norms are more useful when age or grade 
status is not so significant as in the elementary school. It 
is readily seen that for college students, expressing the 
score equivalents in terms of age or grade would be relatively 
useless because of the extreme variation in curricular and 
age adjustment. For example, Table 13 presents percentile 
norms for 2,516 students in 21 colleges who took the Otis 
Higher Examination. The average score (50th percentile) 
made by all the students was 53; so that a student who 
makes a score of 62 is better than seventy-five per cent 
of those taking the test. 


TABLE 13 


PERCENTILE NORMS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TAKING OtT1s HIGHER EXAMINATION 85 


Score Percentile Rank 
TED i Me a the DR Oe RG aE 100 
TT VEE |e Tee RAE oe Pn ee hes Oe 97 
BT ee Re ROR Te SRO EL an) ee ge a 90 
Ge ag OR AND is Ge Leet Let Se a ce eee 5 
SS Pe ee ee eee 1 OM te naan el 50 
AO! a eta te te a Rk eee ae ee ae 25 
SO A Ee eae Ue ys A 10 
BO ke 6 ePrral yg) Men oh at a Te en en Ae ee 3 
20. nd Agee ae ead eee Be 4 ee 0 


The use of percentile norms is also illustrated in Table 
14, showing percentile norms for the Sones-Harry High 
School Achievement Test.*° 


65 Ibid., p. 6. 
66 W. W. D. Sones and D. P. Harry, High School Achievement Test, World 


Book Co., 1929, Manual of Directions, Table 1, p. 9. 
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TABLE 14 


PERCENTILE Norms For 9,050 High ScHoou SrupENTS 
TAKING SONES-Harry ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Score Percentile Score Percentile 

SU ee 99 T20 ee aren 40 
PASS lust get a 95 105 Aha ey 30 
Pe Pe Seo ens 90 ee Og are 25 
ay: Gye 80 OO ree: 20 
Tan Ap 75 yi eM ER a 10 
Vs a ee 70 8A aa Oe Cetera 5 
HESSD pot ie Oe 60 21a SAS le 1 
Iii) 50 


(b) Ages and quotients furnish very effective means 
of recording and reporting the standing of pupils. This 
may be best seen in the case of mental tests. The average 
scores made by pupils of different ages are recorded. For 
example, the 1l-year-olds averaged 186 and the 12-year- 
olds, 152. <A pupil taking the test later and making a score 
of 136 is said to have a Mental Age of 11-0, eleven years 
and no months. Likewise a pupil with a score of 144 would 
have a Mental Age of 11-6. If this latter pupil were 10 
years, four months old, that is, his chronological age is 
10-4, then by means of the formula, 


Mental Age 
TO Nate 100 
Chronological Age 


we could compute his Intelligence Quotient thus: 


MA TG 138 (months) 
Ts eens oy rev ee ae TCS alt 
CA 10-4 124 (months) 


These two measures, Mental Age (MA) and Intelligence 
Quotient (IQ), have come to be standard terminology for 
describing the mental ability of pupils. Even though in 
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common use, there is much mystery surrounding them and 
much misunderstanding and misinterpretation of them. 
The Mental Age is an indication of the level of mental 
maturity that has been reached or attained. The Intel- 
ligence Quotient expresses the ratio between mental and 
physical development; it expresses the rate of growth and 
may be used as an indication of the rate of learning. Many 
unwarranted and unjust generalizations have been made 
concerning the IQ. An IQ of 100 is considered normal; 
that is, the mental growth has kept pace with physical 
growth, but due allowance needs to be made for errors in- 
herent in the testing process. It is better to consider any 
IQ between 90 and 110 as within the normal range. Table 
15 indicates the commonly accepted interpretations. of 
mental levels. 


TABLE 15 


INTERPRETATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
IN TeRMS OF MentTAL LEVEL 


Above 140 — Genius 
130 — Very superior 
120 — Superior 
90-110 — Normal range 
oe S0res Dull 
70 — Border line 
Below 70 — Feeble-minded 


Ages and quotients may also be derived from achieve- 
ment tests, but, in practice, they are not so frequently used. 
For example, a score of 65 in the New Stanford ” arithmetic 
test is the equivalent of an arithmetic age of eleven years, 
one month (11-1). Likewise a total score of 70 on the 
New Stanford Test produces an Educational Age (EA) 
of 11-6. When compared with chronological age, using 
the formula: 


67 New Stanford Achievement Test, World Book Co., 1929. 
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KA 
KQ = —— x 100 
CA 


the educational quotient may also be computed. If the 
student’s chronological age were 12-8, then the EQ would 
be computed as follows: 


11-6 138 (months) 
EQ = — = — Se LOUR =n 0! 
12-8 152 (months) 


(c) Mean and median are two measures, called meas- 
ures of central tendency, that are used to represent an 
entire group. Average is a generic term that includes 
both of them; that is, they are used as averages. The mean 
is the same as arithmetical average and is found by adding 
all the scores together and then dividing by the number 
of scores. The median is the mid-score or mid-point in 
the distribution of scores. It is found by arranging all 
the scores in order from highest to lowest, and then count- 
ing to find the middle or median score. Both these meas- 
ures are in such common use today that the student needs 
to be familiar with them, particularly for understanding 
the discussion that follows, concerning marking systems. 
Table 16 illustrates the use of these measures. 

(d) Quartiles are points which divide a distribution of 
scores into quarters or fourths. The upper or third quartile 
is midway between the median and the highest score and 
separates the first quarter of the class from the second. 
Likewise the lower or first quartile divides the lower half 
of the distribution into third and fourth quarters or fourths. 
Table 16 shows these quartiles in relation to the mean and 
median. 

(e) Percentiles are points in a distribution which show 
the standing of a given score in relation to the entire group. 
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Centiles divide a distribution into one hundred divisions, 
deciles into tenths, and quartiles divide the distribution into 
fourths. That is, a score at the tenth percentile (a per- 
centile rank of 10) is better than 10 per cent but is ex- 
ceeded by 90 per cent of the scores. A percentile rank of 
70 indicates that a given pupil is excelled by 30 per cent 
of the pupils but is better than 70 per cent. It is when 
percentile ranks are published, rather than age or grade 
equivalents, that percentiles are used as norms. In Table 
14 the use of percentile scores is illustrated, showing par- 
ticularly that the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles represent 
respectively the first quartile, median, and third quartile. 


TABLE 16 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION oF 172 Scores IN 10TH 
GRADE ENGLISH TEST 


Scores Frequency 
110-114 1 
105-109 2 
100-104 0 
95-99 2 
90-94 4 
85-89 11 — 90th Percentile, 86.27 
80-84 15 
75-79 16 — Third Quartile, 75.5 
70-74 22 
65-69 26 — Median, 67.5; Mean, 65.15 
60-64 24 
55-59 10 — First Quartile, 57 
50-54 14 
45-49 11 — 10th Percentile, 46.45 
40-44 4 
35-39 c 
30-34 2 
25-29 1 
Neel 72 


(3) Objective tests necessitate a relative marking sys- 
tem. The use of objective tests, composed of a large 
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number of test responses, 135 for example, necessitates a 
different approach to the marking system than that em- 
ployed when five or ten essay questions have been used. 
Traditionally, marking was done on the basis of 100 per 
cent with 70 or 75 as a passing mark. The instructor deter- 
mined before reading the papers what the passing mark 
would be and marked the papers accordingly. Two 
changes in point of view and in practice are necessary if a 
teacher is to secure the most benefit from the objective 
examination. First, the teacher must realize that the 
passing mark cannot be determined in advance; he must 
wait until he learns what scores all the pupils have made. 
The larger number of test items is used to get a better 
distribution—more spread—among the students taking the 
test. It would, therefore, be out of order to say in advance 
that 70 per cent would be the passing mark. Possibly only 
five per cent of the class would exceed that score. This 
suggests the second change; namely, that the teacher begin 
in the middle of the distribution instead of at the top, or 
at the failing mark, to assign the marks. There is danger, 
of course, of a lowering of standards through using this 
procedure, but the teacher will have to employ other checks 
to offset this danger and must reteach some of the material 
if the whole class makes low scores. The point of this 
discussion is that many of the benefits of comprehensive 
objective tests are lost if the teacher adheres to the tra- 
ditional percentage marking system. It was based upon 
two false assumptions: first, that a mythical perfection 
exists, represented by a mark of 100; and second, that an 
arbitrarily determined passing mark can be_ justified. 
When objective tests are used, the marks are based upon 
the achievement of the class; marks have only relative, not 
absolute, value. 

This principle may be illustrated by Table 17, in which 
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TABLE 17 


ILLUSTRATING How OsJective Test Scores ARE 
CHANGED InTo Marks 


Letter Making Percentage Marking 
System Scores System 


A 88 95-100 


61 85-89 


C 50 80-84 


34 75-79 


D 22 70-74 


Pr 11 Below 70 (failure) 


31 scores in a chemistry test are shown, first in an order 
distribution and then translated into marks. The column 
on the left indicates how marks would be distributed if let- 
ters are used; on the right we see the principle applied to 
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a percentage marking scale. The test contained 109 items. 
The highest score was 88, the lowest 8, the median 44. We 
begin by assigning to the middle 50 per cent of the class a 
mark of C, or marks between 75 and 89, and scale the re- 
maining marks up or down from that central point. If the 
instructor had designated 70 as the passing mark, only 
seven, or 22.6 per cent, of the class would have passed. 
With a relative marking system, only three students, or 
slightly less than 10 per cent, would be considered failures, 
although the reader should be cautioned against thinking 
that a certain percentage of students is obliged to fail. 


5. Meaning of the scientific study of education 


There is considerable support for the belief that educa- 
tion is a science; that the work of a teacher is that of an 
applied scientist, one trained to use a body of technical 
information and to apply specialized skills and techniques 
in the complex situations of the classroom. The extreme 
statement of this position is to be contrasted with the view 
that teaching is an art; that the work of a teacher cannot 
be reduced to the cold, analytical procedures of the scien- 
tist. Actually, the teacher must be both artist and scien- 
tist, and so the wise position maintains that much progress 
will come through a scientific attack upon educational 
problems, rendering more effective the artistry of the 
teacher. It will be our purpose in the next few paragraphs 
to set forth the possibilities and the limitations of a scien- 
tific study of education. 

a. Possibilities. A most extreme statement is that of 
John B. Watson,® an experimenter who did much to show 
the possibilities of scientific investigation, particularly in 
the study of infant behavior: 


68 John B. Watson, The Ways of Behaviorism, Harper and Brothers, 1928, 
p. 14. 
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With the Behaviouristic point of view now becoming dominant it is 
hard to find a place for what is called philosophy. Philosophy is pass- 
ing—has already all but passed. 


One of our foremost exponents of a science of education 
is Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the Department of Edu- 
cation in the University of Chicago. Like Cattell, Hall, 
and James, he studied in Europe in the early days of the 
Wundt laboratory and made valuable contributions to the 
new psychology in America. He has directed many students 
in scientific studies of education and is much in demand as 
a platform lecturer, because of his clarity of expression and 
forcefulness of presentation. He is always to be found in 
the front ranks of those urging that more scientific inquiries 
be used in education, as evidenced by two quotations: 


We must guide education by applying to this field of human en- 
deavor the same forms of scientific analysis that have been successful 
in the mastery of the physical world.® 

The science of education aims to collect by all available methods full 
information with regard to the origin, development, and present form 
of school practices and also full information with regard to social needs. 
It aims to subject present practices to rigid tests and comparisons and 
to analyze all procedure in the schools by experimental methods and 
by observation. It aims to secure complete and definite records of all 
that the school attempts and accomplishes.7° 


Dr. Leonard P. Ayres gives a clear exposition of the 
method of science in a symposium on “Measurement of the 
Educational Product”: 


The scientific method is at base analytic scrutiny, exact measuring, 
careful recording, and judgment on the basis of observed fact. Science 
in education is not a body of information, but a method, and its object 
is to find out and to learn how. 


69 Charles H. Judd, Conference on Examinations, Eastbourne, England, 
Teachers College, New York, 1931, p. 57. 

70 Charles H. Judd, Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education, 
Ginn, 1918, p. 305. 

71 Leonard P. Ayres, in Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Co., 1918, p. 14. 
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In the same volume Dr. Thorndike” restates his own 
conception of measurement as a phase of scientific method: 


Whatever exists at all exists in some amount. To know it thoroughly 
involves knowing its quantity as well as its quality. Education is con- 
cerned with changes in human beings; a change is a difference between 
two conditions; each of these conditions is known to us only by the 
products produced by it—things made, words spoken, acts performed, 
and the like. To measure any of these products means to define its 
amount in some way so that competent persons will know how large 
it is, better than they would without measurement. 


Another group would apply the methods of science in 
determining educational objectives, among them W. W. 
Charters, Franklin Bobbitt, and C. C. Peters. The latter 
makes a good case for determining scientifically what should 
be taught, in his chapter on “Scientific Method and the 
Curriculum’: 7 


We need to replace these empirical conclusions regarding the values 
of the several subjects with scientific investigations that will be im- 
personal, systematic, observational. 

1. Fundamentally, we need to know, on a scientific basis, what are 
the abilities that are needed in society. 

2. What subject matter can make the largest contributions toward 
these desired ends... . 

3. What are the methods of handling the subject matter that will 
be most economical of time and energy... . 


Dr. Judd is hopeful also that science can contribute to 
clearer statements of objectives, as expressed in his chapter 
on “A Forward Look” in the Yearbook dealing with “‘Meas- 
urement of the Educational Product.” ™ 


The answer to the objection that measurement is limited to a few 
trivial aspects of teaching is steadily becoming more cogent. This 


72. L. Thorndike, in Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Co., 1918, p. 16. 

73 Charles C. Peters, Foundations of Educational Sociology, Revised Edi- 
tion, Macmillan, 1930, p. 81. 

74 Charles H. Judd, Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1918, p. 158. 
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hopeful conclusion is fully supported by one fact which serves at the 
same time to reveal one of the most important advantages of measure- 
ments, namely, the fact that with the development of measurement 
there is coming into education a greater general clearness and definite- 
ness of purpose. 


A sort of antidote for the tendencies toward activity for 
its own sake is found in a clear-cut statement from Sy- 
monds: ” 

Activity is essential in learning, but one must be able to measure 


success or failure and improvement. This is what measurement in 
education aims to accomplish. 


b. Limitations. It will be in order now to present the 
contrary point of view. The adherents of philosophy are 
doubtful, if not skeptical, about the possibilities of bor- 
rowing the techniques and procedures of the physical and 
natural sciences and applying them to education. They 
sound a warning that science can measure only certain lim- 
ited aspects of educational outcomes, places undue em- 
phasis upon them, and neglects others. 

All things that can be measured, and all things, just as far as they 
can be measured, come within the purview of science. The realm of 


science is quantity. Quality can be appraised, but it cannot be meas- 
ured.76 


John Dewey ™” thinks that “educational science cannot be 
constructed simply by borrowing the techniques of ex- 
periment and measurement found in physical science.” 
Likewise Professor Beard ** says: “I think we should be 
slow to assume that the analyzing and adding method of 


7 Percival M. Symonds, Measuremeni in Secondary Education, Mac- 
millan, 1930, p. 9. 

76 B. H. Streeter, Reality, Macmillan, 1926, p. 26. 

77 John Dewey, The Sources of a Science of Education, Horace Liveright, 
1929, p. 26. 

78 Charles A. Beard, Research in the Social Sciences, Macmillan, 1929, 
p. 281. 
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natural science is equally appropriate to human affairs 
and will prove equally fruitful in results.” 

Professor Bode “’ pays his respects to one of the favored 
research techniques of the scientists (the questionnaire) 
in discussing the futility of taking appeal to consensus of 
opinion: 

The net result of such procedure is either to cover up real differences 
in point of view, or else to make the consensus a means of perpetuating 
the prejudices of the past. The irony in the present enthusiasm for 
scientific method lies in the fact that tradition is placed in the saddle 
and acclaimed in the name of scientific method. This technique is 


adapted only to fact-finding, to a determination of what is, not of what 
ought to be. 


That we are beginning to realize the limitations of 
science in studying education is clearly seen by Counts, 
and pointedly stated in his “American Road to Culture.” °° 


Many prominent educators seem to believe that there is no educa- 
tional problem which is incapable of objective solution. . . . This com- 
plete absorption in educational science, however, is beginning to relax. 
Many able students of the question are contending that the solution of 
educational problems does not follow automatically from investigation 
and that provision must be made for a process of synthesis and 
evaluation which les somewhat beyond the confines of science. 


Henry G. Hullfish *' says that scientific development in 
the field of measurement has “glorified both the adminis- 
trator and the teacher” but that we are “beginning to 
realize what we should always have known, that it is dead- 
ening and fruitless for both the student and the teacher.” 

The issue may be brought more clearly into focus by 
allowing Dr. Thorndike * a word of rebuttal, so to speak: 


79 B. H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories, Macmillan, 1927, p. 134. 

80 George S. Counts, The American Road to Culture, John Day, 1930, 
p. 169. 

81 Henry G. Hullfish, The Educational Frontier, Appleton, 1933, p. 171. 

82 E. L. Thorndike, quoted by Kilpatrick in Source Book in the Philosophy 
of Education, Revised Edition, Macmillan, 1934, pp. 38-9. 
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These tests will not replace skill, they will not replace tact, they 
will not replace kindness, they will not replace enthusiasm nor nobility. 
On the other hand, they will not in any sense harm us, and they will 
be useful as helps, no matter how ideal our aims. Our ideals may be 
as lofty and subtle as you please, but if they are real ideals, they are 
ideals for achieving something; and if anything real is ever achieved, it 
can be measured. Not perhaps now, and not perhaps in fifty years; but 
if a thing exists, it exists in some amount; and if it exists in some 
amount it can be measured. I am suspicious of educational achieve- 
ments which are so subtle and refined and spiritual that they cannot 
be measured. I fear that they do not exist. 

The foregoing citations may leave the student in a state 
of bewilderment about the place of science. The dif- 
ferences in point of view expressed here represent the old 
conflict between science and philosophy. Now, let us ex- 
amine the methods of science and mention a few problems 
or questions for which the educators are seeking answers. 
This will doubtless bring into clearer outline the truth of 
the situation, namely, that both science and philosophy 
can contribute to the solution of most of our problems. 
Philosophy points the way; science tests the results. 

c. The method of science is experimentation, system- 
atic observation. Science proceeds on the assumption 
that “nothing is uncaused”’; it tries to find the cause. It 
is this point of view, called the scientific attitude, that is 
needed in education, to offset the effects of blind follow- 
ing of traditional practices and empirical, impressionistic 
decisions. 

Dr. Peters ** has summarized the essential elements in 
scientific procedure very clearly: 

But what is involved in making a scientific survey of social needs 
and of educational values? How will a scientific study differ from the 
empirical ones that have from time to time been attempted? In 


exactly the same way in which all science differs from common sense 
—namely, merely in being more systematic. 


83 Charles C. Peters, Foundations of Educational Sociology, Revised Edi- 
tion, Macmillan, 1930, pp. 83-85. 
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1. Repeatability is the basic demand of scientific research. 

2. Scientific procedure involves suppressing the personal equation 
of the investigator. 

3. The scientific method is analytical. 

4. Scientific procedures are largely quantitative. 

5. Scientific method demands that one generalize only on the basis 
of representative cases. 

6. Scientific method forbids generalization on too few cases. 


A complete scientific solution usually involves five rather 
distinct steps, which will be outlined here and illustrated 
with well-known examples of scientific study. First step, 
recognition of a problem; second step, formulation of a 
hypothesis, that is, venturing a guess (theory) as to its 
solution; third step, testing, trying out the hypothesis. 
The last involves modification of the hypothesis as a re- 
sult of the testing. The re-guessing and re-testing go 
on until the investigator becomes convinced he is working 
on the right theory; fourth step, stating the results in the 
form of a conclusion; fifth step, applying the results to 
other similar problems, that is, generalizing the conclu- 
sion so that the theory becomes a law or principle. 

These five steps may be illustrated by referring to the 
study of yellow fever by Dr. Walter Reed and others. 

First: The problem was clear. Yellow fever was causing 
the death of thousands of people annually. 

Second: One theory was that the mosquito was a carrier 
of the disease; that the ravages of the disease could be 
checked if the mosquito were eliminated. 

Third: Dr. Reed tested the theory by studying the 
symptoms of persons who were bitten by mosquitoes that 
were known to have bitten victims of the disease. He 
even allowed himself to be bitten, contracted the disease, 


and died. 
Fourth: The conclusion of Dr. Reed’s investigations, 
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and of others studying the same problem, was that the 
mosquito was the cause of the spread of yellow fever. 

Fifth: With the cause known, a solution was possible. 
Accordingly the breeding places of mosquitoes were elim- 
inated, and today every precaution is taken to prevent 
the disease. Only in very limited sections of the world is 
yellow fever known today. 

There are many good reasons why educational problems 
are difficult to solve by such methods. First, the prob- 
lems are frequently complex and lacking in clear defini- 
tion. Second, it is always difficult, often impossible, to 
isolate one factor or set of factors and study it alone. A 
physicist or chemist eliminates all of the variable factors 
except the one he is studying. Third, educational prob- 
lems always involve human beings, and it is not practicable 
to set up laboratory conditions for the control of the ex- 
periment. Fourth, education is a gradual process, requir- 
ing long periods of time for the study of problems. We 
have had comparatively little long-term study of educa- 
tional outcomes. To shorten the process leads to hasty 
conclusions. 

Coupled with these plausible explanations are some ex- 
cuses, not reasons, for refraining from attacking our prob- 
lems scientifically. The first of these, human inertia, is a 
powerful deterrent to action. It is so easy to let well 
enough alone. Second, there is the ever-present fear that 
conditions might become worse. ‘Third, school people gen- 
erally have not welcomed measurement of the results of 
their efforts. Too many have been motivated by the be- 
lief that “What they don’t know won’t hurt them.” 

d. Some benefits of scientific study. Citation of a few 
educational practices that have been modified as a result 
of scientific study will assist the student in evaluating this 
influence. 
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(1) Reading. There is little excuse today for a teacher 
doing a poor job of teaching reading, a subject that has 
been studied probably more than any other. The shift 
from oral to silent reading, and from word-calling to get- 
ting thought, is the result of investigation. By use of 


Individual Reading Interests Satisfied in the Class Library Center 
While Other Group Activities Are in Progress in Other Parts of 
the Room. 


motion pictures and other optical instruments, much has 
been learned about motions of the eye and mechanics of 
reading. The eye must come to rest before it “sees”; it 
moves across the line on a page by a series of stops and 
starts, which are called fixations. If these are regular, 
few to the line, and if there is no zig-zagging back and 
forth, the chances for error are reduced and the amount of 
comprehension is relatively greater. 
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(2) Spelling. The investigations of Thorndike, Horn, 
Ashbaugh, and others have caused the elimination of much 
of the wasted motion in the teaching of spelling, the first 
subject to be studied objectively. Instead of using words 
of the demon, jaw-breaker type, we now teach those words 
in most common use. 

(3) Writing. Instruction in penmanship produces 
uniformly better results since we have ceased to work 
toward copybook perfection and have set up legibility as 
a standard. By means of handwriting scales a teacher may 
show a pupil his need for improvement and the successive 
stages of his progress. 

(4) Classification of pupils. We are now able to place 
pupils in classes or sections best suited to their individual 
learning rate, as a result of the measuring instruments in 
use. 

(5) Behavior problems. We no longer hold to the old 
belief that all boys are bad; that their wills must be broken 
and their natural impulses thwarted. Instead we try to 
provide wholesome, healthy surroundings and furnish ac- 
tivities that call for the best responses of the individual. 
The few cases of maladjustment are studied with the de- 
sire of finding their cause. 


e. Problems that need to be studied scientifically. 


(1) We need objective data about the Activity Cur- 
riculum. It is easy to see that children are happier in such 
a school, but do they learn as much, and do they retain what 
they do learn? Is the “fiber of education” being weak- 
ened? 

(2) At what levels should various subjects be studied 
most intensively? One superintendent proposes postpon- 
ing serious study of arithmetic until the seventh grade. 
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Possibly foreign languages could be learned more painlessly 
if introduced earlier. 

(3) What are the measurable benefits of unit instruc- 
tion and contract plans? Are pupils more able to think 
for themselves and to work independently? What are the 
effects of integration of subject matter? Which produces 
the better results, intensive or extensive reading? 

(4) Do extra-curricular activities make positive con- 
tributions to better citizenship? What are the effects of 
more freedom in cooperative student management? 

(5) The radio and the movies present challenges to 
the schools. What is the most effective use of radio broad- 
casts? Very little research has been done in this area. 
Such investigations as the Payne Fund Studies ** of the 
effects of movies are revealing and suggest the need for 
other scientific inquiries. 

(6) One superintendent proposes that boys, in particu- 
lar, be admitted to the junior high school on height. We 
need evidence as to the ultimate effects of assigning pupils 
to grades where they are socially and physically better ad- 
justed, regardless of their scholastic attainments. 

Most of these suggestions would involve long-term in- 
vestigations carried on in actual classroom situations. We 
have undoubtedly reached the stage which requires that a 
good share of our research be of that character. Much of 
it in the past has been of the snapshot variety, collecting 
a sample of what is being done, a method criticized by 
Bode in one of the citations quoted. Wider dissemination 
of the benefits of scientific study will cause teachers to be 
less afraid of inquiries and will make parents more willing 
to have experiments tried out in their schools. 


84 W. W. Charters, “Motion Pictures and Youth,” Payne Fund Studies, 13 
volumes, Macmillan, 1933. 
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6. A socio-scientific approach 


In this unit we have discussed the historical and tradi- 
tional influences affecting American education, the philo- 
sophical influences, and the psychological and scientific in- 
fluences. The attempt, in the entire volume, has been to 
consider education as a social force, and the study of edu- 
cation as asocial study. Although this viewpoint 1s empha- 
sized throughout, it may be well in this discussion of in- 
fluences affecting our schools to mention specifically the 
influence of the modern sociological approach to education. 
We have chosen to call it the socio-scientific approach. 

Sociology is attempting to utilize the contributions of 
philosophy and of psychology in the building of an educa- 
tional practice which will square with the needs of a modern 
society. Thus it becomes an integrating force, recognizing 
and utilizing the contributions of science and of theory, 
but insisting upon the necessity for judging and interpret- 
ing the resultant practices in the light of their usefulness 
to society. 

The weakness of the limited application of science to 
the determination of educational practices has been dem- 
onstrated frequently. The sociological approach demands 
that scientific techniques be used, but also that the whole 
life of the pupil be taken into account. It demands that 
the teacher take account of all the factors that influence 
child behavior, and not merely certain limited classroom 
factors. The sociological approach demands that all these 
influences be coordinated and utilized in the development 
of a unified personality appropriate to the needs of modern 
life. 
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D. Problems and References for Collateral Study 


Problems for Students 


1. Trace the development of education in your community from 
the earliest settlers to the present time. 

2. Trace the development of secondary education in your home 
community, stressing the agencies and persons that were influential. 

3. Make a list of traditional practices that persist in your com- 
munity. 

4. Make a detailed study of the educational activities of one 
religious group or denomination in your state. 

5. Evaluate a number of current practices in education in the 
light of the conflicting theories of education. 

6. Compare the points of view of John Dewey and W. C. Bagley, 
as expressed in their books and magazine articles. 

7. Prepare a critical analysis of the views and writings of one of 
the educational leaders mentioned in this unit. 

8. Write a detailed analysis of one or more of the contemporary 
schools of psychology. 

9. List the practices in your home schools that are traceable to 
the influences discussed in this unit. 

10. What are some of the benefits of the scientific study of educa- 
tion in the schools as you know them? 

11. Write a critique of the tests and measures that would be useful 
in some educational situation with which you are familiar. 
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WENT Lee ele 


The Significance of Education in Soctety 


HAT is the relation of the schools to the other edu- 

cative agencies? What is the function of education 
in society? Should the schools lead or follow social prog- 
ress? Those are the questions discussed in this unit. Edu- 
cation is broadly interpreted to “imply every phase of the 
process by which society as a whole, or any of its agencies, 
consciously seeks to develop socially significant abilities and 
characteristics in its members.” * Education is presented 
as a social science, not merely as a professional subject for 
prospective teachers. A hasty exploration of the field of 
comparative education will enable us to discover how 
political leaders and statesmen in other countries employ 
educational techniques and work through the schools to 
accomplish their nationalistic aims and purposes. 


A. Various Educative Agencies in Society 


Too often we think of education as being synonymous 
with schooling. When it is said that an individual is well 
educated, such a statement is usually interpreted to mean 
that he has had the benefit of a great deal of formal school- 
ing. A moment’s reflection will reveal how erroneous such 
an interpretation is. Many able leaders in former genera- 
tions attended school only a few months in their entire 
lifetime. Much of our work in school is done as though we 
were overlooking all other educative agencies entirely. We 


1 Definition of education used in “Issues of Secondary Education,” report 
of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education of the De- 
partment of Secondary Principals, Bulletin 59, January, 1936. 
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shall find it profitable to list some of these non-school 
agencies, to study their methods, and to see what relation 
they bear to the school system. 


1. Non-school educative agencies 


a. Thehome. In spite of statements and warnings that 
the influence of the home is declining, it probably con- 
tinues to be, for good or ill, the most effective educational 
agency in society. Its decline is a relative matter because 
it now has so many competitors. From the point of view 
of society, the influence of the home may be positive or 
negative, but effective to a marked degree. Children from 
homes where the family relationships are wholesome and 
where the parents participate in the cultural and civic life 
of the community usually enter into the life of the school 
cooperatively and wholeheartedly and experience little 
difficulty finding their places as participating citizens. On 
the contrary, the children from homes that are lacking in 
cultural advantages and where anti-social attitudes pre- 
vail have difficulty entering into codperative relation- 
ships and frequently run afoul of the law. If the home life 
provides stimulating constructive activities, the children 
do not need to find outlets for all their energies and interests 
in the neighborhood gangs. Case studies of inmates of 
penal institutions reveal an alarming proportion of chil- 
dren from broken homes. 

It is in the home that the child learns the language. He 
develops certain attitudes toward society and its institu- 
tions. Whatever ideals he possesses have their roots in 
those of the home. The pattern which his personality 
ultimately assumes is stamped in during the early years. 
He accepts the religion of the parents so completely that 
he seldom departs from it. All these influences make up 
what is called the social inheritance, a force probably just 
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as potent in shaping the child as the biological heritage. 
The behaviorists’ extravagant claim that they could make 
anything they wished out of a child if they could control 
the environment contains a large element of truth. 

The school has made two somewhat contradictory mis- 
takes in relation to the home and its influence. On the 
one hand, it has been a bit too ready to accept the popular 
notion that the home is declining. That is, there is a 
somewhat tacit acceptance of that notion, with a resulting 
negligence in preparing its pupils for future home responsi- 
bilities. The organized school probably has no more im- 
portant function than to prepare its products for future 
family relationships. This it can do only half-heartedly 
if it has doubts concerning the place of the home in society. 
On the other hand, school officials have erred in “passing 
the buck” to the home. They have not tried sufficiently 
to understand the contributions of the home to the individ- 
ual pupil’s development and to build a school program that 
would supplement those influences. One frequent error 
consists of assuming that all pupils from a given locality 
are alike in needs and interests, whereupon the school 
offers a uniform curriculum. There has been a good deal 
of determinism in the school’s attitude. We have been too 
ready to assume that nothing could be done for those folks 
living “across the tracks” or “on the south side.” Such 
activities as those of visiting teachers and community and 
school nurses are of great benefit in bringing the school 
and home into better functional relationship. 

The term Visiting Teacher? is a comparatively new one 
in educational parlance. It is used to describe the activi- 
ties of a school official whose chief duty is to establish co- 
operative relations between the school and the home. Such 


2The National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will furnish information concerning this movement. 
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persons are usually part-time teachers who spend part of 
each day in the classroom and the remainder visiting the 
homes, or former teachers who devote all their time to 
making home contacts. Among other duties they do the 
work usually assigned to attendance or truant officers. 
The latter officials have always been at a distinct dis- 
advantage from an educational point of view because they 
are generally regarded as police officers. As a rule, they 
were none too tactful in approaching the home, and they 
were more interested in enforcing the compulsory attend- 
ance laws than in securing a satisfactory adjustment of the 
child’s difficulties. The visiting teacher, on the other hand, 
is a sympathetic, mature person who understands the 
school’s point of view and knows how to help the parent to 
understand. Parent-Teacher organizations have contrib- 
uted much to bringing the home and school closer together, 
but too often they have reached only those homes already 
in sympathy and cooperation with the school. The visit- 
ing teacher movement offers much of promise. 

b. The church. The religious impulses are among the 
most universal characteristics of man, and probably spring 
out of man’s desire to understand the factors of his environ- 
ment. In the early days when he could find no satisfactory 
explanations, he developed fears and superstitions and 
beliefs, which were handed down from one generation to 
another and eventually became formalized and ritualized 
into elaborate ceremonials. In due time a priest class 
arose to provide instruction in the mysteries of the church. 
For many centuries the only formal instruction was carried 
on by the church. So through the ages, the church has 
been one of the most effective educational agencies. 

In modern times the church is faced with a number of 
handicaps when it attempts to operate as an educational 
institution. First, its chief problem grows out of its diffi- 
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culty in distinguishing between instruction and worship. 
Man has a natural desire to worship a supreme being, and 
it is in the worship services of the church that opportunities 
are provided for the expression of those impulses. Wor- 
ship suffers when instruction in theological doctrines and 
denominational creeds are introduced. Many churches 
try to provide for the instructional phases of their program 
in the Sunday School and leave the worship to the church 
services. Because this distinction is not made clear, the 
instruction is frequently shrouded in doctrines and creeds, 
and the objectives are not clearly defined. 

A second handicap is found in its dependence upon 
voluntary leadership that is subject to frequent turnover 
and great irregularity in attendance. Many city churches 
engage educational directors who are able to organize a pro- 
gram around definite educational objectives and to partially 
train those volunteer workers who will do the instructing. 

A third handicap is that the church is hopelessly and in- 
curably conservative. Of course, that is the church’s func- 
tion; it is the conserver of the moral and ethical traditions. 
But that may be the rock over which the whole program 
stumbles when attention needs to be given to the ills of 
society. One devout, sincere church member said, “The 
thing I like about our pastor is that he doesn’t monkey with 
the social order.’ Who should be concerned about the 
social order if the church is not? 

In spite of these handicaps, the church exerts a tremen- 
dous influence as an educational agency. It keeps before its 
constituents moral ideals and ethical standards. It serves 
as a spiritual reservoir, rendering a much needed service in 
a society so immersed in materialistic and mechanistic in- 
fluences. In these days when so much emphasis is placed 
upon adult education the church finds a great opportunity 
in that field. 
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c. The press. The late Will Rogers may have been 
speaking for all of us when he said, “All I know is what I 
read in the papers.” ‘There is no way of determining to 
what extent our ideas and our attitudes depend upon the 
press. We do know that the press is a tremendously power- 
ful educative agency. We need only to remind ourselves 
that there are newspapers and magazines for people of all 
ages and classes and nationalities, and within each group 
there is a wide range of appeal to interests and tastes. Prob- 
ably in no other area of contemporary life do we find the of- 
fering so varied; from the cheap “pulps” which play up the 
mystery, thriller, or love theme to the cultural and literary 
periodical; from the five cent weekly with mass appeal to 
the one dollar monthly; from the popular science magazine 
to the highly technical journal. There are newspapers in 
all languages, trade and professional and fraternal house 
organs, magazines for children, women, men; no group at 
any level is overlooked. 

Educators simply cannot overlook the influence of the 
press. On the contrary, they should use it, try to help stu- 
dents to be more critical in appraising its content, and en- 
deavor to supplement or offset its effects, as the need arises. , 
Take the matter of civics instruction in school, where the 
pupil learns certain stereotyped bits of information about 
how the government agencies operate. This may be of no 
avail if the pupils read the daily papers with their politically 
tinted accounts of machine manipulation and control and 
lobbying. The writer once observed an eighth grade class 
discussing how a bill becomes a law, in a town which is a 
railway center of considerable importance. The day before 
he had visited the state legislature and witnessed the “‘kill- 
ing” of a so-called full crew bill, intended to benefit em- 
ployees of railroads. The voting followed strict party lines. 
He took the trouble to hunt up the trade union paper that 
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discussed the legislative action, wherein the ruling powers 
and certain “bosses” were roundly condemned. Now, if the 
pupils read this account or heard it discussed by their rail- 
roading parents and their co-workers, their respect for the 
school’s teachings would almost certainly be lessened and 
their faith in their government somewhat shattered. The 
textbook discussion is quite tame and innocuous compared 
with the newspaper or trade journal account. 

The influence of the press becomes a matter of grave 
concern to the school when one remembers that the publi- 
cation of newspapers or Magazines is a big business, an 1m- 
mense commercial undertaking, and consequently may be 
controlled by one man or by a small group. The news and 
editorials may be colored and biased and augmented by 
cartoons and comic strips. The editorial policy may be 
blatantly sensational or hopelessly reactionary, reflecting 
the views of the owner. One man in this country in 1936 
owned 28 newspapers with a daily circulation of 5,500,000; 
13 magazines; 40 per cent of the syndicated features sold 
in the United States; one movie news reel and one large- 
scale movie production company; and eight radio stations.*® 
The school will not go far in preserving the traditions we 
now have, in creating a more desirable social order, or in 
preventing the encroachment of political theories we do not 
desire, unless it has the help of the press in its efforts or is 
able to help its students to understand and interpret what 
the press is trying to do, who controls it, and what motives 
are back of its activities. 

The dangers in monopoly control are clearly indicated 
in the following article: * 


8 “Hearst,” Fortune, 12:42-45, October, 1935. 
4From the News Letter, Vol. I, No. 2, December, 1935, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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In the agencies of communication which most vitally influence thought 
and behavior—the motion picture, the radio, the newspaper—there has 
been a tendency during recent years which cannot be overlooked by 
those who would grasp the true social implications of these media. That 
is the growing concentration of control in the hands of a few individuals 
or concerns. The motion picture industry is largely in the hands of a 
few powerful producers. Most of the radio broadcasting is controlled 
by two national chains. Likewise, the small individual newspaper pub- 
lisher has been replaced by the giant publisher who controls chains 
from coast to coast. 

While it cannot be said that this concentration of control has been 
used—except in a few isolated cases—for the purpose of furthering 
special causes or interests, the possibility of such use in the future should 
always be recognized. Since most of the revenue of the newspaper 
and the radio is derived from advertising, it is only natural that these 
media of communication should reflect the views and support the in- 
terests of the advertisers. 


d. Theradio. A new educational medium and one with 
great potentialities is the radio. It is privately controlled 
and operated to a large extent by the manufacturers of radio 
equipment. The broadcasters have had to depend upon 
advertisers who have been willing to pay enormous prices 
to become sponsors of 15 to 60 minutes of entertainment 
so that they might have the privilege of using from 15 
seconds to 15 minutes to tell an unseen audience about their 
products. All these conditions present great possibilities 
for control in the interests of the few at the expense of the 
many. But, as yet the broadcasters have been so busy 
keeping pace with the new technical improvements and in 
introducing program innovations that there is little indi- 
cation of the ultimate form of educational service that may 
be rendered. 

It would be folly to deny the beneficial effects of the 
radio. Without doubt, musical interests have been wid- 
ened and deepened, and attention has been directed toward 
world-wide events. The radio seems to have high poten- 
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tialities in developing world-mindedness. Whether it will 
be done incidentally, or better, by means of conscious effort 
in that direction remains to be seen. Whether we have 
the wit and the ingenuity to design broadcasts or to tune 
in on the international events that will produce world-mind- 
edness is still an open question. Without doubt, the many 
acknowledged benefits so far achieved have been consid- 
erably discounted by the effects of the false and misleading 
advertising claims of manufacturers of mouth wash, cig- 
arettes, face powder, dog food, and all the rest. 

There have been several noteworthy attempts to make 
better use of the radio. The National Advisory Committee 
on Radio in Education has been active in observing the 
tendencies in radio developments, meanwhile voicing two 
protests. First, they condemned the action of the Federal 
Radio Commission in withholding broadcasting licenses 
from all but a few of the stations operated by educational 
institutions. Second, they asked that a minimum of fifteen 
per cent of time be allocated to educational broadcasts. 
There were controversies as to what was educational, but, 
on the whole, the broadcasting companies have heeded the 
requests of the Advisory Committee as well as could be 
expected of commercial concerns. 

A number of systematic attempts have been made to 
make radio programs available to schools. One of the most 
successful is the Ohio School of the Air, promoted by the 
Ohio State University. Teachers’ bulletins and study out- 
lines are prepared and distributed a week in advance, ena- 
bling the teachers to prepare to use programs designed 
especially for the schools. The Walter Damrosch concerts 
of the National Broadcasting Company and the American 
School of the Air of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
represent the best efforts of the national hook-ups to take 
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the radio to the schools. How many schools use those 
programs? How many pupils hear them? What is the 
effect where they are used? ‘Those are all questions for 
which there are few satisfactory answers. We have reached 
the point at which some carefully planned research studies 
can help the schools determine how to take advantage of all 
the possibilities in this new medium. 

The main point at issue in this section is not how to use 
the radio during school hours, because only a comparatively 
small number of schools are equipped to use the radio in 
the classroom. A more important problem is concerned 
with taking cognizance of the influences of the radio during 
the out-of-school hours of the pupil. What enrichment 
of their study of school subjects do we find? Is the public 
more interested in other parts of the world? Possibly the 
school should organize a sales resistance program to offset 
the ballyhoo and palaver of the sponsored program. Per- 
haps the radio news flashes take the edge off the news 
of the day so that the population at large awaits the arrival 
of newspapers with less eagerness. The commercial radio 
interests, like the newspapers, give the public what they 
think is wanted. This would suggest that efforts should 
be made to develop discriminating tastes and judgments 
and to encourage people to become more articulate in ex- 
pressing their wishes. So far the radio industry has de- 
veloped commercially, unaided and unhindered, except for 
some nominal regulation by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. If radio seems destined to become a powerful edu- 
cative factor in society, then society as a whole should be 
taking steps to control and direct its activity into educative 
avenues and channels beneficial to all, rather than allow- 
ing it to continue as an agency of commercial advertising 
and selling. 
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What the school may do with the radio is well illustrated 
by the following account: ° 


In few schools are radio programs being used as widely as in the 
Arsenal Technical Schools at Indianapolis. 

The schools have an enrollment of seven thousand pupils and a faculty 
of three hundred teachers. They are housed in fourteen buildings on 
a 76-acre campus near the center of Indianapolis. They are equipped 
with a complete public-address system with a loud-speaker in every 
classroom, laboratory, and shop—at every point, in fact, at which 
students assemble. A paid operator is employed who devotes his 
entire time to the distribution of broadcast material to classrooms. A 
member of the faculty ascertains in advance what programs are avail- 
able and prepares a list each week. 

Four general types of materials are distributed to classes. First, 
there are the programs originating on the campus. This type of pro- 
gram includes administrative bulletins, guidance talks, musical and 
dramatic broadcasts prepared by student groups, and the like. Mu- 
sical programs are the secondstype. The third type is the instructional 
programs from the American School of the Air, the Ohio School of 
the Air, the University of Kentucky series, and others. Programs ar- 
ranged by members of the faculty at Purdue University especially for 
the school are the fourth type. 


The place that the radio occupies in the lives of children 
and its importance as an educational medium are clearly 
indicated in the quotation below. It is an extract from an 
address delivered by Arthur G. Crane, chairman of the 
National Committee on Education by Radio.°® 


American children today are listening an average of over two hours 
a day to the radio. What are they hearing? What influences are 
bearing upon their lives? They are being educated by radio, whether 
this education be good or ill, elevating or debasing. This education may 
be tawdry, trivial, trifling, or it may bring to bear upon the lives of 
these citizens the best that America produces. 


e. The motion picture. Here we have a good illustra- — 
tion of a promising infant industry with great educative 


5 From the News Letter, Vol. I, No. 7, May, 1936, Columbus, Ohio. 
6 Quoted in Education by Radio, VI:21, July, 1936. 
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possibilities being allowed to grow up under the control 
of a few people who have been interested in it only as a 
commercial enterprise. For years the schools took little 
cognizance of it except to condemn it as an evil influence. 
The church was even more outspoken in its condemnation. 
It is only within the last half dozen years that any serious 
efforts have been made to improve the tastes of the pupils 
for better motion pictures. Dr. Edgar Dale‘ of Ohio State 
University, with some associates, has conducted some re- 
searches which show the possibilities of doing something 
along the line of better movie appreciation. 

It is not an over-statement to say that school people were 
slow to recognize the movies as an educational medium, as 
something more than mere entertainment. As in the case 
of the radio, it is the movies as a supplementary educational 
agency that should concern us here. A good case could be 
made for the geography that children learn from news reels 
and many short subjects. History and literature are richly 
supplemented by many of the good films of recent years, 
“The Tale of Two Cities” or “Little Women,” for example. 
Since the advent of the sound films the movie producers 
have been filming a number of the legitimate stage produc- 
tions, bringing to the smaller towns and cities current plays 
and frequently the leading members of the original cast. 
There are some hopeful and optimistic people who think 
the photoplay gives promise of becoming another form 
of literary art, taking its place with the novel, the drama, 
and the short story. 

The school needs to learn how to take full advantage of 
the opportunities afforded now, to help its students to be- 
come more discriminating in their judgments of the motion 
picture, and possibly, as a result, to create a demand for 
better films. After all, the producers, commercially minded 


7Edgar Dale, How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, Macmillan, 1933. 
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though they are, try to meet the demand as they see it. 
This is all on the positive side. The school, likewise, needs 
to give attention to the negative influences. By setting 
up for adolescents natural social situations that lay stress 
upon comradeship and wholesome relations between boys 
and girls, the influence of the sensual, over-done, adult love | 
themes may be counteracted. One comprehensive study,® 
financed by a grant from the Payne Fund, attempted to 
discover the social values of the cinema. Other studies 
like one conducted by the National Council of Teachers 
of English ® would assist us in making a better evaluation 
of the movies. Such voluntary agencies as the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures are accomplishing some 
worthwhile objectives by stressing the program, “Selection 
—not censorship.” 

An entertainment magazine, Variety, reports that 21 cents 
is the average admission price paid throughout the country 
and that an average of 68,700,000 attend the movies weekly. 
These figures are alarming, and the conclusions of the Payne 
Fund Studies are rather disturbing. The Parent-Teacher 
Council of Rochester, New York, sponsored a study to 
ascertain the extent and character of their movie problem. 
One hundred and fifty parents critically evaluated 109 fea- 
ture pictures and the conditions in the thirty-two theatres 
in which they were shown during the test week. Three 
thousand six hundred children, grades 4 to 9, were ques- 
tioned about their movie attendance. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the pictures dealt with crime, mystery, or war, and 65 per 
cent were voted as unsuitable for youth by six independent 
national organizations. Two thirds of the children had 


8W. W. Charters, editor, Motion Pictures and Youth, Payne Fund 
Studies, 13 vols., Macmillan, 1933. 

9W. Lewin, Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1934. 
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seen pictures in this class. Thus, the parents secured an 
answer to their question, “Is it our children that are dis- 
cussed in ‘Motion Pictures and Youth’?” *° 

f. The theatre. When we recall that “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was said to have been an important factor in pre- 
-cipitating the Civil War, we get a suggestion of the force 
of the drama in society. ‘The theatre is an important edu- 
cational agency. Possibly its influence has declined during 
the last decade or two; like the family, it is a matter of 
decline by comparison. The movies have “stolen the show” 
from the theatre. The “road,” as theatre people refer to 
the one-night stands of a generation ago, is almost non- 
existent. Only the larger cities get a chance to see the 
Broadway plays. But virtually every community in the 
land sees the films produced from them. They are often 
distorted and ‘‘movie-ized,” of course, but the message is 
there, and it is carried to an audience far surpassing any- 
thing the spoken stage ever knew. As a matter of fact, 
instead of being antagonistic forces and warring factions, 
both the motion picture and theatre producers are begin- 
ning to realize that they represent complementary angles 
of the same problem. The stage play has enjoyed a re- 
markable revival (season 1935-36), the movies are doing 
a better job of filming the plays, and all in all, there is more 
demand for the products of our dramatists, and consequently 
greater rewards for their efforts. Note what one of our 
foremost critics, William Lyon Phelps,” says: 


No art of any kind in America has made such strides forward as the 
art of the drama and theatre. Before the appearance of “Beyond the 
Horizon,” in 1919, there never had been any American dramatists who 


10 Adapted from an account in The News Letter, Vol. I, No. 7, May, 


_ 1936, Columbus, Ohio. 
11 William Lyon Phelps, Percy Hammond’s Drama Review Column, 


New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, April 12, 1936. 
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seriously could be compared with the best men in Europe; but even as 
the years from 1892 to 1924 saw the highest level attained by the British 
drama since the death of Shakespeare, so the years from 1924 to 1936 
have seen a group of original dramatists in America of high distinction. 
Eugene O’Neill, Sidney Howard, Maxwell Anderson, Philip Barry, 
Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood, George Kelly, Mare Connelly, George 
S. Kaufman, Rachel Crothers, S. N. Behrman, Sidney Kingsley, are all 
important. 


The theatre will continue to be an educative force of a 
high order. It may not touch directly as large a proportion 
of the population as do many other agencies, but because of 
its place in the entertainment world, it will exert an influence 
out of proportion to the number of people it reaches. The 
dramatist has a story to tell, a message to convey. He is 
the severest critic of his times. He can use satire, humor, 
tragedy, ridicule, comedy, or other appeals as his vehicle. 
His message is compelling because dramatizing is a most 
effective educational method. One of the most serious 
limitations is that the play must be supported. Patrons 
must continue to pay to see the production, else the actors 
cannot continue to present it. If the message is not a 
particularly appealing one and does not draw crowds, the 
producer will have to close the show, no matter how much 
the message needs to be told. For example, Clifford Odets’ 
“Paradise Lost” was a forceful appeal for a changed social 
structure, but it had a short run and, to a large extent, was 
witnessed by people already in agreement with its theme. 

One solution to this difficulty is a subsidized national 
theatre, which Eva Le Gallienne and others have been 
advocating. A beginning has been made with an allotment 
from the work relief funds, but how much of a start it is 
toward the larger objective remains to be seen. Doubtless 
in another generation or two we shall use government sub- 
sidies for supplementary educational activities such as the 
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drama. At present, the school can make more effective 
use of the drama as a form of art, as the voice of the critics 
of our civilization. In the school, too large a proportion 
of emphasis has been placed upon dramatizing as a method, 
and as a vehicle for the histrionic abilities of a few students, 
and not enough upon the drama and its influence in con- 
temporary life. Keeping in touch with the theatre and 
its offering is an exceptionally rewarding way to follow the 
tendencies in social, economic, and political life. And it 
is so much easier to do today, with the assistance we get 
from the radio and the movies. 

eg. Group associations, organizations, and societies. 
We are truly a nation of “joiners.” It would be difficult, 
indeed, to calculate the effect of our association with other 
more or less like-minded people in the multitude of or- 
ganizations and societies in which we hold voluntary mem- 
bership. People are drawn together because of similar 
tastes and temperaments, and they become more alike be- 
cause of being together. Group contacts are undoubtedly 
educative. Beginning with the gangs of small boys in cities 
and running through the intimate primary groups of early 
adolescence and the college fraternity and sorority, to the 
fraternal and civic organizations of adult life, we find as- 
sociations that are challenging to the vast majority of the 
members of society at all age levels. Some of them are 
quite intimate, loose-knit, informal organizations, such as 
the gangs; others, like the Boy Scouts, are quite formal 
in program and dignified in purpose, being organized on a 
national or international scale. In all cases the groupings 
operate to produce like-mindedness that results in similar 
patterns of thinking and uniformity of action. These group- 
ings may be very useful in society, setting standards of con- 
duct, preserving and handing down traditions, as in the 
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case of the person who says, ‘Our set doesn’t go in for those 
things”; or, they may produce undesirable results, as in 
the case of an individual who did something he is not proud 
of because he “went along with the crowd.” On the whole, 
their influence is on the side of conservatism. 

The school has been none too alert in taking into account 
the influence of these societal groups upon the lives and 
characters of the boys and girls and upon the homes from 
which they come. We have made some progress in late 
years through our community contacts, and particularly as 
a result of the guidance program of the school. Cumula-.- 
tive records enable the teacher to collect a vast amount of 
pertinent information, which, when supplemented by oc- 
casional visits to the homes, makes possible a much more 
thorough individual diagnosis. ‘Then, too, school practices 
are being modified to take advantage of the gregarious tend- 
encies of boys and girls, and to give expression to those 
impulses. The socialized procedures of the classroom are 
not so much at variance with life as the pupils would like 
to live it outside the school. A comprehensive program of 
extra-curricular activities furnishes outlets for virtually 
every type of interest that growing boys and girls have. 
The school is probably in a better position to take advantage 
of the educative values of association as a supplementary 
agency than is true with any of the other agencies we have 
discussed. To take that advantage pays big dividends in 
terms of a more vitally functioning school program; to fail 
to do so means lessened effectiveness. 

h. Advertising. It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the influence of advertising in our daily lives. If we say 
that education produces changes in the responses and re- 
actions of an individual, we are certainly justified in re- 
ferring to advertising as an educational medium. “We are 
living today under the subtle tyranny of the advertising 
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man,” Professor Park” reminds us. “He tells us what to 
wear, and makes us wear it . . . what to eat and makes us 
eat it. We do not resent his tyranny.’ That is where the 
danger lies. The “subtlety and effectiveness of the means” 
make it a powerful agency of social control. 

Professor Lumley quotes E. E. Caulkins,** who says: 


Advertising modifies the course of people’s daily thoughts, gives them 
new words, new phrases, new ideas, new fashions, new prejudices and 
new customs. In the same way it obliterates old sets of words and 
phrases, fashions and customs. It may be doubted if any other one 
force, the church and the press excepted, has so great an influence as 
advertising. 


We need not only to have our attention called to the 
fact that advertising is a powerful agency, but we should 
be encouraged to study its methods and its objectives. 
Lumley ** questions whether “high-pressure advertising is 
a clear gain in the social economy.” We pay dearly for it. 
We are told that some products have to be sold at five times 
their cost of production. A large share of this cost is due 
to the fact that so much is spent for advertising. The 
producers work diligently to get us to buy a product which 
is no better and not different fundamentally from a dozen 
other articles manufactured for the same purpose. What 
is worse, we allow ourselves to be persuaded to use commodi- 
ties that are actually harmful, as for example, hair tonics 
containing dangerous proportions of arsenic, and dentifrices 
that damage the enamel of the teeth. What the school 
needs to do is to help pupils to develop sales resistance. 
At least, it would be in order to furnish frequent oppor- 


12R, E. Park and D. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Study of So- 
ctology, University of Chicago Press, 1924, Chapter 13, p. 830. 

13}, EK. Caulkins, The Business of Advertising, D. Appleton-Century, 
1915, p. 9. 

147, KE. Lumley, Means of Social Control, D. Appleton-Century, 1925, 
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tunities to be critical and inquiring concerning the relative 
merits of products and the techniques of the advertisers. 
It is too powerful an agency to be merely tolerated; we need 
to understand and interpret it, to learn how to counteract 
its effects, because, as Lumley *° reminds us: 


When the advertised goals of life are compared with the non-adver- 
tised, we are shocked into a realization that our personal development 
is lopsided because of the tremendous pressure of this virile agency; we 
find that we are tricked into accepting something less than the best in 
life’s good. 


i. Propaganda. Here we have a medium that is even 
more subtle than advertising, and consequently more dan- 
gerous. We shall merely mention it in passing. Its per- 
petrators and purveyors are exceedingly anxious to find 
teachers willing to receive their literature and use it in the 
classroom. It is usually prepared for an appropriate emo- 
tional setting which renders its effects more penetrating 
into the attitudes of those on the receiving end. Witness 
the removal of German as a foreign language from our high 
school curriculum during the World War, due to the stories 
of atrocities in Belgium and France, most of which we have 
since learned were concocted for the purpose of bringing 
the United States into the struggle. It is a usually one- 
sided program, working in secret places, aiming to bias, 
not to liberate. President Hopkins** of Dartmouth de- 
clared, “It is the most insidious influence in the world’s 
affairs at the present time, disturbing to business, dangerous 
to international relations, and hostile to all that makes for 
righteousness.” The real question remains, Have we found 
out about propaganda; have we been sufficiently suspicious? 
If we haven’t, one duty of the school is to help its students 


15 fF, EH. Lumley, op. cit., p. 157. 
16 Quoted by F. E. Lumley, zbid., p. 210. 
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to become more alert and sensitive to the influences and 
effects of propaganda in society, whether it comes from high 
places in government at home or abroad, or from commer- 
cial or pressure groups. 

One of Adolph Hitler’s chief assistants is the Minister of 
Propaganda, Paul Joseph Goebbels. In discussing the 
group-mindedness developed in Nazi Germany, a special 
foreign correspondent ** reports that: 


Propaganda has made possible the modern dictators, who no longer 
sit on bayonets alone but are able to cushion their seats with the 
genuine and contagious enthusiasm and loyalty of such large masses as 
drag along, in decisive moments, the even larger mass of the discontented 
and indifferent, until visible opposition becomes negligible. Force is 
indispensable in crushing avowed opponents and discouraging secret 
antagonists, but it is propaganda which mobilizes the millions who shout 
themselves hoarse for “the leader” and finally go to the polls to cast valid 
“ves” ballots when it would be just as easy to vote “no.” 


B. The Function of the School in Society 


All of the agencies considered as supplementary educa- 
tional agencies in the foregoing pages have other functions 
and render other services. Education with most of them 
is at least a secondary objective, or, in some instances, only 
a by-product. They were not established primarily as 
educational agencies. ‘The school, on the contrary, is so- 
ciety’s agent, its one purpose being education. 


1. Primary function of the school. 


Society delegates to the school the formal instruction of 
its younger members. There is universal agreement con- 
cerning neither the details of what should be taught nor 
the methods that should be used. These differences of 
opinion frequently loom large and are the cause of bitter 


17 Otto D. Tolischus, “Spurring a Nation: The Nazi Way,” New York 
Times Magazine, March 29, 1936. 
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controversies in many communities. But, in spite of these 
differences, there is widespread belief in the value of formal 
education and trustful confidence in the school and its pur- 
pose. Society as a whole assigns to the organized educa- 
tional forces the responsibility for inducting its children 
into full fellowship in adult society, ready to accept the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Three illustrations will show the extent to which this 
belief is held by our people. When it was discovered that 
one third of the men drafted for the army in 1917-18 were 
physically unfit for military service, it was charged that 
the school’s program was at fault. Our present-day health 
and physical education program is the result. During the 
“flaming youth” era of the early twenties it was suggested 
that the school had neglected to do its part in providing 
worthwhile leisure time activities. One result was a new 
emphasis upon extra-curricular activities. ‘The school was 
even blamed for the depression. Alarmists of all types 
from the platform and in the press openly charged that there 
must have been something radically wrong with our edu- 
cational system, or our economic system would never have 
got into such a “jam.” As a consequence we have seen an 
awakened interest in contemporary social and economic 
problems. Five important considerations enter into a clear 
understanding of the function of the school: 

a. There is almost universal acceptance of the notion 
that whatever society needs to have done, it is the business 
of the school to help doit. This conviction frequently leads 
to difficulties and problems for the schools. In America, 
it is traditional for all people to have an abiding faith in the 
school. Sometimes this interest and devotion become a 
jealous guardianship, almost a feeling of ownership. Con- 
scientious, sincere, well-meaning patrons get in the way of 
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progress, so zealous are they in their efforts to take a hand 
in shaping the school’s policies. 

Another type of problem for school administrators grows 
out of frequent requests that the school be used to further 
some worthwhile community enterprise or that school chil- 
dren be permitted to participate in an “educational” pro- 
gram conducted by an organization or association that is 
promoting some particular activity. The majority of such 
demands are worthy, and it would be in order to use the 
schools to distribute literature, or to write essays on a given 
subject, if such drives and campaigns did not become a 
nuisance. Then, too, some of them are so carefully camou- 
flaged that it is difficult for superintendents and principals 
to distinguish between meritorious educational programs 
and pure propaganda for commercial interests. Such diffi- 
culties have led many school districts to bar all contests and 
campaigns and to permit neither speeches nor the distribu- 
tion of any literature sponsored by any group or agency. All 
this suggests that we can easily go too far and take too se- 
riously this notion that our schools belong to the people. 
It is convincing evidence that people generally believe that 
the school is an agency of society for educating all the 
people; this is the first consideration in understanding the 
function of the school in society. 

b. The second consideration is closely related to it. It 
is the business of the school to do what other agencies have 
left undone. Dr. Peters*® calls this the “residual function 
of the school.” 

The school need not itself attempt to give every form of training 


needed for life. It is only the co-ordinating and supplementing factor 
among all the educational agencies. Its function is a distinctly residual 
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one. It must itself do whatever needs to be done but which no agency 
is adequately doing. It begins where the other agencies leave off. 
That involves, that it should not blindly duplicate what other agencies 
are doing, and it involves that the school should not pass by any sort 
of training needed for effective future life which no other agency is 
adequately giving. 


Professor Finney *° expresses this philosophy thus: “Formal 
schooling is designed to furnish such information as the 
social process itself does not adequately teach.” 

This explains why so many activities have been added to 
the school’s program in recent years. If other agencies have 
not developed an effective health program, it is the duty of 
the school to do so. There is little doubt that the mortality 
from communicable diseases has been lessened by reason 
of the health inspection in the schools and the subsequent 
check-up in the home. When our attention is called to 
the fact that the majority of crimes are committed by young 
people and that the average age of inmates of penal institu- 
tions is about nineteen, it is easy to see why the crime prob- 
lem is laid on the doorstep of the school. 

This explains the emphasis in recent years on character 
education. Someone once said that “Wall Street is Main 
street,” meaning to imply that if the brokers and bankers 
in Wall Street were unscrupulous and untrustworthy, the 
causes could be traced to the towns and communities all 
over the land. That is where the Wall Street barons came 
from. The speculators and the investors live in the same 
places and are the products of the same educational system. 
The school must take its share of the blame and accept 
responsibility for a constructive program in the future. The 
teachers cannot very well say, “We have more than we 
can do now; let some other agency take that responsibility.” 


19 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, Macmillan, 
1928, p. 149. 
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If it needs to be done, and no other agency is doing it, then 
the school must take the responsibility for it. 

It is from this philosophy that those who would have 
the school create a new social order take their cue. They 
argue that we cannot solve our present economic problems 
within the framework of the existing social structure, and 
that educational efforts in the past have been directed toward 
perpetuating a system that is doomed to collapse. They 
contend, therefore, that the school must be used to create 
a demand and prepare future citizens for a changed social 
structure. The difficulty arises from the fact that there is 
little agreement as to the form this new social order should 
take. If we had a dictator, he would decide what changes 
were needed and would direct the school’s program accord- 
ingly. In a democracy, these changes must come slowly 
and gradually, by evolutionary processes, and the school 
has its part to play. 

c. It should be noted that the school’s program provides 
a short cut to goals that would ultimately be reached by 
most individuals. There are very few things that the 
school does that the family or home could not do for the 
children, or that the individual could not do for himself. 
The school shortens and systematizes the process. Language 
is learned in the home, and most youngsters could acquire 
enough proficiency in reading and writing and number ma- 
nipulation to carry on all the business transactions and other 
relationships in society. The curriculum consists of those 
skills and understandings that adult members of society have 
found useful. Children would eventually learn the most 
essential items from their parents, through practical ex- 
periences, if and when they needed to know them. This 
system worked fairly well among primitive peoples, whose 
civilization involved few complex communal relationships. 
As civilization advanced, we found increasing emphasis upon 
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systematic organization and instruction, and it was in that 
manner that our educational institutions have evolved. 
The school shortens the time needed to teach these essential 
skills and understandings. It would be wasteful and inef- 


Dramatic Play in a Home Constructed by the Children—Real cooking 
and eating, housekeeping, laundry, and such activities take place in this 
small home. 


fective to continue to allow each family to provide all the 
instruction needed by the children. This suggests two other 
very important considerations in trying to evaluate the 
place of the school. 

d. The school’s program is more economical. It actu- 
ally costs less in the aggregate to organize the situation 
and provide a minimum education for all the children than 
for each family to provide tutors and materials of instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, and this is of even greater significance, 
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it represents economy to educate all the children and not 
leave to chance the acquisition of the tools of learning and 
the basic understandings of one’s duties and privileges as a 
member of the group. We cannot afford to leave it to 
chance. As Dr. Briggs ?° expressed it, education is a “long- 
term investment by the state that it may perpetuate itself 
and promote its own interests.” In a democracy all the 
people need to be intelligent, participating citizens. In 
the long run, it will be economy to provide more education 
for all the people. It costs much less to support schools 
than jails and almshouses. Dr. Bagley collected some data 
recently which he used to show that states which forty years 
before had spent more for education are now spending less 
for crime. 

e. The school’s program is more effective. A final ar- 
gument in favor of delegating society’s educational problems 
to the schools is that the schools can do the educating more 
effectively. The program will be more effective because 
there is more or less uniformity of practice throughout the 
country. All schools are working toward common objec- 
tives; at least, that 1s true as far as the minimum program is 
concerned. This would not be true if the instruction of the 
young were left to the family. The trained teaching person- 
nel is more efficient, inadequate as they are sometimes, than 
the adult members of society at large would be. Further- 
more, the social environment of the school makes for a more 
effective program. The momentum of the group carries 
many individuals along, stimulating and motivating their 
actions. The individual gains much from association, and 
through the group-mindedness that develops, the goals of 
society are more easily attained. Parents soon realize this 
fact when they try to help their children, forced to remain in 


20T. H. Briggs, The Great Investment, Harvard University Press, 1930, 
p. 48. 
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quarantine or during convalescence at home, to keep up 
with the class at school. Drill work that would be entered 
into heartily at school is accomplished only with great diffi- 
culty while working alone at home, and as the result of 
much prodding or bribing or scolding. 

We have tried here to show that society entrusts to the 
schools the chief responsibility for mducting the young 
members of society into the group. Society delegates; the 
schools execute. Society wants certain things done; it 
leaves to public education the formulation of the detailed 
plans for getting them done. We have seen how completely 
this conception of the function of the school is accepted. 
It is possible, though, that we take the school and its pro- 
gram too much for granted. If the school has so large a 
share in shaping the destinies of a democratic society, its 
program undoubtedly calls for much more intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding and more adequate support than 
it has received in many places. Controversies and diffi- 
culties related to financial support of the program usually 
result from lack of harmony and understanding as to the 
program to be pursued. 

This brings us to the most perplexing problem of all, 
namely, the lack of agreement concerning what the school 
should do. All are agreed that the school should do what 
society wants done, but it is difficult to determine what 
society actually wants. It is a very complicated situation. 
Society is not sure what it wants, but many of its members 
feel called upon to press their demands upon school officials 
and in many cases to dictate the methods to be used. The 
school, on the other hand, feels capable of organizing and 
administering the details of the program without assistance 
if it can ascertain what it 1s expected to do. A very large 
proportion of local school fights have their origin in this 
confusion and misunderstanding. 
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2. Shall the schools indoctrinate? 


Is it the function of the school to stand and wait for 
orders, or should it take the initiative and set up its own 
program? Should it wait for society to make up its collec- 
tive mind, or should it step out boldly and attempt to fashion 
the group mind? Will public education render the greater 
service by conserving and perpetuating the existing institu- 
tions and group relationships, or by trying to improve them 
and to create a new social order? Shall the school take a 
defensive position and resist fundamental changes in the 
social structure, or shall it assume the offensive and attempt 
to reconstruct society in the light of new demands and 
conditions? These are the most pressing questions con- 
fronting educators today. When compared with them, the 
questions that frequently occupy the time and attention 
of school leaders pale into insignificance. For example: 
shall we teach long division in the fourth or sixth grade; or 
should algebra be required of all pupils in the ninth grade? 
The truth is that neither algebra nor long division has much 
to do with the individual and his relation to society’s prob- 
lems. But a boy’s understanding of his responsibilities in 
society will have much to do with any contribution he can 
make to the solution of the problems of his day. | 

The duty of the school probably lies somewhere between 
the affirmative answers to the paired questions stated above. 
The school cannot safely devote all its energies to maintain- 
ing the status quo. This would assume that society is static 
and unchanging; such a position would be denying the 
realities of life. Neither would it be wise to attempt to 
re-fashion society, to create a new social order, because school 
leaders cannot be certain what organizations and institu- 
tions are needed, and society itself does not see clearly what 
should be done. Public education has an obligation to 
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prepare the students to accept the changes that are inevi- 
table, to share the responsibility for directing the institu- 
tions and agencies into more socially useful channels. It 
cannot get its products ready for society as it is; society 
does not remain as it is. It cannot get them ready for the 
society of the future; no one knows what it will be like. 
The only safe program lies in the direction of making them 
sensitive to the constant need for change, alert to the pos- 
sibilities of being of service, conscious of their responsibili- 
ties, and informed on the proposals that are being made for 
the improvement of the social order. This position certainly 
argues for the John Dewey thesis that “education is life,” 
rather than the traditional “preparation for life.” 

The Golden Rule of Education proposed by Dr. Briggs ** 
has often been quoted in this connection. It states, first, 
that “the first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable things that they are likely to do any- 
way.” What are they likely to do? We would get one 
cue if we could find out what people are doing now, but 
that is not an entirely safe basis for prediction. A glance 
backward would reveal that many things that large numbers 
of adults did a generation ago are not being done now. 
Teaching them “to do better the desirable things” involves 
much choice and evaluation. The values are not absolute, 
and the standards for judging are not fixed. This statement 
represents anything but a static condition. The second — 
statement, “Another duty of the school is to reveal higher 
activities and to make them both desired and to a maximum 
extent possible,” is even more suggestive of progress and 
growth. A philosophy of change seems the only reliable 
guide for public education. 

This point of view might be criticized because it is a 


21'T. H. Briggs, Secondary Education, Macmillan, 1933, p. 258. 
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middle position, because it represents compromise, because 
it lacks aggressiveness. In truth, this position indicates 
clear gain and progress. Education would at least be keep- 
ing pace with social changes, which it has not done in the 
past. It has always lagged behind. One of our foremost 
historians * has expressed this thought clearly: 


While business, agriculture, and labor became increasingly collective, 
education continued to lay stress on the very individualism against 
which the organized economies of the nation were fighting in the interest 
of fair practices, living wages, and just returns. Education became 
increasingly academic and “scientific” and lagged far behind the move- 
ment of great economic forces in national life. 


This middle position would really mean much progress be- 
cause it would “move man out of a state of complacency” 
and develop in him a “constant sensitivity to a constantly 
changing social order.” ** It is this sensitivity to change 
that is desired. As Tugwell expresses it, there is consid- 
erable support for the belief that “social goals change; edu- 
cational goals remain static; they consist of an attempt to 
effect the social goals of those who control education.” ** 
That raises another important question—who controls edu- 
cation? 

If our country were controlled by a dictator or autocratic 
monarch, the function of education would be much simpler. 
The ruler would have full authority to determine the social 
or economic or political goals, and he would organize and 
control education to those ends. If his motives were hon- 
orable and his goals socially desirable, the educational sys- 


22 Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social Sciences, Scribner’s, 1934, 
p. 139. 

23 J. S. Butterweck and J. C. Seegers, An Orientation Course in Educa- 
tion, quoted by permission of Houghton Mifflin, 1932, p. 57. 

24 Reprinted from Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon H. Keyserling, 
Redirecting Education, by permission of Columbia University Press, 1934, 
Voll, p. 95. 
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tem would be useful and constructive and would contribute 
to the betterment of his subjects. If, on the contrary, the 
despot were selfish and unmindful of the consequences of 
his acts and unconcerned about the welfare of his people, 
the schools would be prostituted to serve his purposes. 
The significance of education as an agency for directing the 
nation is clearly in evidence in either case. 

In a democracy, it is presumed that education is controlled 
and administered by representatives of and in the interests 
of society at large. When there is fairly general agreement 
in a community, the schools have little difficulty in deter- 
mining their goals and in planning a program. If all were 
agreed on the goals, the school’s task would be relatively 
simple. When, as seems to be the case at the present time, 
society not only is not sure of what it wants to do, but does 
not sense fully the direction in which it is moving, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the school to determine its ob- 
jectives. If minority groups or blocs can control society, 
they can also control the schools and can easily do so in the 
interests of the few rather than of the majority. When 
there is a clash of interests, the school is tempted to with- 
draw into a position of safety, assume a defensive position, 
and hope the struggle will end soon. That is what “keeping 
the schools out of politics” has meant in too many eases and 
for toolongatime. An attitude of aloofness will not suffice. 
Public education can make positive, constructive contribu- 
tions to the democracy that supports it only in terms of its 
understanding of and participation in contemporary affairs. 
This does not require taking sides on controversial issues, 
but it certainly does insist that the school give the pupils a 
chance to learn the truth and eventually to take sides in- 
telligently. 

Indoctrination, it should be pointed out, could be directed 
toward maintaining the status quo, just as it could be em- 
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ployed in advocating some new principles. Indoctrination 
would be an appropriate description of one’s efforts whether 
one were trying to make the pupils conservatives and stand- 
patters or liberals and radicals. Many people err in think- 
ing that indoctrination applies only when one is preaching 
some new doctrine or urging the adoption of untried plans. 
A teacher of social studies might be eriticized for trying to 
develop in the pupils favorable attitudes toward the social 
objectives of the “New Deal” of the Democrats. Such 
teaching would be called indoctrination by the critics, many 
of whom would not object if a return to the “rugged individ- 
ualism” of the Republicans were advocated. That would 
also be indoctrination. Both courses would be objection- 
able. It is the desire on the part of the teacher to force his 
views on the pupil, without giving him any choice in the 
matter, that constitutes indoctrination. Some people say 
that all teaching is indoctrination; that trying to make 
pupils alert and sensitive to social changes would be indoc- 
trination. Superintendent Washburne ” clears up this point 
very well: 


Indoctrination has only to do with controversial issues. It is not 
indoctrination if we teach a child that flies carry disease, and try to 
influence him in favor of having his house screened. It is not indoc- 
trination to give a child a recognition of the value of truthfulness. It 
is indoctrination to try to convince a child that when he grows up he 
should refuse to fight in any war, even against armed aggression and in- 
vasion, or, conversely, to teach him that no matter whether or not his 
country is justified in participating in a war, he should immediately enlist 
his service. It is indoctrination to teach a child that the way out of our 
present difficulties is through a reversion to rugged individualism, or 
through fascism, or through socialism, or communism, or any other 
specified means. It is not indoctrination to show existing evils which are 
commonly recognized as evils or to show ideals which are commonly 
accepted as desirable. 


25 Carleton Washburne, “Indoctrination Versus Education,” Social 
Frontier, 11:212, April, 1936. 
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The best defense against the encroachments of any un- 
wanted social or political structure would be to learn all 
we can about it. It is the best debate technique to know 
the opponent’s arguments even better than he does, if pos- 
sible. Why not go out to meet the enemy rather than wait 
for an attack? A good offense is the best defense. We 
can be more successful in meeting the arguments of com- 
munism or fascism if we understand them and try to improve 
our own conditions accordingly than if we assume a blind, 
unreasoning defensive position and resist any and all mod- 
ifications. Honest, intelligent inquiry should lead to con- 
fidence and assurance. Chicago’s President Hutchins struck 
at the heart of this question in discussing the aims of a 
university during a radio address in April, 1935, under the 
auspices of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


The greatest historian of the South has shown that the War between 
the States arose largely because the Southern colleges and universities 
did not dare to say that there were any arguments against slavery and 
secession. Those who would suppress freedom of inquiry, discussion, 
and teaching are compelled to say that they know all the answers. Such 
a position is egregiously conceited. It is also a menace to our form of 
government. 


In a recent book ** Dr. Hutchins states that “democratic 
government rests on the belief that the citizens will think 
for themselves” and that the “greatest danger to education 
in America is the attempt, under the guise of patriotism, 
to suppress freedom of teaching, inquiry and discussion.” 
That is where the danger lies in newspaper headlines an- 
nouncing that a certain patriotic organization has passed 
resolutions opposing any changes in the Constitution. 
Many patrons and teachers of the school are likely to inter- 


26 Robert M. Hutchins, No Friendly Voice, University of Chicago Press. 
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pret such utterances to mean that they should take a hands- 
off policy. 

Professor Lumley ** reminds us when discussing social 
controls that “the instruments of control are employed by 
the enemies of any given group as well as by its members. 
They have nothing to fight with that the patriots do not 
have.” That is another way of saying that we should 
fight fire with fire. We need have little fear of an invader 
who is no better armed than we are. If we make free use 
of the bright light of inquiry and the renovating influence 
of free discussion, we will go far toward disarming the foe. 
Let him talk; let everyone speak freely. In this connec- 
tion Lumley ** calls attention to the fact that the trend of 
the times is in the direction of “less repression and more 
evocation. Past experience has made one fact stand out 
in pristine clearness: You can’t tramp on people or hold 
them under indefinitely. The ‘Youth Movements’ in the 
various countries are illustrations.” 

Thomas Jefferson, arguing for free common schools, took 
a firm stand for “general education, to enable every man 
to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his free- 
dom.” *® Education has the responsibility for “training 
individuals to share in social control” and “for participation 
in projecting ideas of social change.’ *? The school can- 
not escape this duty. As Professor Moore * expresses it, 
“the school perpetuates and promotes the interests of the 


27K. EK. Lumley, Means of Soczal Control, D. Appleton-Century, 1925, 
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society which establishes it . . . if it is the product of social 
democracy.” Educators have long recognized this prin- 
ciple, but one suspects that there has been too much em- 
phasis, or the wrong interpretation, or both, on “perpet- 
uates,” and too little stress on “promotes.” We have been 
too insistent upon perpetuation of institutions or practices 
that have not kept pace with social changes. It is improve- 
ment of the social order that is needed, not perpetuation. 
Dr. Kilpatrick,” in a recent address before the New York 
Principals Association, charged that autocratic methods in 
school are really turning pupils away from democracy. 
He asserted: 


The ordinary schools are run largely on an anti-social and anti- 
democratic basis. They are creating anti-social characters in failing 
to treat children as personalities and to help them to grow up into 
socially cooperative persons. 


All this is not an argument for a propaganda type of 
education. On the contrary, it is expected to be the best 
antidote for propaganda, which cannot thrive where fact 
and truth are revealed. To attempt to mold the reactions 
of school children into one common pattern would be un- 
wise. Democracy implies freedom: freedom to think, to 
choose, to act. We shall not attain freedom as an outcome 
of a doctrinaire education, whether the indoctrination be 
to maintain the existing order or to fashion a new one. 
Even though Dr. Tugwell ** 1s an avowed advocate of social 
planning, he makes himself clear on this point: 


Education as an instrument ought never to be used in such a way 
as to prejudice progress in the coming generations. ‘This is a principle 
which derives from Dewey’s double dictum, that society ought to be 
self-repairing and that it ought to be a function of education. A 


32 W. H. Kilpatrick, quoted in New York Times, May 83, 1936. 
33 Reprinted from R. G. Tugwell and L. H. Keyserling, Redirecting Edu- 
cation, by permission of Columbia University Press; 1934, Vol. I, p. 81. 
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frankly propagandist education would be an attempt to make the 
rising generation accept our present purposes and solve the problems 
which seem to us important. But it would endanger the possibility 
of change by fixing ideas. 


Dr. Bagley ** sounds a needed warning in this connection: 


The theory that educational policies and programs must necessarily 
shift and change with every change in the conditions of social life is 
very far from a sound theory. It alk depends upon the nature and 
causes of the social change and upon the relation of these both to the 
educational program that has preceded and to the program that is 
proposed to meet the new demands which the social change is alleged 
to have brought about. 


It is not the educational policies and programs that should 
change. That is just what they should not do. Rather 
they should be guided by a philosophy that will lead 
to establishing policies and organizing an instruction pro- 
gram that will render pupils alert and sensitive to changes 
in society. This it cannot do by dodging or evading funda- 
mental issues and contemporary problems. The educa- 
tional program must be constant and consistent, unswerving 
in adherence to the ideals of freedom and liberty. If the 
job has been well done, democracy in its broadcast scope 
will become more of a reality. As Dr. Briggs expresses it, 
the citizens will be “better able and better disposed” to 
contribute to the welfare of the state. They will not be 
“better able” if they do not understand and they will not 
be “better disposed” if they have not found satisfaction in 
learning about the important issues of the day and in par- 
ticipating in them. One more quotation from Tugwell: * 


If present problems are to be solved, there must be the concentration 
upon them which can only be achieved through educational process; 


34 W. C. Bagley, Education, Crime and Social Progress, Macmillan, 
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that is, youth must be made aware of them and of the suggestions we 
are able to make toward solution. 


The school is an agency created by society, for the pur- 
pose of furthering its own interests. It accomplishes this 
purpose by accepting the major responsibility for inducting 
the young members of society into full participating mem- 
bership. This it does by providing systematic instruction 
aimed to furnish the skills and understandings and appre- 
ciations needed by intelligent, codperating citizens. The 
school supplements and coordinates and integrates the 
efforts of all the educative agencies in society. It will con- 
tribute most if it attempts to sensitize its products to the 
needs of society, to changes that occur because of popu- 
lation trends, technological improvements, and more inti- 
mate international relations. It cannot be a propaganda 
agent. It cannot blindly defend existing conditions as 
though they were unchanging, because change is inevitable. 
Its only safe course lies in facing contemporary issues 
squarely, gradually introducing students to the problems 
of society and furnishing them with experiences that will 
lead to a better understanding of solutions. 

There is much cause for optimism and hope that the 
school is becoming more eager to accept society’s challenge 
and that it will become a dynamic force. The following 
editorial comment ** with reference to the 1936 meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association expresses this hope: 


If the St. Louis meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
proved any one thing, it proved that the educational profession is in 
a state of great mental fermentation. The modern schoolmaster is in 
revolt against what H. G. Wells has referred to as the “ancient servility 


of the pedagogue.” .. . 
Modern teaching must do considerably more than mirror the past. 


86 Editorial in The School Executive Magazine, April, 1936, p. 283. 
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The fact that much of its energies are now devoted to this phase of life 
may be attributed to the influence of tradition, to a complacent attitude 
toward the status quo.... 

In the meantime, we should believe with Glenn Frank that the school 
“should stand in the prow of the boat, the waves of the future dashing 
in her face.” 


In 1935 a Yearbook Commission presented to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation a volume entitled “Social Change and Education.” 
It recognized “an intensification of the interest of superin- 
tendents in social problems,” *’ and attempted to analyze 
the part to be played by education in times characterized 
by rapid change, without presuming to “blue print the 
obligations of education to a changing civilization.” * 


It is in such a complex of social change that education must now 
work. Every teacher, every leader of youth, every parent, has his 
part to play. And he cannot play it without an understanding of the 
forces that move society and determine the individual’s reaction to 
them. Educators must be students of social forces as well as students 
of the processes of child learning.®® 


The yearbook presents many divergent views and leaves 
the reader to make his own interpretation. The conflicting 
points of view regarding a few current issues such as “The 
Primary Basis of Social Organization,” “The Economic 
System,” and “The Political System” are indicated. We are 
reproducing here the discussion of “The Role of Education”’ 
to acquaint the student with the opposing views, which will 
be recognized as conservative, liberal, and middle posi- 
tions: *° 


A. Educational systems have been created by society for the purpose 
of passing on the social inheritance. Educators should be well informed 


37 “Social Change and Education.” Thirteenth Yearbook; Department 
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as to the history of the race and should teach their pupils proper re- 
spect and reverence for racial achievements. ‘Teachers should learn 
the dangers of tinkering with social processes which have evolved 
through centuries of racial experience. The teacher’s place is in the 
classroom and not in the political arena. When a teacher enters ac- 
tively into the determination of social change, he is forced to take sides 
and he is no longer suited to educate the young. 


B. Educational systems exist primarily as agencies for the improve- 
ment of society. Educators should be social philosophers who are 
seeking better civilizations. They should view all present practices 
critically and should not hesitate to indoctrinate their pupils with their 
own social theories. Teachers should participate, individually, and 
through their own pressure groups, in social and economic activities. 
Only through such active effort can they test out social theories. Also, 
by these experiences teachers are better prepared to deal in the class- 
room with the realities of life. 


C. School systems are created by and exist in a social organization. 
For this reason education is concerned not only with racial accumula- 
tions but with social aspirations. While the teacher must be a student 
of the past, he must also have an appreciation of possible social ad- 
vances. He should present the possible next steps without attempting 
to limit the views of his pupils or their freedom of choice. Teachers 
are citizens and as such have the right to the political and social freedom 
allowed to other citizens. At the same time, the teacher often loses 
his usefulness when he exceeds the limits of good taste and sound 
scholarship. 


The commission then presented ten trends in American 
life that are of prime importance to education. We in- 
clude them here to show the student the complexity of the 
social situation today and to indicate some of the problems 
facing education.*° 
Trend I. Mechanical inventions make possible increased time freed 


from the production of goods and services required for the maintenance 
of a given standard of living. 


Trend II. Society is today characterized by serious strains due to 
the failure of many of our institutional forms and practices to keep 
pace with the recent rapid rate of industrial change. 


40 Tbid., pp. 13 ff. 
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Trend III. The increasing amount of specialization and division of 
processes has increased the interdependence among individuals, com- 
munities, and nations, and is resulting in an increase of codperative 
action. 


Trend IV. The growing complexities of modern life are resulting in an 
increase of large-scale, long-time planning. 


Trend V. The machine age reduces the direct personal relationship 
between producer and consumer and thus tends to increase our depend- 
ence upon forms of social control. 


Trend VI. With the increasing complexity of society, the source of 
control of a social agency tends to become more remote from its in- 
dividual beneficiaries. 


Trend VII. The intricacies of social relationship have resulted in 
the increased use of expert knowledge and trained leadership. 


Trend VIII. The growing recognition of individual differences is re- 
sulting in greater differentiation of the provisions made available to 
people in a democracy. 


Trend IX. The dynamic character of industrial society, the diversity 
of cultural patterns in modern life, the wider diffusion of knowledge, 
and the rise of scientific attitude are tending to weaken authoritarian and 
conventional controls over human conduct. 


Trend X. The development of social cleavages, both horizontal and 
vertical, is deepening the strains and tensions in American life. 


Two other important national committees have prepared 
voluminous reports on this problem of social change. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends ** 
brought together in two volumes the composite judgments 
of a group of well-known educators and laymen. The Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association created quite a stir when it presented its report, 
which may be found in sixteen volumes * dealing with 
different aspects of the problem. 


41 Recent Social Trends in the United States, Two Volumes, McGraw- 
Hill, 1933. 
42 Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
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C. Education in Relation to the Social Sciences 


The purpose of this volume is to treat education more 
broadly than it has been treated ordinarily in text materials 
used in teacher preparation. We are attempting a differ- 
ent approach to the study of education not only for the 
student who is preparing to teach, but for the general edu- 
cation student as well. We desire to shift the emphasis 
from teaching as an occupation to education as a field of 
study. It is much more than mere fashion that educational 
leaders now speak of the ‘“‘education of teachers” and “teacher 
preparation” instead of “teacher training.” Since the es- 
tablishment of the first normal school in this country, 
teacher preparation has exhibited in large measure the 
characteristics of trade training or vocational education, 
instead of those of general education. That is, the empha- 
sis has been placed on the acquisition of skills and tech- 
niques and devices that will be useful in specific classroom 
situations and on the actual subject matter that will be 
studied by the pupils. With the coming of exploratory 
courses, pupil guidance, integration of subject matter, and 
the activity curriculum, teachers and school administra- 
tors have felt the need for a broader, richer educational 
background. Increased demands upon the schools to par- 
ticipate in social and community enterprises and to inter- 
pret political and economic and international issues force 
the teachers to seek a better understanding of social and 
industrial forces. It may be said that the prospective 
teacher does not learn to teach; he is considered instead a 
student of education. 

This requires a new definition of education. We need to 
think of education as a social force. We have already dis- 
cussed the many agencies which, in a multitude of ways, 
serve as educative influences. In the preceding section we 
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gave serious consideration to the school as an agency for 
improving the social order. All persons, whether they be 
teachers or not, are concerned about the aims of education. 
We need to study education in relation to other social 
forces. The study of education thus becomes the study 
- of a social science or, at least, it is pursued in relation to 
the other social sciences. Professor Kilpatrick ** would 
have us believe that ‘education taken in the broad is but 
society at work consciously remaking itself as it remakes 
its circumstances.” He suggests that the first step in that 
direction is for the teaching profession “to remake its own 
outlook so as to acquire one and all a truly social point of 
view.’ When a person studies education and the affairs of 
educational institutions, he is directing his attention to one 
of the social forces that influences man in his societal rela- 
tionships. 

Before proceeding further, let us turn to the social scien- 
tists themselves. Professor E. R. A. Seligman, the editor 
of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences,** wrote an in- 
troduction entitled, “What Are the Social Sciences?” First, 
he contrasts the physical sciences and the social sciences, 
after which he states, “The social sciences may thus be 
defined as those mental or cultural sciences which deal with 
the activities of the individual as a member of a group.” 
Then he classifies them into three groups. First, the purely 
social sciences: politics, economics, history, Jurisprudence, 
anthropology, penology, and sociology. Second, “side by 
side with them fall the semi-social sciences. They are 
social in origin and retain in part their social content.” In 
this group are ethics, education, psychology, and philosophy. 


43 W. H. Kilpatrick, Education and the Soctal Crisis, Horace Liveright, 
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Third, sciences with social implications include biology, 
geography, and medicine. 

Dr. Seligman states the case for education a little more 
fully and pointedly, thus: 

While pedagogics deal with the unfolding of the individual mind 
and the strengthening of the individual aptitude, it has always been 
recognized that isolation is incompetent to achieve the desired results. 
The activity of the individual in the group and the reactions of the 
group on the individual are of signal importance. Not in vain have 
schools and classes been invented; not lightly to be dismissed are the 
educational functions of play, of song and of dance, all of which con- 
note a social origin. Education is thus partly social in aim, partly 
social in method, partly social in content, and may therefore be deemed 
a semi-social science. 


There is much support here for the notion that education 
needs to be studied as one of the social forces, as one of the 
influences that shapes and molds society. It also confirms 
and approves the socializing tendencies in school practices. 
This is an important point. If the school is to participate 
in society as one of the social agencies, its procedures should 
naturally harmonize with those in the life about it. 

Another well-known authority, Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
was asked to discuss the background for the objectives pre- 
pared by the Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. This he did in a book entitled The 
Nature of the Social Sciences, which contains many refer- 
ences to education. They furnish some good arguments 
for treating education as a social science. The _ social 
sciences, he says, “are concerned with the actualities of 
human societies in development. ... They all deal with 
the same subject, man, or, to speak more concretely, men, 
women, and children within the framework of their environ- 
ment.” *°. Education has within the last generation or 
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two become increasingly interested in the social group, as 
well as in the individual. At another point, Dr. Beard 
says, “As ethical sciences, they (the social sciences) are 
concerned with good or better conduct and good or better 
material and social arrangements.” *® So is education. 
Better conduct has always been one of education’s chief 
aims, but better social conditions have come into the educa- 
tor’s sphere of interest only recently. He also indicates 
that trends in the social sciences “all point in the direction 
of concerted and collective policy and action,” ** and reminds 
us that the major problem is “closer co-ordination and more 
effective integration of the swiftly changing elements in 
American social life, which must be brought into living rela- 
tion with education in the public schools, if that education 
is to be kept abreast of contemporary ideas and interests.” ** 
That is a telling argument for the philosophy of change 
which we were advocating in the preceding section. 

Professor Finney *° goes even further in contending that 
education is a social process and that this principle is being 
recognized by the educators themselves. The schools turn 
to the social sciences for their facts. They take the initia- 
tive in attempting to interpret the changes that are con- 
stantly occurring in society. This point of view is elabo- 
rated as follows: 

Education may function as an important guiding factor in social 
evolution, especially in periods of critical transition hke the present— 
not absolutely, to be sure, but to a degree that has never been suffi- 
ciently capitalized by an aspiring society And that throws a new and 
enlarged responsibility upon educators, to which it is high time that 


they awake. Potentially, the school is the steering gear of a democratic 
society. If society is to be engineered on the basis of ascertained 


46 Tbid., p. 44. 
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knowledge and general enlightenment, instead of on the basis of super- 
stition, sentiment, and personal ambition, the scholars and educators 
must proceed to take their place at the wheel. 


This idea of education as a form of social engineering is 
ably defended by Dr. Peters,*® who insists that “all sociolo- 
gists agree that education is one of the most important 
factors in progress—indeed an indispensable aid to all telic 
progress.” If we accept that point of view, then the 
schools do not merely interpret the past and help the chil- 
dren make easier adjustments at the present time. The 
school’s responsibility is much greater than that. It must 
be concerned not only with the “dissemination of infor- 
mation” but also with the “cultivation of ideals, biases, 
attitudes, insights, and habits.” Dr. Peters places the issue 
squarely before the educators: 

Subtly controlled education can mould men almost at the will of 
those who guide it.... 

Educators have it in their power to shape the men and women of 
the future almost as they will, provided that they clearly conceive 


their objectives and marshal subject-matter and methods in such a 
way as to drive on always toward these objectives. 


This quotation raises two exceedingly important ques- 
tions. The first one has to do with those who are guiding 
education. Education cannot contribute to the improve- 
ment of society if its leaders are not convinced of their 
responsibilities. Educational leaders must not be con- 
trolled by nor fearful of the disapproval of those who, for 
their own selfish interests, would maintain relationships 
as they now exist. The second question is concerned with 
the objectives. Who will formulate them? How can we 
determine whether they are valid and worthy? The an- 
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swer is to be found in the social sciences; it will be firmly 
established in a sound social philosophy. Educational 
leaders must be found who understand social forces and 
who are able and willing to think beyond the development 
of tools and skills. Italy under Premier Mussolini furnishes 
a good illustration of the need for giving attention to those 
who control education and the objectives they set up. One 
of our able correspondents ** evaluates the situation there 
in this fashion: “Italy is one vast full-time school in which 
every boy and girl, from infancy to maturity, is taught one 
lesson: to believe, to obey, to fight.” If society does not 
find its ablest leaders and authorize them to prepare for 
socially-minded leadership, then we may expect. self- 
appointed leaders to assume the role. 

Man is a social being. That is the chief reason why 
education should be studied as a social science. As an in- 
dividual, considered biologically, man is not greatly different 
from the lower animals. It is when we consider man in 
relation to other men that the most significant differences 
appear. Animals are trained as individuals, almost never 
in groups. Man is educated as a member of a group and 
in relation to the needs of the eroup. Of course, man learns 
as an individual, and it is as such that the psychologist 
studies him. The educator takes the findings of psychology 
concerning the learning process, and in the light of social 
needs, directs his education along socially useful lines. At 
least, that is what should be done if education is to render 
the best service in society. It would not be correct to say 
that the schools have given too much attention to the tech- 
nical aspects of learning; but we are justified in contending 
that too little attention has been directed toward the social 
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objectives of education. In Professor Cooley’s Social Or- 
ganization ** we find support for this position: 


As we learn that man is altogether social and never seen truly except 
in connection with his fellows, we fix our attention more and more on 
group conditions as the source, for better or worse, of personal character, 
and come to feel that we must work on the individual through the web 
of relations in which he actually lives. 

The school, for instance, must form a whole with the rest of life... . 


The philosophy of change as well as the social point of 
view which we have been advocating finds confirmation in a 
statement from Coe: °° 


Education, then, is to aim at variability in the student, a cultivated 
variability! The youth brings to high school and college the precious 
treasure of youth, a feeling that the world is not finished and done, but 
in the making. .. . 

How shall we ever have a deliberate, thought-guided social evolution 
—as against, perhaps, revolution, certainly as against social flounder- 
ing—unless our educational system, from the bottom to the top, is 
reorganized with reference thereto? 


We have undoubtedly made the mistake in the past of 
conducting our schools as though we were trying to make all 
individuals alike; our aim certainly has not been toward a 
“cultivated variability.”” We have even tried to stamp it 
out when it occurred naturally. Realizing that this was 
done while also society was apparently regarded as static, 
it 1s easy to see why the school’s objectives became so far 
removed from the reality of life. 

Professor Harold Rugg ** has for many years been in the 
front ranks among those who would have the schools assume 
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a major role in guiding society. He assumes that social re- 
construction is inevitable and that educators will partici- 
pate in it. He answers his own question “What will be the 
educator’s strategy?” as follows: 


To me the answer emerges from the foregoing analysis. The Ameri- 
can way of controlled social change follows the democratic method of 
building consent among the people. But this can be done only by 
educating the people to an understanding of and participation in their 
collective affairs. The educator, then, is as vitally concerned with the 
American mind as is the student of politics. Both are strategists of 
practical social reconstruction. Both formulate their policy program 
around the real, not the assumed, concepts and loyalties of the Ameri- 
cans today. Let the educator, therefore, make his own direct study 
of the American climate of opinion and found his strategy of educa- 
tional reconstruction upon it. Let him be aware of the findings of earlier 
students of culture, but let him never, for long at a time, allow his 
attention to swerve away from the crucial conditions and problems 
of his own people and his own times. 


Have we been mistaken in the past in keeping the schools 
out of politics? It would seem so. We have had too 
little share, as a result of that policy, in shaping the policies 
of the state. Our pharisaical attitude of aloofness has 
rendered the schools incapable of effecting desirable social 
changes. Politics has fallen into disrepute, and the term 
has become one of opprobrium. The school can, and is 
really obligated to, raise the level and dignity of politics 
until it will command the respect and interest of us all. It 
is the process by means of which we can all participate in 
the state. One of our great educators, Henry Suzzallo, who 
was famous as a phrase maker, expressed the ludicrous re- 
sult of our ill-advised hands-off policy pithily when he 
said, “Sprinkle a majority vote on a plumber—at election 
—and he becomes a statesman.” We have allowed those 
without the preparation to do our social planning, and what 
is worse, we have not been particularly careful to see that 
our citizens learned to be intelligently critical of the process. 
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In “The New Italy” * we are told that “in the party- 
state, Communist or Fascist, more people participate in 
government than in a democracy.” ‘This is not an argu- 
ment for a dictatorship, but a reminder that the dictator- 
ships seem able to “evoke something which democracy 
seems to have lost the power to inspire,” and that “soldiers 
are easier to produce en masse than good citizens.” Such 
evaluations seem to hurl directly at us the warning that 
we shall have to work harder at this business of democracy 
than we have in the past. We depend too much upon the 
Federal Constitution adopted in 1787. We act as though 
we regarded that document as a self-winding spring that 
would forever keep the machinery of democracy working. 
If we don’t educate some good citizens, someone is likely 
to appear upon the scene who understands how to train 
soldiers. 

We have tried in this section to defend the thesis that 
education should be studied as one of the social sciences; 
that it should be understood by all persons, whether teach- 
ers or not, as a potent social force. This is true because: 
(1) Man is essentially a social animal. (2) Virtually all 
of his problems are of a social origin. (3) The school’s 
main function is to induct the young members of society 
into the group. (4) Education is also obligated to further 
the interests of the society of which it is a function. All 
these situations demand the understanding of social phe- 
nomena and the utilization of social processes. 


D. Using Education to Attain National Objectives 


We can get a better understanding and appreciation of 
the significance of education in society when we examine 
the practices of strong nationalistic governments. In them 
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we shall see education being used as an agency for molding 
the character and forming the attitudes of the people. As 
a rule, we find these illustrations in nations that have 
strongly centralized governments, frequently autocratic 
rulers or dictators. However, there are instances to be 
found in democratic countries. | 

That is true, of course, because the educational system 
of a people reflects their national philosophy, which in turn 
exerts an influence upon the ideals and aspirations of the 
group. Thus, in France for generations every citizen has 
been taught that his highest attainment will be found in 
service to the state. He accepts it in good faith and with 
a devotion and loyalty that is commendable. He does not 
consider himself a subject of the state as does his German 
neighbor, but rather a beneficiary of the privileges and 
benefits that come from organized society, for which he is 
glad to offer any service he may be called upon to render. 
The educational system fosters this attitude and aims to 
prepare its citizens for more efficient service. The English 
philosophy, on the other hand, holds that education is not 
a state but a local matter, and it aims to find the leaders 
and give them the best training possible. England is not 
so much concerned about the masses; the English educa- 
tional system is built primarily for the leaders, the idea 
being that able leadership will take care of the masses. 
We shall now take a glance at a few of the nations that are 
prominent among world powers today to learn how edu- 
cation is used to attain national objectives. 


1. Germany 


The people of Germany have long had faith in educa- 
tion. Beginning with Martin Luther and coming down 
through the ages, they have set high store by education. 
In the early days of Prussia seventeen teachers were sent 
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to Switzerland to study with Pestalozzi. They followed his 
teachings only to a degree because they soon realized that 
a liberal and comprehensive education would give the people 
a taste for independent thinking that was not congenial 
to the type of patriotism the rulers desired. In Unit I we 
saw how subject matter and method were blended to serve 
the interests of the Hohenzollerns, who were in power Just 
prior to the World War. It was the intention of the 
founders of the German Republic in 1919 to make the 
educational system thoroughly democratic, and much prog- 
ress was being made in that direction. The leaders were 
trying to capture the enthusiasm and the spirit of freedom 
of the Youth Movement. All this changed with the com- 
ing of Hitler. “This Germany is to have only one goal, 
one party, one conviction (he might have added one fic- 
tion, one race, and one religion), and this state organiza- 
tion is to be identical with the nation itself.” °* The whole 
life of the state has become one vast educational enterprise, 
with a Minister of Propaganda at the head. Censorship 
exists to a considerable extent, and many activities are sub- 
ject to more or less governmental control. How long it will 
last and what the results will be remain to be seen, but there 
is no doubt about the present. It is a high-powered ma- 
chine running in high gear. For example, an Associated 
Press dispatch illustrates the extent to which the Nazi 
leaders attempt to dominate the life and thought of the 
people: *” 


GERMAN FEMALE MENIALS URGED to Laup CouNTRY 


Berlin, July 21 (A. P.)—Barmaids, hat check girls, and chamber- 
maids were being mobilized today to sing the praises of the new Ger- 
many to visitors to the Olympic Games next month. 
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“You must be especially conscious of your high political responsibility,” 
said the Bochumer Tageblatt in its call to arms. 

“Look out what you tell foreigners. The impression you give them 
is of the highest political significance, as the foreign press tried to in- 
fluence them in advance against the new Germany.” 


Another striking illustration of the effective techniques 
employed in molding the strong nationalistic spirit in Nazi 
Germany is seen in the following report: ** 


The first of these maxims is that oratory is most effective at big mass 
meetings held in the evening amid a carefully created atmosphere of 
both solemnity and enthusiasm. In his book Hitler recounts how he 
learned this maxim by painful failures in his early attempts to stir 
crowds with speeches in broad daylight; how he came to realize the 
three conditions of successful political oratory. The big mass meeting, 
he explains, is necessary because in it an individual feels safe and 
courageous; the crowd produces its own spirit, which feeds enthusiasm 
and carries the individual along. In the evening, he continues, every- 
body’s resistance is lowest and the mass succumbs all the more easily 
to the suggestive power of a stronger will. 

Finally, says Hitler, he learned in the Catholic Church that twilight 
cathedrals in which incense burned amid solemn ceremonies created 
an atmosphere which made the words of the priests most effective; he 
determined to employ an equally appropriate atmosphere for the prop- 
agation of his own doctrine. 


2. Italy 


The one compelling motive in contemporary Italy is 
Fascism. Of course, many present-day conditions and 
attitudes are traceable to economic background, poverty, 
illiteracy, and class distinction. Then, too, there is an in- 
tense love of country which dates back to the “grandeur 
that was Rome.” But, since the black-shirted patriots 
marched on Rome in 1922, there has been a steady advance 
toward the nationalistic goal that would restore Italy to its 
former place of prominence. The schools have improved 
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under Fascist leadership. ‘The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the first Mussolini Cabinet expressed the belief that 
the schools should be employed for “strengthening the na- 
tion and making Fascists. . . . the state is, as 1t ought to be, 
a teacher. ... In the school, the state comes to a con- 
sciousness of its real being.” °° A government commission 
selects the textbooks for all the schools. The primers at- 
tempt to influence the children with: “We children must 
salute the King, Mussolini, and our own great country, 
Italy.” °° Children are given dolls and toy soldiers for 
Christmas. The dolls glorify motherhood, and it is no 
secret what the soldiers represent. During the first four 
years of Fascist reign more than two million Italians learned 
to read and write. The attitude of those in control of edu- 
cation is clearly seen in a quotation from Gentile: “ 
Fascism is a party and a political doctrine . . . a total conception 
of life. Thus, Fascism embodies what may be called its own character- 


istic, namely, taking life seriously. Life is toil, effort, sacrifice, and hard 
work ... no time for amusement. 


Nationalist goals surround the pupils in the classroom and 
out of it; everything else is subordinated. Italian edu- 
cation accomplishes its purpose: it makes Fascists. 


Shaintissia 


Nowhere do we find a better illustration of the use of 
education to accomplish national aims than in Russia. 
The Soviet leaders are trying to develop the Communistic 
state by means of education. One finds a slight difference 
between the situation there and that in Italy. Mussolini 
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has set up the Fascist state, and he uses the schools and 
other educational activities to mold the attitudes of the 
people and bend their wills in that direction. Lenin and 
Stalin and the other Red leaders have tried to create favor- 
able’ attitudes toward a collectivistic society, and as a re- 
sult they hope to establish the state they desire. When the 
people are fully educated, then the desired social order will 
have been attained. Of course, there is extreme central- 
ization and much coercion, but there are numerous efforts 
made to gain the codperation and support of the people. 
Lenin repeated over and over, “What we shall need first 
of all for the reconstruction of our state apparatus is 
study, study, study.” Educational planning parallels the 
social-economic planning. Virtually everything that is 
done has an educational bearing. In the early days, the 
liberal tendencies of the John Dewey philosophy charac- 
terized their educational practices, the theory being that 
socialized education would best develop a socialistic state. 
After a few years, a greater degree of formality and rigidity 
has come into the picture, much to the delight of the stal- 
warts in this country. The Russian educational structure 
aims to remove illiteracy, to hasten technical and indus- 
trial development, and to “provide the opportunity and the 
stimulus for constructive social thinking—within the frame- 
work of Communism, of course.” * 


4. Scandinavian countries 


In few other parts of the world today do we find a be- 
nevolent social philosophy permeating the thought and ac- 
tivities of a people to the extent that it is found in Norway, 
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Sweden, and Denmark. These small independent nations 
have done a remarkably effective job in social planning, and 
it has been accomplished through education, not by means 
of force and coercion. Old age pensions, care for the de- 
fectives and delinquents in society, and cooperative enter- 
prises of many types are typical illustrations of the work- 
ings of this philosophy. Denmark furnishes a particularly 
good example. Hemmed in on all sides by warring neigh- 
bors in the post-Napoleonic era, her leaders realized that 
a strong spirit of solidarity and unity would be all that 
would prevent their small country from being swallowed up 
by the stronger powers. Bishop Grundtvig in the middle 
of the nineteenth century sensed the degradation that was 
taking place. His efforts led to the establishment of the 
folk high schools, which with other later educational 
developments have fashioned a thriving cooperative state 
that has withstood the effects of a world war and a world- 
wide economic depression with remarkable success. In 
his Denmark, a Cooperative Commonwealth, C. Howe “ 
tells us that: 


Denmark seems to me to be quite the most valuable political exhibit 
in the modern world. It should be studied by statesmen. It should 
be visited by commissions. Denmark is one of the few countries in 
the world that is using political agencies in an intelligent, conscious 
way for the promotion of the economic well being, the comfort and 
the cultural life of the people. 


5. Japan 


Modern Japan furnishes another good illustration of 
the use of the educational system to achieve the national 
aims of the political leaders. Sixty years ago, Japanese 
leaders realized the value of education and studied with 
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enthusiasm the educational systems of western nations. 
Much attention has been given to an understanding of 
Japanese history, important national achievements, respect 
for the emperor, and other themes that would inculcate a 
more intense love of country. Their efforts have borne 
fruit. Today no nation is more literate than Japan. Few 
nations are more solidly knit together. No other national 
leaders are more concerned about the people getting a chance 
to understand the national aims and ambitions. In her 
systematic efforts to educate all the people we find one 
of the explanations of Japan’s rapid rise to her position as 
a leading world power. 


6. Ancient Greece 


We shall turn back the pages of history to find one more 
example. The early Athenian educational system included 
little grammar, science, or arithmetic, or other subjects 
considered essential today. It had only one objective— 
active citizenship, participation in the affairs of the demo- 
cratic state. No nation in subsequent history has equalled 
such a degree of participation on so wide a scale. It is 
interesting to note that these results were achieved in a 
political set-up radically different from those highly cen- 
tralized governments discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 


E. Problems and References for Collateral Study 


Problems for Students 


1. Attack or defend the proposition that the home today 1s less 
effective as an educational agency than formerly. 

2. In the light of your own experience indicate how the church 
could be more effective as an educative agency. 

3. Compare the contents and policies of two or more newspapers 
(or of newspaper chains) to determine the type of education each is 
providing. 
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4. Make a critical analysis of the radio offering for a period of 
time to determine its value as an educational medium. 

5. Keep a record of the motion picture offering for a period of 
time to determine the range and scope of education provided. 

6. Study the theater for a season in order to evaluate its worth 
when compared with other educative agencies. 

7. Catalog our contemporary dramatists according to the type of 
problems treated by their productions. 

8. Prepare an appraisal of what you learned from the associa- 
tions and the organizations with which you have been affiliated. 

9. Make a critical analysis of one advertising medium (radio, 
magazines, billboards) to determine its educational value. 

10. Assemble data regarding the various types of propaganda to 
which an ordinary citizen is exposed. 

11. What kind of education would an individual have if he never 
attended school at all (assuming that one could disregard the com- 
pulsory attendance laws) ? 

12. What is the school attempting to teach that it might better 
leave to other agencies? 

13. Enumerate the skills or knowledges that an individual needs and 
for which the school should assume a greater responsibility. 

14. Prepare a list of current issues or questions concerning which 
the school would be justified in pursuing a policy of indoctrination. 

15. Attack or defend the proposition that education is one of the 
social sciences. 

16. Make a detailed study of the use that is being made of education 
for the furtherance of national aims and aspirations in one or more 
foreign countries. 
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Contemporary Problems Challenging Education 


N this unit the writers have selected some of the major 

problems which confront the society of our day, and 
with which education must be concerned, directly or in- 
directly. No attempt has been made to present a complete 
list of such problems, but rather to present enough of them 
to give the student a realization of the close interrelation- 
ship which must exist between education and the society 
in which it functions. Some consideration will also be 
given to the question of the contribution which education 
may be expected to make toward the solution of some of 
these problems. 


A. Reconstruction of the Social Order 


Probably few persons would disagree with the state- 
ment that society must always be in the process of recon- 
struction, or change. This has always been true. New 
conditions, some the acts of nature, such as volcanic erup- 
tions, earthquakes, or glacial action, inventions, such as the 
steam engine, the cotton gin, or the internal combustion 
engine, discovery and exploration, which open up new 
continents, new trade routes, and introduce new customs, 
and the willful acts of powerful leaders—these are only a 
few of the major factors which dictate and determine social 
change. Society must always be in the process of adjust- 
ing itself to these powerful forces. Indeed, it probably 
is not too much to say that the very existence of a society 
depends upon its ability to make satisfactory adjustments 
quickly enough to stave off disaster. 
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Just as there are these powerful and sometimes irresistible 
forces demanding change and reconstruction, so are there 
almost equally powerful forces resisting change. Society 
organizes itself for the discharge of essential social functions 
into a large number of social institutions or agencies, such 
as the family, the church, the school, business, and many 
others. These institutions become powerful and develop 
traditions and practices which are not easily changed. 
Furthermore, the very size of some of these agencies, such 
as the church and the school, makes change difficult. Or- 
ganized society, then, tends to be conservative and to 
resist change. 

There also must be considered the human factor in con- 
nection with these social institutions and agencies, for 
these could not exist independently of human beings. In 
all of these institutions there are vested interests, held in 
large or small part by many people. The individual hold- 
ing such a vested interest usually views any proposal for 
change from the point of view of its probable effects upon 
his personal fortunes. When a state proposes to eliminate 
one or more of its teachers’ colleges, owing to a declining de- 
mand for teachers, faculty members in these teachers’ col- 
leges organize along with the residents of the towns in 
which the colleges are located, who also have a vested 
interest, to prevent the state from carrying out its proposal. 
When proposals are made to socialize medicine, a large 
share of the medical profession, particularly those members 
who enjoy a lucrative private practice, organize the oppo- 
sition to such proposals. Similarly, private utilities in- 
terests oppose the development of publicly owned and 
operated electric plants. The capitalist opposes socialism. 
In all of these and in many similar instances, the true 
reason for the opposition seldom is stated, and the public 
usually is confused with a barrage of propaganda, often 
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false and misleading, which conceals, rather than reveals, 
the true issues involved. 

Sometimes the changes which are proposed are sound 
and defensible. Sometimes they are not. The forces of 
right are not always on the side of change. Sometimes 
the advocates of change may wish to move too rapidly, 
even though the direction in which they wish to go is the 
right one. It has been said that probably the greatest 
contribution of certain left-wing political parties in this 
country is to be found, not in the possibility that they may 
be elected to office, but in their education of the public 
relative to needed reforms and changes which are advocated 
through their platforms and speeches. Many of these re- 
forms later are adopted by the major political parties. 


1. Control of the factors of production and distribution 


One of the ever-changing and ever-present problems with 
which our society is confronted is that of maintaining 
a proper balance between production and distribution. 
Economists and social reformers have been disturbed about 
this problem for many years. One of the best known of 
the earlier writers on this subject was Thomas Robert 
Malthus, who in 1798 presented to the world “An Essay 
on the Principle of Population as It Affects the Future 
Improvement of Society.” He began with the assumption 
that population is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
sistence, and.that population invariably increases where 
the means of subsistence increase, unless prevented by some 
very powerful checks. It was his contention that popu- 
lation would increase in geometrical proportion, and pro- 
ductivity of human necessities only in arithmetical propor- 
tion. Men of his day drew many and diverse conclusions 
from Malthus’ theories, such as that it was useless to 
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attempt to do anything to alleviate the condition of the 
poor, as all efforts must necessarily result in failure. 

Since Malthus’ day, many changes have occurred which 
have radically modified, if not entirely discredited, his 
theories. The Industrial Revolution, a greatly accelerated 
rate of invention, the application of power to the machine, 
and the perfection of mass production techniques in many 
fields are among the major influences. One way of ex- 
pressing the total effect of these changes is to say that we 
have changed from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of abundance. Among present-day economists, Stuart 
Chase is the foremost exponent of the abundance theory.’ 
A pioneer advocate of the newer economic theories, and 
one from whom Stuart Chase and many other experimental 
economists of the present day received inspiration, was 
Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929). In The Engineers and 
the Price System (1921), he suggested putting technicians 
and engineers in supreme control of industry in place of 
the bankers and profit-seeking businessmen who now dom- 
inate it. 

It is the contention of the adherents of the abundance 
theory of economics that, owing to such changes as those 
enumerated above, our present major problem is one, not 
of production, but rather of distribution. They hold that 
we now have it within our power to abolish poverty and 
to provide an abundance for all. They point out that 
capitalism served well the needs of an economy based upon 
scarcity, when there was not enough to go around, and that 
perhaps the best method of distribution under those con- 
ditions was one based upon competition, in which the 
individual was encouraged to scramble for the little that 


1Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance, Macmillan, 1934. 
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was available for distribution. They hold that such a 
system is highly inconsistent under present conditions, and 
that it results in restricting, rather than in facilitating, dis- 
tribution. They point to poverty in the midst of plenty, 
to unemployment when factories are idle and when the 
output of those factories 1s badly needed by the people. 
They point to the steady decline in the importance of 
human labor as a factor in production, owing to the de- 
velopment of technological processes. 

There are disagreements among economists and other 
expert students of the problem relative to how high a 
living standard could be maintained if the productive ma- 
chinery were free to operate for the satisfaction of human 
needs, rather than for profit. The problem is a complicated 
one. Such questions as the following must be taken into 
consideration: What is America’s capacity to produce? 
What is America’s capacity to consume? Can a satisfac- 
tory and workable system of distribution be devised to re- 
place the present one, which, it is generally admitted, is 
far from perfect? Would the productive machinery be 
slowed down by the removal of the profit motive, and if 
so, how greatly? ‘Two important studies by the Brookings 
Institution * provide at least tentative answers to the first 
two of these questions. There is widespread disagreement 
among thoughtful people relative to the workability of the 
Socialist formula: “To each according to his need; from 
each according to his capacity.” It is not the purpose of 
the writers to attempt to provide the reader with answers 
to these and similar questions, but rather, if possible, to 
provoke thought and discussion. We believe it is obvious 
that if society is to move toward a cooperative and away 


2 Maurice Levin, America’s Capacity to Produce and America’s Capacity 
to Consume, published by Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
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from a competitive organization, education must play an 
important role in effecting an orderly transition. This will 
be discussed more fully in the section dealing with the 
contribution of education to the solution of contemporary 
problems. 


2. Providing a guarantee of economic security 


This problem is closely related to the one which we have 
just considered. The fact that there is economic insecurity 
is largely an admission that the distributive system has not 
functioned properly. In this problem we are concerned 
with unemployment, which occurs for a variety of reasons, 
with economic insecurity due to illness and accident, and 
with economic insecurity during old age. The depression 
which began in 1929 in the United States, and which 
reached its greatest depths in 1932, caused the people to 
become more keenly aware than they had ever been before 
of the necessity for taking constructive action regarding 
the problems of economic insecurity. 

There has always been some unemployment. Some peo- 
ple will not work. Others, owing to mental or physical 
handicaps, are incapable of working, and must be supported 
by relatives and friends, by charity, or by the public. This 
was a familiar problem before the depression, and it was 
handled more or less adequately by organized charity and 
by the provision of public institutions, such as almshouses 
and poor farms, usually supported locally. It was only 
during the depression, when we found ourselves with fifteen 
million persons unemployed in the United States, that we 
became aware of the seriousness of this problem. At the 
beginning of the depression the problem was regarded as 
one which the local communities should handle, since local 
communities always had cared for their own unemployed. 
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Later, it was recognized that the states, and then that the 
Federal Government would have to act. The problem be- 
came so large that only the resources and the credit of the 
Federal Government were adequate to meet it. Even then 
it was considered by most persons to be a temporary emer- 
gency problem, and it was so handled. More recently 
there has been a growing conviction in the minds of many 
persons that this is no temporary problem, and that we must 
make long-time constructive plans for its solution. 

The United States has lagged far behind other advanced 
countries, such as England, in providing unemployment 
insurance and provisions for the retirement of the super- 
annuated. At present we are engaged in belated efforts 
to meet these problems through legislation by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with the states. In the mean- 
time, many plans, most of them unsound, have attracted 
the attention of millions of people. Perhaps the major 
contribution of the voluntary groups which have sponsored 
weird and unworkable proposals has been to focus attention 
upon the need for prompt constructive action. 

The goal to be attained is reasonably clear. It is to 
provide the greatest possible degree of economic security 
for all people. For those who are able to work this means 
guaranteeing that there shall be the opportunity to work, 
and at such a rate of pay as will provide a decent standard 
of living. For those who are unable to work, whether by 
virtue of sickness and accident or of superannuation, it 
means the provision of a decent standard of living without 
dependence upon charity. The goal is more easily stated 
than reached. Such a program admittedly will be costly. 
Consequently, many persons and organizations are in op- 
position to it. Furthermore, there are important questions 
of constitutionality involved. In the judgment of many 
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persons an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States will be necessary in order to make it possible for the 
Federal Government to deal adequately with these matters. 
Such an amendment might have a long road to travel; cer- 
tainly it would be bitterly contested, while the need for 
action is so great that delay may be disastrous. 


B. Perpetuating the Ideals of Democracy 


Undoubtedly an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the United States are in favor of democracy. In fact, until 
very recently, and for a long period of time, democracy was 
something which we just took for granted. We knew that 
we had it; we knew that we would always have it; we knew 
that it was the best form of government for us; and we 
were convinced that it would also be the best form of gov- 
ernment for all other countries, if they could only be per- 
suaded to try it. That was before the disillusionment 
following the World War, which we entered with the slogan: 
“To make the world safe for democracy.” Czarist Russia 
and Imperial Japan were on our side in that conflict. How 
amused they must have been at our slogan! And how 
much more amused they must be over the consequences of 
our effort! 

It is entirely possible that the World War marked the 
end of the rising tide of democracy in the world. We must 
wait for the verdict of history on that question. Certainly 
it is true that democracy is more seriously threatened in all 
parts of the world today than it has been during any other 
time for the past one hundred years. Powerful dictator- 
ships, openly contemptuous of democracy, have been signally 
successful, at least temporarily, in conquest and diplomacy. 
The League of Nations, the world’s most ambitious and 
idealistic experiment in the extension of the democratic 
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principle to international relations, seems to have been 
unable to cope effectually with certain recent economic- 
political situations, such as aggression by stronger members 
of the family of nations against those less capable of de- 
fense. 

The net result of the world situation and of six years of 
depression at home has been to cause many Americans for 
the first time to question seriously the omniscience of the 


Panel Idea—The panel discussion idea invades the classroom. This 
senior high school social studies group is discussing the pro’s and con’s of 
the President’s plan to change the set-up of the Supreme Court. 


democratic theory in government. A net gain, however, is 
that we are no longer so greatly inclined to take democracy 
for granted. We now know through the experience of other 
countries that democracy can be lost if the people are not | 
vigilant and alert in its protection. Furthermore, through 
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studying the experiences of the peoples under modern dic- 
tatorships, we are able to understand the losses that would 
be involved in the loss of democracy. 

At the present time we appear to be in the process of 
expanding our conception of the meaning and scope of 
democracy. A common dictionary definition of democracy 
is that it is government by the people. We have expanded 
that definition to read, somewhat idealistically, ‘“govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
What we have, to be more nearly accurate, 1s a represent- 
ative democracy, probably the only type which could func- 
tion successfully in a country as large as ours in area and 
in population. By tradition we have thought of democracy 
almost wholly in political terms. It was concerned with 
the right to vote, to hold office, and to participate in the 
making of the laws. It was also concerned with the pro- 
tection of the civil rights of the individual. The extension 
of the democratic principle has been largely in the direction 
of extension of suffrage, such as the removal of property 
qualifications for voting and the extension of the suffrage 
to women. 

It is not astonishing that in our earlier history democracy 
should have been conceived in political terms. The need 
that was felt was for political liberty and for equality of 
political opportunity. Our country was established and 
our Constitution was adopted in a period when individuals 
did not feel as they do today the need for guarantees of 
equality of economic opportunity. The closing of the fron- 
tier, our development into an industrial nation, the concen- 
tration of wealth and economic power, and the rapid strides 
of technology, all have contributed to focus attention in- 
creasingly upon the need for the development of industrial 
and economic democracy, paralleling our political democ- 
racy. 
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In the light of modern conditions, it appears that certain 
generalizations may safely be made relative to democracy 
and the problems involved in perpetuating the ideals of 
democracy. ‘These are: 


1. A democracy demands the active and intelligent par- 
ticipation of its citizens. 

2. A democracy demands active cooperation among its 
members. 

3. A democracy demands that its finest and ablest citi- 
zens should be elected to positions of leadership. 

4. A democracy demands the exercise of initiative and 
independence of thought on the part of its citizens. 

5. A democracy demands that all its citizens be given 
the best possible training for service, both to self and to 
society. 

6. Continuous social change, with the purpose always 
of achieving the greatest good for all, must be a major 
objective of a democracy. 


In all of these, it is apparent that the main bulwark of 
a democracy is an informed and an intelligent citizenry, 
trained in active participation in government. The teach- 
ing of this citizenry is the major task of education in a 
democracy. 


C. Developing International-Mindedness 


One does not need to be especially sensitive to what is 
going on about him to realize that one of the most funda- 
mental developments of our day is the action of science 
and invention in bringing the peoples of the world into 
ever closer physical relationship with each other. Recently 
a newspaper carried the report that someone had com- 
pleted a trip around the world in eighteen days, fourteen 
hours, and fifty-six minutes, .using only commercial travel 
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facilities. The Hindenburg made regular passenger flights 
across the Atlantic on approximately a forty-hour schedule. 
Pan-American Airways has established regular passenger 
service across the Pacific. One can communicate by tele- 
phone with friends in distant parts of the world. We 
listen to radio broadeasts from London, Paris, and Berlin. 
At the beginning of the century a prediction that such feats 
would be possible would have been regarded by most 
sensible people as a fantastic dream. Contrast these ac- 
complishments with the fact that our greatest victory in 
the War of 1812 was won by General Jackson at New 
Orleans on January 8, 1815, while the treaty of peace which 
officially ended the war was signed at Ghent on December 
24, 1814. 

The net result of these and other changes is that it is 
becoming increasingly impossible for any part of the world 
to exist in isolation. The decisions made by the govern- 
ment of one country today have immediate repercussions 
in other countries. Read Stuart Chase’s The Economy 
of Abundance, especially Chapter VIII, appropriately en- 
titled “The Web,” for an excellent account of the inter- 
dependence of the modern world. We are forced to the 
realization that for peace, prosperity, and economic se-_ 
curity we are dependent not alone upon our own actions 
and those of our own people and of our own government, 
but also upon the actions of the peoples and the govern- 
ments of the world. 

Clearly we have an imperative need for greatly increased 
international understanding and cooperation. At a time 
when these needs are paramount, we see the rise of strongly 
nationalistic governments and programs. Many econo- 
mists believe that the world-wide depression was deepened 
_and prolonged by these nationalistic programs with their 
restrictive tariffs which throttled world commerce. Many 
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competent observers agree that the world is headed toward 
another World War, the probable effects of which will be 
so devastating that civilization will scarcely survive. 

Our country cannot escape its share of responsibility for 
the present situation. Woodrow Wilson was largely re- 
sponsible for the League of Nations, but we refused to enter. 
Undoubtedly today, if a proposition to enter the League, 
or any League of Nations, were to be submitted to the 
American people, they would reject it by a huge majority. 
They probably also would reject the World Court. What 
would have been the effects upon the success and policies 
of the League of Nations if we had entered must remain 
in the realm of speculation. Certainly our refusal to enter 
placed it at a serious disadvantage. The existing agencies 
for international codperation are far from perfect. They 
will never become perfect unless the civilized countries of 
the world participate codperatively in an endeavor to make 
them work and to improve them. 


D. Contribution of Education to Solution of These 
Problems 


There are marked differences of opinion among educators 
and the public concerning the proper role of education in a 
democratic society. ‘There are many who believe that edu- 
cation should avoid controversial issues, such as those which 
have just been discussed. They point to the large and 
important field of service which is open to the school in 
giving training in the fundamentals, in health education 
and health habits, in character education, and good citizen- 
ship. They believe that youth so trained will meet ade- 
quately the problems which it will be called upon to solve 
when adult. They hold that the school will alienate much 
of its support if it introduces the consideration of con- 
troversial issues. In general, those who hold these views 
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are conservatives who prefer that social change should pro- 
ceed at a slow tempo rather than at the greatly accelerated 
pace demanded by some liberals and by radicals. 

Still others hold that it is folly for the school to fail to 
acquaint youth with the perplexing and fundamental issues 
and problems which confront our society. They point out 
that modern society is confronted by many difficult prob- 
lems which demand prompt and positive action. They 
recognize that our schools, in neglecting the consideration 
of these controversial issues in the past, have been respon- 
sible in large measure for the fact that the present genera- 
tion of adults is poorly equipped to face intelligently the 
new problems which demand fundamental changes in the 
social order for their successful solution. 

Along with this change in policy relative to the education 
of youth, there also is advocated an extension upward of 
educational opportunity to include adult education. It 
is held to be highly inconsistent in a rapidly changing 
society to say, in effect, to youth upon graduation: “Your 
education is now completed. You are equipped to meet 
the problems of life. Society in your lifetime will change 
so slightly that your preparation will not become obsolete.” 
Yet that is substantially what our policies have indicated. 
Until recently most people have believed that the capacity 
to learn diminished rapidly after about the age of twenty- 
five. Recent studies by Thorndike and others have dis- 
proved this belief. Adult education, which formerly con- 
sisted chiefly of Americanization classes and classes in 
English for foreigners, is now conceived as a social necessity 
for all. Two major purposes would be served through adult 
education with reference to the problems under consideration 
in this section: (1) The present generation of adults would 
be brought up to date and reoriented in their social, economic, 
and political education. (2) As a result of this process, 
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the resistance of the public to the changes suggested above 
in the education of youth would be removed. 

Some educators take a more extreme position than that 
just outlined. They believe that under present conditions 
we must have a definitely planned society. They would 
entrust to boards and commissions, consisting of those 
persons best equipped for the tasks involved, the respon- 
sibility for the redirection of our society. It would then 
be the task of the school and of education to plan an edu- 
cational program in harmony with this charted: course for 
social reconstruction. There are certain important dif- 
ferences between this position and the one described above. 
This one clearly involves indoctrination. The other in- 
volves a consideration of all aspects of the problems under 
consideration, with the individual free to make choices. 

This question of indoctrination is one of the most im- 
portant of the many problems which teachers must face. 
A dictionary defines indoctrination as follows: ‘To in- 
struct (in) or imbue (with), as principles or doctrines; to 
teach.” The definition just quoted was written several 
years ago. Many persons have pointed out that teaching 
has always been a process of indoctrination, but that the 
indoctrination has been in favor of the status quo. So long 
as it took this form few persons objected to it. To the 
new form, indoctrination in favor of a changed social order, 
there are many persons and powerful interests and organ- 
izations which raise strenuous objections. For example, 
a law recently enacted by Congress forbids the teaching of 
Communism in the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. Doubtless a large number of the Congressmen who 
voted for this bill considered teaching to be synonymous 
with advocating. It appears to be highly important that 
teachers and the public should draw a distinction between 
teaching and indoctrinating. We should realize that teach- 
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ing means, not advocating, but giving information about 
something. It seems inconceivable that teachers in the 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, should be forbidden to 
give information about Communism to their classes. It 
seems perfectly right that they should not be permitted to 
advocate it in the classrooms. Our practices need to be 
changed, and the dictionary definition of indoctrination 
needs to be revised, so as not to make indoctrination sy- 
nonymous with teaching. 

What, then, should be the contribution of education 
toward the solution of the persistent and challenging prob- 
lems of society? In the judgment of the writers these 
problems should be very much the concern of education, 
and education should make a major contribution toward 
their solution. Let us consider first the role of the public 
school, below the college level. Much has been spoken 
and written in recent years relative to socializing the cur- 
riculum. This term may be defined as the selection, or- 
ganization, and treatment of curriculum materials so as to 
make the maximum possible contribution to social good. 
Educators, and the term includes teachers, are largely re- 
sponsible for the selection, organization, and treatment of 
curriculum materials. It is not difficult to identify the 
major persistent problems and issues which confront society. 
Since decisions relative to the curriculum must be made, 
they may be made in terms of these problems and issues. 
The problem of the necessity for developing international- 
mindedness is one. The school can do much toward the 
accomplishment of this, and some schools do. Dramatiza- 
tions and pageants depicting the life, customs, and songs of 
other peoples are helpful. It is helpful for teachers to 
travel widely, and to have an intimate, sympathetic, first- 
hand acquaintance with other peoples. 

Still another illustration of what the school can do relates 
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to the problem of perpetuating the ideals of democracy. 
Most schools are not very democratic, either in the relations 
between administration and teachers, or in the relations 
between teachers and pupils. It appears to be highly in- 
consistent for the school, which is supposed to be the most 
important agency of a democracy for the perpetuation of 
its ideals, to be organized and administered along auto- 
cratic lines. The school should be the most democratic 
of our social institutions, rather than one of the most au- 
tocratic, asitisat present. Children should have experience 
in the selection of leaders, and should learn the importance 
of wise choices; they should participate in the determination 
of policy as rapidly as their degree of maturity will permit. 
They should grow up in a democratic environment, and in 
one which encourages the exercise of citizenship. 

We will give one other illustration of what the school 
ean do. There is excellent justification for the belief that 
our society should move still further in the direction of a 
cooperative and away from a highly competitive society. 
To do this involves the developing of incentives to labor 
other than those of profit and competition. The schools 
can make a major contribution here. At present the prin- 
cipal incentives to labor in the schools are marks, fear of 
nonpvromotion, and competitive awards and distinctions, 
such as honor rolls. It is interesting to note that children 
in kindergartens, where marks and fear of nonpromotion 
are not in evidence, usually work more enthusiastically than 
do older pupils who have these incentives. When a School 
of Education recently abandoned the giving of marks, many 
teachers of long experience who were taking courses in 
that institution registered a complaint with the head of 
the institution. They stated that since there were no 
marks, they had nothing to work for. If they had never 
developed this artificial incentive, they would have had suf- 
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ficient incentive in the value which they derived from their 
courses. Some progressive school systems have now abol- 
ished marks and nonpromotion, with results which are 
highly satisfactory and without sacrificing standards. 

At the college and university level, education should play 
an important part in the solution of the major problems 
of contemporary society. It has been said that higher edu- 
cation, particularly scientific and technical education, ap- 
pears to create more problems for society than it solves. 
Trained intellects, not exclusively, but largely, the products 
of modern higher education, are greatly responsible for the 
rapid technological advances of the past few decades. It 
is reasonable to expect that these advances will continue. 
Undoubtedly every major advance in technology precip- 
itates important social problems. Higher education has 
been criticized, and perhaps justly, for having failed to 
contribute sufficiently to the solution of these social prob- 
lems which it has had a hand in precipitating. There are 
several reasons for the failure of higher education to con- 
tribute as greatly to the solution of political, social, and 
economic problems as it has to the solution of technological 
ones. It may be profitable to consider briefly some of 
these reasons. 

The scientific method and the great generalizations of 
science have made possible the astounding technological 
advances of recent years. Hyman Levy, in The Universe 
of Science,* has listed the great generalizations of science 
from which most of our physical apparatus could be re- 
constructed. These are: 


Newton’s Law of Motion. 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation. 


3 Hyman Levy, The Universe of Science, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 
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Faraday’s and Maxwell’s Laws of Electromagnetic Action. 

The laws governing the conservation of matter and energy 
—the first and second laws of thermodynamics. 

The atomic theory. 

The theory of evolution. 

The Mendelian theory. 

The electronic constitution of the atom. 

The theory of evolution and its generalization concern- 
ing the nature of time and space. 


Technological education thus has a body of tested gen- 
eralizations and principles upon which it is based. Those 
who seek to contribute to the solution of social problems 
have no such sure base from which to start. Sir Norman 
Angell, in From Chaos to Control,t has pointed out that 
the layman is able and willing to follow the advice of the 
medical experts, but not of the economic experts, because 
we adopt a scientific attitude toward medical matters and 
physical phenomena which we do not adopt toward the 
study of social, economic, and political phenomena. This 
attitude is due in part to the lack of an accepted scientific 
basis for the solution of many of these problems, in part to 
disagreement among the experts, but probably chiefly to 
failure of the schools to develop a scientific attitude on the 
part of their students toward social, economic, and political 
problems. In the consideration of these matters we are 
guided and swayed by prejudice, emotion, oratory, and 
propaganda, rather than by facts and by the best judgments 
of the experts. 

There is considerable evidence to the effect that the 
colleges and universities are becoming more keenly aware 
of their neglect of the social sciences, and of their obliga- 


4Sir Norman Angell, From Chaos to Control, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1932. : 
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tion to contribute to the solution of social problems. The 
major engineering societies have indicated clearly during 
the past few years their conviction that the engineer should 
be made aware of the social implications of his technology. 
There is now a marked tendency in higher education and 
in all professional education to provide a broad general 
education with liberal time allotments to the social sciences. 

The practice of the Federal Government in recent years 
of drawing into the government service many of the ablest 
economists, sociologists, and political economists from the 
universities and from other fields is encouraging evidence 
of a change in attitude toward the approach to social prob- 
lems. In spite of the fact that the “Brain Trust” is re- 
garded with considerable suspicion by many politicians, 
we may confidently expect that the expert in these fields 
will play an increasingly important. role in government, 
local, state, and national, just as the technical experts in 
the fields of engineering and technology have long been 
utilized by business and industry with conspicuous success. 


E. The Question of Academic Freedom 


The preceding section, which dealt with the contribution 
of education to the solution of present-day social problems, 
leads quite naturally to a consideration of academic free- 
dom. This is one of the most important and most highly 
controversial questions with which education is now faced. 
Probably at no other time in our history have teachers and 
associations of teachers been as keenly aware as they are 
today of the need for vigorous action in the interest of 
academic freedom. Seldom, if ever, has there been as 
great activity on the part of pressure groups to restrict 
academic freedom as there is today. The concern of the 
teachers and the activities of the pressure groups are due 
to the fact that we are clearly in one of the critical periods 
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of our country’s existence. Important decisions are being 
made. In the judgment of many, the old order is passing, 
and a new social order is emerging. In such a period, many 
powerful individuals and groups which have a vested in- 
terest in the old order and a strong affection for it exercise 
their right to try to stem the tide of change. That such 
action is not peculiar to the present situation is well illus- 
trated by a resolution which was adopted by the trustees 
of the Lane Theological Seminary before the Civil War. 
Perhaps the events which followed also demonstrated the 
futility of attempting to prevent change by forbidding peo- 
ple to talk about it. The resolution follows: “From this 
date the subject of slavery shall not be discussed by students 
or faculty in the classrooms or on the campus of the Lane 
Theological Seminary.” 


1. “The Little Red Rider” 


The District of Columbia Appropriation Bill, passed by 
Congress in June, 1935, and providing funds for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including the appropriations for the 
public schools, contained the following rider: “Hereafter 
no part of any appropriation for the public schools shall be 
available for the payment of the salary of any person 
teaching or advocating communism.” Immediately the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia was asked 
for an interpretation of this rider. He rendered an opinion 
to the effect that the rider prohibited the schoolroom 
advocacy of communism, but did not prevent teaching 
the facts about communism. Following the Corporation 
Counsel’s opinion, the Comptroller General of the United 
States, who approves the pay checks of government em- 
ployees, issued an order interpreted to mean that com- 
munism could not even be discussed by school employees, 
in school or out. Before receiving their salaries, teachers 
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and officers in the District of Columbia were required to 
sign the following statement: 


es os , , a teacher of the District of Columbia Schools, hereby 
state without reservation and for the purpose of obtaining payment of 
salary otherwise due me, that I did not at any time during the period 
PE sae to......in any school of the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
teach or advocate Communism. 


This action was taken in spite of the fact that no teacher 
was found in the District of Columbia who wished to sub- 
stitute communism for the American form of government. 
This rider, which is well but not favorably known as “The 
Little Red Rider,’ has had a powerful effect in causing 
teachers and associations of teachers to realize the very 
real threat to academic freedom which exists at this time. 

In opposing this ridiculous measure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman Abe Murdock ° from Utah struck 
with unerring aim at the fundamental issue at stake: 


We can’t know how much the Declaration of Independence means 
to us until we know how oppressive and tyrannical the government of 
George III was. We can’t appreciate the blessings of democracy until 
we know how inefficient, how ineffective, and how oppressive com- 
munistic and fascistic systems of government are. Students of Ameri- 
can history cannot have a sound conception of the American govern- 
mental system unless they know something about other systems and 
are able to compare ours with the others. 

Our forefathers realized that good governments were based on free- 
dom, not on repression of liberty of thought and not on bigoted intoler- 
ance. Consequently, they inserted in the Constitution of the United 
States an amendment which prevents Congress from passing any laws 
which abridge freedom of speech or freedom of the press. To advocate 
a muzzled press and to pass laws prohibiting freedom of speech and 
freedom of scholarship would be to repudiate Americanism, to advo- 
cate un-American policies. Disease germs can’t grow in sunlight. 
False ideals cannot flourish long in free countries. Unsound political 


5 Abe Murdock on “Freedom of Teaching” quoted in the Education Bul- 
letin of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, April 13, 1936. 
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systems cannot endure the purifying light of free speech and free 
scholarship. Just as a knowledge of Latin is essential to a thorough 
knowledge of English, so a knowledge of communism is essential to a 
sound conception of democracy. To sic the little red rider on the big 
bad wolf of communism is a frantic, useless, harmful, un-American 
gesture. 


2. Teachers’ oath laws 


The requirement that teachers shall take an oath of 
allegiance to the constitution of the state in which they 
teach or of the United States, or both, is not new. A few 
states have had such a law for half a century or more. Since 
1930, however, there has been a concerted effort by various 
patriotic societies to bring about the enactment of legislation 
requiring teachers to take such an oath in all of the states. 
The D. A. R., which is one of the organizations sponsoring 
such legislation, states in National Defense News for April, 
1936, that the present drive for the enactment of teachers’ 
oath of allegiance laws emanated from the Women’s Pa- 
triotic Conference on National Defense, starting in 1929. 
Educators and educational associations generally have con- 
demned this requirement. The principal objections are 
that such a requirement singles out teachers as a suspect 
group, that it misleads the public into thinking that the 
teachers are radical, and that it represents a first step toward 
the destruction of academic freedom, which, if allowed to 
pass unchallenged, would be followed by other more drastic 
steps. Many educators make the point that they have no 
objection to taking such an oath, but that they object 
strenuously to being required by law to take it. 

The National Education Association in a Memorandum 
on Academic Freedom, issued by the Research Division in 
June, 1935, made the following statement regarding the 
position of the N. E. A. on the subject of academic freedom 
and loyalty oaths: 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM, THE CHILD’S RIGHT 
TO UNFETTERED TEACHING 


Teachers should have the privilege of presenting all points of view, 
including their own, on controversial issues without danger of reprisal 
by the school administration or by pressure groups in the community. 
Teachers should also be guaranteed the constitutional rights of free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, and the right to support actively or- 
ganized movements which they consider to be in their own and the 
public interest. The teacher’s conduct outside the school should be 
subject only to such controls as those to which other responsible citi- 
zens are subjected. The sudden singling out of teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance is a means of intimidation which can be used to 
destroy the right of academic freedom. 


This question of academic freedom is so complicated and 
so far-reaching in its implications that it may be many 
years before it is definitely settled. Society, which owns 
and controls the public schools, has the right to prescribe 
what may be taught and what may not be taught in those 
schools. It may require teachers to teach that the earth 
is flat if it so desires. Indeed, there are states which im- 
pose requirements just about as ridiculous as that. We 
question, not the right to impose such requirements, but 
the wisdom of imposing them. Society may deny to teach- 
ers the right to mention Russia in the classroom. That is 
just about what has actually happened in the District of 
Columbia. Again, it is a question, not of right, but of the 
wisdom, of such action. Since society has the right to 
impose such requirements, just as it has the right to deny 
tenure to teachers, and, in nontenure areas, to dismiss 
teachers for inadequate reasons, or for no reasons at all, the 
problem would appear to be largely one of educating the 
publie. 

Educators received new encouragement in their quest 
for academic freedom at the 1936 meeting of the National 
Education Association in Portland, Oregon, when Frank 
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Miles, editor of the Jowa Legionaire, delivered a message ° 
as the personal representative of Roy Murphy, National 
Commander of the American Legion: 


The national commander has authorized me to say that, while he 
thinks the American Legion and any other American organization 
should take the necessary legal action to stop the teaching of sub- 
versive doctrines in American schoolrooms, if such teaching should 
exist, he believes the legion would make a mistake if it advocated the 
teachers’ oath bill. He believes, as I am sure you believe, that we all 
must exercise great diligence to be sure that abuses on either side in 
this controversy are not motivated by spite or harebrained fanaticism. 

Common sense should show any fair-minded person, in thinking of 
an oath for teachers, that one disloyal enough to teach destructive ideals 
would be dishonest enough to blithely take all the oaths which might 
be offered. Commander Murphy rightly believes that some of the 
sources agitating such legislation are as menacing to American democracy 
as the elements they profess to be attacking. 


Teachers have an important responsibility in this matter 
of educating the public along these lines. Individually, 
the teacher is helpless, and can do little either in the direc- 
tion of protecting his own interests or in changing the 
attitude of the public. A strongly organized teaching pro- 
fession with capable and vigorous leadership can do much. 
If teachers will unite in demanding tenure and academic 
freedom, they will get them. There is just one important 
qualification which must be placed upon this statement. 
It is that tenure and academic freedom must clearly be in 
the public interest. In other words, teachers must assume 
responsibility for not abusing such important privileges. 
As was pointed out in an earlier section, they must teach 
and not advocate. 


6 Quoted by Belmont Farley in “The N. E. A. in the Northwest,” School 
and Society, 44:69-78, July 18, 1936. 
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F. Influence of Pressure Groups 


No social agency is entirely free to chart its own course 
or map out its own program. There are constant pressures 
or demands from one group or another in society. Since 
the school serves all classes in society, it 1s peculiarly sub- 
ject to influence by these pressure groups. Some groups 
are telling the school what it should do; others what it 
should not do. Some of them are obstructionist forces 
hindering the school in its progress; others serve as steady- 
ing influences, assisting in keeping an even keel and in fol- 
lowing a well-charted course. We shall mention some of 
these influences briefly and inquire into the methods of 
some of the groups. The young teacher or patron of the 
schools needs to be aware of their existence and informed 
of their workings. 

At the outset we should distinguish between demands | 
and pressures. Much of a superintendent’s time and en- 
ergy is devoted to hearing requests of individuals or groups 
that the school do this or not do that. That is as it should 
be. School officials should be glad to learn what the people 
want. ‘The pressures of minority groups are those more or 
less constant influences that are brought to bear upon 
educational situations. One superintendent, J. Flint Wal- 
ler? who studied this question in his doctor’s dissertation, 
makes this distinction clear: 


A request becomes a demand when it is insisted upon. The person 
making the demand may or may not have the power to enforce it. 
A pressure is an act of attempted enforcement of a demand. 


Many improvements in education have come as a result 
of popular demand, home economics instruction and kinder- 


7J. Flint Waller, Demands on the Schools, T. C. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 543, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932, p. 7. 
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gartens, for example. Able and tactful superintendents 
make every effort to understand and heed such demands. 
These demands furnish the avenues through which the 
school and the community come into better understanding 
and more cooperative relationships. Such demands con- 
stitute an important influence upon the schools, and are 
not to be minimized or passed over lightly. However, they 
are comparatively easy to understand and relatively easy to 
cope with, compared with the pressure groups. It is the 
latter with which this section is most concerned. In a 
survey * made in 1925, over 100 organizations that attempted 
to work in or through the schools were listed. 

The net effect upon the schools of the influence of small 
minority groups in society is probably greater than the 
other influences we have discussed hitherto. Few will deny 
this, but it is exceedingly difficult to trace these influences 
to their sources. Frequently, they work under cover. The 
traditional, historical influences are a matter of common 
knowledge; the philosophers are constantly out in the open 
pointing the school in new directions; and the scientists are 
always looking for an audience to which they can present — 
their findings. It is not always so with these pressure 
groups. Their presence is felt; but, like the undiscovered 
planet, they have to be searched for. All this contributes 
toward making the teachers and administrators wary and 
cautious. School people live in a state of fear of these 
hidden forces, enemies that lurk in the dark. Many a 
superintendent could have saved his position and prevented 
the wreckage of his school system if he could have fought 
his enemies out in the open. Frequently the dirty work 
had been done before he became aware of its existence. 


8Survey by American Educational Digest, July, 1925, p. 485. 
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The writers are aware of the dangers of mentioning groups 
and organizations. They want to state emphatically that 
these groups are not always harmful in their influence. At 
no one time are they all arrayed against the schools; nor is 
any one group at all times in opposition. The point is 
that some of them at all times and all of them at one time 
or another exert a pressure which is felt by the school. A 
pressure is usually reactionary and obstructive in character. 
Teachers are fearful of the effects of moving contrary to 
one or more of these pressures. They do not follow the 
dictates of sound philosophy nor heed the findings of 
science because they are afraid of the consequences. 

In fact, most of the groups that will be named are in the 
vanguard among the forces that stand for better schools. 
Some of them were organized for that purpose; most of them 
have published resolutions to that effect, as for example: 

.. . We must have a democratically managed school system. This 
not only implies pupil self-government under teacher guidance and 


control, but also the right of teachers to participate in the determination 
of educational policies... .° 


They also take a reactionary attitude and make undesir- 
able demands just often enough to make educators sus- 
picious of their motives at all times. It is this apprehen- 
sion on the part of school people that leads to inhibitions 
and hesitation and unwillingness to move forward cooper- 
atively toward goals that would improve the schools and 
society. 


1. Control by political factions. 


The worst ogre of them all is factional politics. One’s 
suspicions are aroused when one learns that a school board 


9 Resolutions of New York State Federation of Labor, 1984 State con- 
vention, quoted in Social Frontier, 1:23, October, 1934. 
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is split into majority and minority factions. One of two 
things happens. Teachers line up with the faction they 
think will remain in power, or they guard their acts very 
closely to avoid irritating the group that might at any 
moment come into power. In either case, the result is 
bad. The teachers refrain from acting as free individuals, 
frequently disavowing their rights as citizens. In one 
Pennsylvania district, recalcitrant teachers are “punished”’ 
by being assigned to a school or grade not of their own 
choice. Teachers are moved around like pawns on a chess 
board; the rights and best interests of pupils are disregarded. 
Politics is a term of opprobrium in America. We have 
always been warned to keep the schools “out of politics.” 
We have misinterpreted this in some instances, making 
spineless creatures out of our teachers and administrators, 
servants willing to submit to any kind of coercion in order 
to hold their positions. The truth is that our school leaders 
should get right into politics, expose the under-cover self- 
interest control of the schools and rid the community of 
this worst enemy of free democratic education. 

Control of schools by selfish, politically-minded individ- 
uals is never constructive. It cannot be good because if 
selfish interests come first, educational interests may get no 
consideration at all. 


2. American Federation of Labor 


This organization is named as a pressure group because 
it exerts great pressure politically. The labor “blocs” in 
Congress or in state legislatures wield tremendous power, 
and in many local elections the real issues in a campaign 
are frequently confused by labor problems. To be sure, 
organized labor has always been on the side of democratic 
free schools and may be counted upon to throw its influence 
in the direction of better educational facilities. It is the 
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threat of a class struggle which accompanies the labor 
movement that jeopardizes the school’s position. The 
school is always “in between” in such periods of strife and 
may not take a hand in the situation. To do so would be 
taking sides; just another instance of a pressure that makes 
the teachers opinionless. Furthermore, labor is frequently 
on the defensive in local matters such as taxation questions, 
or if not, is able to put the employer class on the defensive. 
Since both groups usually have representatives, as such, on 
the school board, there is always suspicion and sometimes 
open warfare, each group trying to out-maneuver the other. 
It is such conditions that tend to prevent the formulation 
and carrying out of sound educational policies. A bond 
issue for a badly needed new school building is occasionally 
voted down by the representatives of labor because they 
have reason to believe the contract will be awarded to a 
contractor with an open shop policy. Any time educational 
leaders are forced to cater to any minority (or majority) 
group, the net result is unfortunate. It is the threat of 
class struggle immanent within their organization that 
makes pressure groups of the labor unions. It is the recog- 
nition of this threat that constitutes the pressure. 


3. Patriotic societies 


This group would include such organizations as the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America, and the like. By all odds these groups are friends 
of education. Their resolutions, of which the following is 
a sample, bear witness to the fact: *° 


Resolved: By the American Legion, in its Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention assembled, that it is the sense of this organization that educa- 


10 Quoted by Russell Cook in address before N. E. A., in N. E. A. 
Proceedings, 1934, p. 115. 
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tion should be given its proper consideration by legislative bodies and 
should not be made to bear a major part of the sacrifices for economy. 


In stating such a position the American Legion becomes 
one of the steadying influences, a bulwark of education, but 
a pressure group none the less. Danger arises when this 
defense of principle becomes blind adherence to tradition. 


... We feel if our republic is to be truly a government “of the 
people, by the people, for the people” then our children must have the 
proper education which will enable them to do their own thinking later 
in life... . We believe the teaching of strange tenets in government 
has no place in the schoolroom. ... too many of our teachers are 
creating ideas for what is called a new social order. The American 
Legion is opposed to that movement.!! 


The majority of our educators would agree with this 
statement and would agree with Mr. Cook that “the 
teacher steps out of his proper sphere when he becomes a 
propagandist.” The difficulty arises when the schools in- 
terpret such utterances to mean that they dare not even 
mention these “strange tenets.” For fear of “teaching” 
something that is forbidden, they avoid even mentioning 
such topics. Will students grow up “to do their own think- 
ing” if they are not even permitted to ask questions about 
new doctrines? 

In many states, these patriotic societies have either openly 
advocated or at least approved the measures requiring 
teachers to take loyalty oaths. No teacher worthy of a 
position in the public schools would object to the required 
oath because he lacked patriotism. What the teachers 
object to is the fact that they have been singled out as a 
class, that their ioyalty 1s questioned. The teachers look 
upon such regulations as but the beginnings of more far- 


11 Russell Cook, National Director, Americanism Commission, American 
Legion, in N. E. A. Proceedings, 1934, p. 113. 
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reaching measures to limit the freedom of the classroom. 
There could be little disagreement if all official utterances 
and activities of individual members were in harmony with 
the following statement from National Commander Roy 
Murphy: *” 


I have doubted the value of a teacher’s oath as a means of combat- 
ing subversive influences. Nevertheless, I fail to see where an oath 
to support the constitution of state and nation is an abridgment of 
academic freedom. Public officers, from notaries public to the presi- 
dent of United States, take such an oath. Men who enlist in their 
nation’s defense do likewise. What harm can there be in teachers 
taking such an oath in America, where academic freedom is supreme 
and guaranteed by the charters which, under such an oath, they would 
swear to support ?- 


It is official utterances like the one quoted below, and 
misinterpreted by overzealous Legionaires at home, that 
may operate to put the teachers on the defensive." 


If you are going to safeguard and transmit to posterity the govern- 
ment you are pledged to uphold, then you have the right to see that 
those who wish to teach overthrow of the government do not get a 
chance to teach it. As your national commander I am asking you to 
go back to your communities without the attitude of mind that you 
are trying to crucify anyone: I ask you to check the teachers in your 
schools and if you find any teaching pupils to forget Washington or 
Lincoln or others who have taught us patriotic ideals, put your finger 
on those individuals. 


Resolutions by these groups requesting school officials 
to require a salute to the flag and the oath of allegiance 
daily fall into the same category. ‘Teachers know better 
than do the members of the American Legion or the D.A.R. 
that an occasional concert recital of the oath of allegiance 
accompanied by the salute to the flag in an appropriate set- 


12 Roy Murphy, “Legion Stand on Teachers, Reds Defined,” The Na- 
tional Legionaire, March, 1936. 

13 Kdward A. Hayes, National Commander, “The American Legion 
and the Alleged Teaching of Communism,” quoted in School and Socvety, 
40:273, September 1, 1934. 
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ting will inculeate an emotionalized attitude toward one’s 
relations to his government far beyond the possibilities in 
the daily recital and salute. If required every day, it soon 
becomes a mere routine matter, taken in stride, with no 
thought and less emotion. One high school masses the en- 
tire student body in front of the building once a month at 
the close of school on Friday to lower the flag with ap- 
propriate accompaniment by the drum and bugle corps. 
This plan works better than a daily ceremony. Whole com- 
munities are torn asunder intermittently by efforts to force 
a youngster to salute the flag. 

Intermittently during 1935 and 1936 our country wit- 
nessed an epidemic of so-called ‘Peace Strikes” in high 
schools and colleges as a protest against war. Certainly 
this was a worthy purpose. Are students unpatriotic if 
they try to mobilize public sentiment for peace? In one 
community the placards exhorting students to rally at 
eleven o’clock on the day appointed were torn down by 
members of the American Legion amid charges of “Red” 
propaganda and threats against the young “Communists.” 
All these situations are merely the result of a blind, un- 
thinking following of an ideal, a sort of negative patriotism. 
Will our ideals and institutions not bear the light of intel- 
hgent inquiry? 

What the schools dislike about such pressures is the im- 
plication that they may not be trusted. They resent the 
hasty charges of being “Reds” and propaganda agents of 
one kind or another. These groups are too quick to assume 
a defensive position and begin calling names. For example, 
at the time when college boys (spring of 1936) were or- 
ganizing chapters of “Veterans of Future Wars,” the na- 
tional commander ** of one of the established organizations 


14In Time, March 30, 1936, p. 38. 
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declared, “They’re too yellow to go to war.” Another 
veteran snorted: “The tools of Wall Street coupon clippers.” 
Why not “laugh it off” and join hands with the schools in 
a constructive program of citizenship and patriotism; unite 
in a program to eliminate war and resist the encroachments 
of the various “isms”? Glenn Frank’s phrase, “critical 
loyalty,” seems so much more challenging as a constructive 
program than blind allegiance. 


4. Various “economy” organizations 


During the darkest days of the depression there sprang 
up all over the country various organizations that were 
pressure groups in a very real sense. They knew where they 
wanted to apply pressure, and they were so organized that 
they could apply it effectively. Their watchword was 
economy. In this category we could name the National 
Economy League, Taxpayers Leagues, State Chambers of 
Commerce, National Association of Manufacturers, and 
similar organizations. Their idea of economy was to elimi- 
nate certain educational services, shorten school years, re- 
duce salaries, and close schools. For example: 


We favor the immediate and substantial reduction of the cost of 
government, including the cost of public work, education, etc. by 
modification of mandatory salary and other mandatory requirements; 
by suspension or discontinuance of activities which, however meritori- 
ous, are not absolutely essential.1® 


Of course, it was the children who suffered. What a 
pity those same influential citizens do not unite forces and 
use their energies to work out more equitable bases for 
school support and to modernize our tax collecting ma- 
chinery. 


15 Resolutions of New York State Economic Council, quoted in Social 
Frontier, 1:23, October, 1934. 
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5. Vested interests 


It is no secret that powerful industrial organizations 
frequently buy up patents on new machines and processes 
and scrap them because to permit them to come into use 
would render their own plants obsolete. Vested interests 
frequently stand in the way of social progress, and educa- 
tion has not escaped. Manufacturers of school equipment 
and textbooks have been known to wield tremendous power 
in many school communities, to the extent of controlling 
elections and naming school officials who would purchase 
their products. Powerful industrial magnates occasionally 
dominate the educational program by reason of the fact 
that the industry pays the bulk of the taxes and can dictate 
the election of school directors. One type of business baron 
operates to keep the people in subjection by allowing such 
educational advantages as he wants them to have, a sort 
of medieval serfdom by means of which employees are kept 
under control through ignorance. Another type takes a 
patronizing attitude, furnishing schools, churches, hospitals, 
and playgrounds lavishly, a sort of “contented cow” tech- 
nique. In both instances, the people are a subservient, un- 
complaining lot, taking such bounty as falls to them with- 
out feeling any responsibility for their own institutions or 
welfare. 

The publishers of school textbooks are not blameless, 
although it must be said that the net result of their efforts 
is clearly on the positive side of the ledger. The introduc- 
tion of improved classroom techniques and socialized pro- 
cedures is frequently retarded because the textbooks do 
not lend themselves to the new processes. However, this 
is as often the fault of the teacher as of the book. Text- 
books are prepared for a market, and publishers are keenly 
alert to the drift in tastes and demand. There has been 
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an almost complete turnover in elementary and high school 
textbooks during the last twenty years. Nevertheless, 
needed revisions of books are frequently delayed or pre- 
vented because of the investment in the original plates. 
In late years, with the emphasis upon extensive reading in 
collateral and reference books, the publishers have not been 
unmindful of the need for telling school officials of the value 
of systematic organization of subject matter and the great 
satisfaction in providing every pupil with a _ textbook. 
Articles have been written for professional magazines by 
representatives of publishing houses, and they have been 
intelligent, carefully prepared, and, on the whole, fair 
presentations. Quotations from two interesting and able 
discussions by the editors of two of the well-known pub- 
lishing houses will indicate how alert and sensitive the 
publishers are to the needs and demands of the schools. 
The following extract from an article by P. A. Knowlton *° 
clearly indicates how easy it would be for the textbook in- 
terests to exert pressure: 


At a time when educators are thinking so largely in terms of method 
and are so generally committed to an incidental as contrasted to a 
formal or systematic approach to subject matter, is it not inevitable 
that the publishers of books should come to regard themselves as, 
in a way, the natural custodians of subject matter? 


Happily, we may say that the publishers of textbooks have 
not, as a rule, taken undue advantage of the teachers in 
the use of this potential power. That they are interested 
in meeting the needs of the buying public and are alert to 
the demands of the times is shown in this statement by 
Edward M. Tuttle: 


16P, A. Knowlton, “Problems Common to Education and Publishers,” 
The Kadelpian Review, XV:109-19, January, 1936. 

17 Edward M. Tuttle, “Making Attractive Schoolbooks,” The School 
Executive, 55:298-9, April, 1936. 
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Book designers generally seem to be agreed that of all the classes 
of books published commercially in America, the modern children’s 
books set the highest standards of mechanical excellence and general 
attractiveness. This very fact is a challenge to textbook publishers 
because their product reaches the same readers—boys and girls—and 
is subject to an immediate comparison. Must schoolbooks look “school- 
bookish”? What is it that makes them look so? 


6. Propaganda and advertising 


School officials have to be constantly on the alert against 
various propaganda agencies and commercial organizations 
posing as educational institutions. ‘Their representatives 
call almost daily, wanting to speak to the assembly, to 
promote a contest, to distribute literature, or in some other 
manner to engage in “educational endeavor.” Some cities 
have banned all forms of essay and poster contests because 
of the difficulty in separating the worthy cause from the 
selling campaign. Commercial and industrial concerns are 
generous with free booklets and posters and exhibits, most 
of them harmless and generally expertly prepared. But 
detective ability of a high order is required to sift out the 
subtle, often misleading, occasionally harmful, advertising. 
Another form of propaganda, more insidious and conse- 
quently more dangerous, is seen in the occasional exposure 
of attempts to modify school practices and the resultant 
learning through control of text materials. The exposure 
of the power trust of a few years ago isa case in point. The 
increased use of periodical material renders the schools vul- 
nerable to attack from such quarters. It would take a stu- 
dent generation to mold public opinion through controlled 
textbook publication, but a designing magazine editor could 
do much harm in a few months. 


7. The “new social order” propagandists 


In the majority of the preceding topics we have been 
discussing pressures that have a negative or deterrent effect 
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upon the schools. We should, in fairness, call attention 
to a group of liberal educators who would have the schools 
assume a propaganda function. The group began as a 
loosely-knit affiliation with the avowed purpose of being 
a pressure group. A magazine, Social Frontier, self-styled 
as a “Journal of Educational Criticism and Reconstruction,” 
is published by some of the leaders. The same persons 
have recently organized the “John Dewey Society for the 
Study of Education and Culture.’ They believe that a 
new social order is necessary before current social and 
economic problems will be solved, and that it is the business 
of the schools to help create this new social order. Their 
watchword is indoctrination. They say that the school can- 
not be neutral and impartial; the teachers must take a firm 
stand and definitely try to fashion the minds of school chil- 
dren in favor of a radically different, collectivistic form of 
society. The magazine is ably edited and the individuals in 
the group have a large following, and it is obvious that they 
are trying to jockey the schools into a position of leader- 
ship they have not previously assumed. <A quotation from 
the magazine will get the point of view of this group more 
clearly before us.** 


THE SOCIAL FRONTIER takes a positive stand. Accepting the 
rise of a collectivist order as irrevocable, it refuses to adopt a fatalistic 
attitude toward the question of the form which collectivism is to take 
in the United States. It believes that within the broad limits set by 
technology many choices are possible and that education, the school, 
the teacher will play a role, commensurate with the power of the in- 
stitutions and persons involved, in the making of those choices. 

THE SOCIAL FRONTIER will throw all the strength it possesses 
on the side of those forces which are striving to fashion a form of col- 
lectivism that will make paramount the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the population. It will fight in its pages, both in season 
and out of season, for a social order in which no child will be starved 


18 Excerpts from the editorial (George S. Counts, editor), The Soczal 
Frontier, 1:4, November, 1934. 
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and dwarfed, coddled and pampered, by reason of the accidents of 
birth and circumstance. 


The answer to the critics and opponents of this group is 
twofold. First, the schools should not be used to propagan- 
dize any idea or theory; and second, the group is not clear 
and convincing as to the kind of social order it would create. 
Carleton Washburne,”® Superintendent of Schools in Win- 
netka, Illinois, presents a forceful opposing argument in 
the following paragraph: 


Indoctrination is the antithesis of education. Education involves 
the drawing out of the child, the developing of his own capacities and 
thought. Indoctrination involves the imposing upon the child of one 
set of ideas, to the exclusion of his own thought. Education is the 
freeing of the individual. Indoctrination is the binding of the in- 
dividual to the views of some group of adults. Education should lead 
toward growth. Indoctrination stultifies growth. 


The effects of all the many demands and pressures go 
far toward molding the character of our schools. Waller’s *° 
concluding statement furnishes a good summary: 


Some demands are beneficial, some harmful. The former make for 
honesty in stewardship, defensible reasons for plans, reconsideration 
of aims, keeping the people informed, and maintaining a balance be- 
tween service and cost. Typical of the harmful effects of demands 
are: (a) loss of time and energy of officials and of the pupils and 
teachers, owing to the number or intensity of demands, (b) employ- 
ment of less efficient teachers, (c) hounding of teachers and officials 
and bringing about undesirable changes in personnel, (d) bringing 
politics and group antagonisms into the school, (e) interfering with 
the choice or the use of desirable textbooks or units of the curriculum, 
(f) see-sawing between expansion and contraction of revenues. 


What is the point of all this discussion? Time was when 
the job of teaching was a relatively simple routine matter. 


19 Carleton Washburne, “Indoctrination versus Education,” The Social 
Frontier, I1:213, April, 19386. 
20 J. Flint Waller, op. cit., p. 44. 
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A fixed amount of subject matter with very little choice 
was necessary, and everybody knew what the school was 
trying to accomplish. The entire population was busy 
trying to establish a new home in a pioneering frontier 
situation ; there was just one pressure on the schools, namely, 
to teach the boys and girls to read and write. Today the 
teacher or school administrator must be a combination 
of scholar, detective, and politician, and an expert in sales 
resistance. It is no job for a weak-livered, timid soul. 
Truly William Lyon Phelps was right when he wrote of 
the Excitement of Teaching.** There will be plenty of 
romance and adventure if school officials will become alert 
and go out to meet the opposition. To withdraw into a 
defensive position means ultimate defeat for sound educa- 
tional policies. As Waller *’ expresses it in his conclusions: 


School officials themselves can do much toward determining the num- 
ber and kind of demands they will have. They can reduce the objec- 
tionable demands and can encourage the useful ones. Instead of 
merely “awaiting attack,” they can “take the offensive” and do much 
to make the conditions in their community conducive to a more effec- 
tive employment of its interests and its forces. 


G. Problems and References for Collateral Study 


Problems for students 


1. What are the present indications that our society is in process 
of change or reconstruction? 

2. Trace the changes which have occurred during your lifetime 
in any one or two of the social agencies with which you are acquainted. 

3. In parallel columns, endeavor to itemize or characterize the 
living standards of three families in your community, one a poor family, 
one a family in comfortable circumstances, and one a family that is 
wealthy, at least relatively. 


21 William Lyon Phelps, The Excitement of Teaching, Horace Liveright, 
1931. 
22 J. Flint Waller, op. cit., p. 67. 
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4. Defend or oppose the workability of the Socialist formula: To 
each according to his need; from each according to his capacity. 

5. What should be our attitude toward proposals for additional 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States? 

6. What are the arguments for and against the development of 
industrial and economic democracy, paralleling our political democracy ? 

7. Just how internationally-minded are you? What do you pro- 
pose to do about it? 

8. What should be the attitude of the school toward controversial 
issues ? 

9. What should be the attitude of teachers toward academic free- 
dom? What obligations should the extension of academic freedom im- 
pose upon the teacher? 

10. How have pressure groups influenced your education? 
11. Is compulsory R.O.T.C. in colleges and universities un-American? 


Selected references 


Note: The student’s attention is also directed to the list of references 
following Unit III. 
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UNIT V 


Necessary and Impending Changes 


in American Education 


N the preceding unit attention was given to some of the 

current problems in society and to the part that educa- 
tion may be expected to play in their solution. It is ap- 
parent that outmoded educational machinery and inadequate 
school facilities will greatly hinder social progress. In many 
parts of the country educational progress is retarded because 
there are still too many small, inefficient school districts. 
Gross inequalities exist in the financial support of educa- 
tion. Many well-equipped schools with good teaching 
corps suffer for lack of able, constructive, professional lead- 
ership, or the teachers are unable to do their best work for 
fear of losing their positions. It will be difficult for the 
schools to guarantee equality of opportunity to all children 
or to further the cause of democracy until some needed 
changes in the educational structure and program are ef- 
fected. 

This treatise is based on the belief that education will 
assume a more important role during the next generation 
or two than it has during the past. The American people 
have been so largely occupied for three hundred years with 
the task of meeting frontier problems and with getting an 
industrial society established that they have had compara- 
tively little time for planning. Indeed, they have not felt 
the need for planning until recently. Everyone was busy 
trying to catch up with the procession in order to take full 
advantage of the seemingly limitless opportunities. For 
several decades now the pace has been slowing up. We find 
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ourselves confronted with new problems. The frontier, in 
the physical sense, no longer exists. ‘That kind of pioneer- 
ing 8 past. There are no more wild animals or Indians to 
fight, no wilderness to win, no free lands to settle. Instead, 
we have to contend with dust storms, soil erosion, flood con- 
trol, conservation of resources, overproduction, unemploy- 
ment, social security, and similar problems. Our pioneer- 
ing must be done now in the social and economic realm. 
Our former society was individualistic; our present one is 
highly complex and social in nature, demanding cooperative 
endeavor. ‘This implies a new kind of education. 

This new education will be more vital and dynamic and 
will function more effectively. When men wrested their 
living from the soil or forests or mines, and when there was 
little interdependence among men, a simple education that 
provided the tools of learning was sufficient. Now that 
millions are crowded into large cities, and depend upon the 
whims of the fluctuating markets for demands sufficient to 
provide work, a new education for social living is required. 
Education must touch man’s life as he is living it now, not 
as 1t was when our educational machinery was set up and 
putin motion. The old framework will not meet all present- 
day needs. We shall enumerate some of the changes that 
will be necessary, many of which are already under way. 


A. Needed Administrative Changes 


A large proportion of the new demands upon the schools 
place a heavy burden upon the present administrative ma- 
chinery. It was designed for fairly simple community re- 
lationships in a day when there was comparatively little 
interdependence among districts. Each town was a law 
unto itself, as was true even of the family. In many situa- 
tions now we find the sovereignty of the local district a real 
hindrance to progress. A realignment of forces and factors 
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will be necessary before the school can make its maximum 
contribution to the society which supports it. From the 
administrative point of view the changes most needed are 
larger school districts and more equitable bases for financial 
support. These changes are quite closely related and, in 
fact, supplementary. If any thoroughgoing modifications 
are to be effected, these two changes need to go hand in 
hand. 


1. Larger units of administration 


The most pressing need in many parts of the country is a 
larger school district. Most of the desirable reorganizations 
could be more economically and more effectively carried out 
if more children were available and if there were more 
wealth to support the program. It is impossible to provide 
a varied educational program to meet the needs of different 
types of children with the limited enrollments in many 
small districts. For example, special classes for atypical 
children cannot be provided, nor can instruction in many 
special fields be offered. If two or more districts could join 
forces, among them the requisite number of children could 
be found, and the combined resources of all would provide 
ample support. 

The solution to this problem may be approached in two 
ways. First, two or more school districts could be con- 
solidated into one larger unit for all school purposes. The 
new district would be completely unified and integrated 
and would retain the sovereignty and autonomy of the 
present smaller districts. That is the form this reorganiza- 
tion movement has taken in most places, although there are 
many types and varieties of organization. Second, a more 
flexible arrangement would be to allow local districts to 
remain substantially as they are now, with some needed 
relocation of boundary lines, but to permit the formation of 
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larger units for specific purposes, such as for technical or 
special education, or for better high schools or junior col- 
leges. The several codperating districts would simply join 
forces to support a program that no one of them alone could 
afford. The latter solution has much to commend it, and 
it gives promise of helping to solve many of our problems. 
Both plans have much to offer, so we shall study each one 
more carefully. 

a. Forming larger districts by consolidation. ‘The first 
plan is usually referred to by the term consolidation of 
schools, a movement which began with the passage of a 
law in Massachusetts in 1869 permitting school children 
to be transported at public expense. By 1890 the move- 
ment was well under way throughout New England, and 
by 1910 thirty-eight states had passed legislation making 
consolidation possible by vote of the districts involved. 
The types of organizations that resulted may be grouped 
into several distinct classes. 

(1) Several one-room rural districts would combine to 
form a consolidated district with a central high school, leav- 
ing the elementary grades as they were. 

(2) Similar consolidations with central elementary and 
high schools are sometimes effected with provisions for the 
transportation of all children. 

(3) In many places this consolidation takes the form 
of township districts, with some or all of the children being 
transported. 

(4) Joint or union districts are formed in many states, 
two or more boroughs or townships retaining their own 
organization for elementary schools but uniting to support 
a high school and, in some places, junior colleges. 

(5) One or more outlying districts are frequently an- 
nexed to an adjacent borough or city school system. 
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(6) Complete county units are found in some states, in 
Maryland for example, and modified in a number of others." 

The need for some type of consolidation into larger dis- 
tricts is seen readily in the statistics for school districts or 
on maps showing the boundary lines of districts. In 1934 
Pennsylvania had 2,582 school districts and 13,500 direc- 
tors, almost one for every four teachers.” There were 2,303 
fourth-class districts with less than 5,000 population, and 
fewer than 1,000 of them really had enough population to 
justify a high school; but each of them elected a board of 
five school directors, with its own officers and the expenses 
of collecting taxes, making audits, and legal services. Thirty- 
four districts maintained no schools at all. It cost nine- 
teen cents to collect $100 in taxes in the first-class districts 
and $3.10 in the fourth class. Treasurer’s fees cost two 
cents per $100 in the large districts and averaged fifty-three 
cents in the small districts. In districts with fewer than one 
hundred pupils enrolled the overhead cost was $4.28 per 
pupil, this amount gradually decreasing until the enroll- 
ment reached about one thousand, from which point it re- 
mained fairly constant. 

A glance at any map showing school districts will reveal 
that in many instances there is nothing logical or rational 
about the location of the boundary lines. They were es- 
tablished in the pioneer days when little thought was given 
to planning and no account was taken of ultimate growth 
and development. Improved transportation facilities and 
hard-surfaced roads and industrial developments have com- 
pletely changed the situation with respect to the location 


1Complete county units are found in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, according to Bulletin 45, 1933, United States 
Office of Education. 

2Many states have more school directors than teachers. 
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of schools. Mountain ranges sometimes divide a district, 
or a hew highway may isolate a small community. The- 
oretically, the districts were so organized that no pupil 
would need to travel more than two miles to reach a school, 
but the situation now reveals that gross inequalities exist 
in the sizes of districts. Frequently, a pupil could attend 
a well-equipped, modern school by crossing the street and 
walking two blocks. Instead he has to be transported or 
walk a mile or more to a poorer school, because the street 
that passes his home happens to be the dividing line. 

This suggests one of the most difficult hurdles in the 
move toward larger districts. The existing boundary 
lines cannot be disregarded; nor can they be changed 
without the greatest difficulty, frequently involving com- 
munity feuds and lawsuits and court decisions. Consol- 
idation laws usually provide for treating existing school 
districts as distinct entities and make no provision for parts 
of districts. It would be much more logical to reorganize 
the districts in terms of communities and industrial or trade 
or commercial centers and transportation routes, rather 
than the arbitrary boundary lines as they now exist. The 
United States Office of Education reported in 1936 that 
139,180, or 57.6 per cent, of the school buildings in the 
United States were one-room structures. The boundary 
lines of the vast majority of these districts were established 
in a day when the present communities, trade areas, and 
transportation facilities were not even thought of. 

The little red schoolhouse and the “deestrict” school have 
attained a mythical, romantic fame in song and story all 
out of proportion to their true significance. The truth is 
that this love and devotion to the only school that our 
parents and grandparents knew is now an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the path of progress of public educa- 
tion. ‘There was a time when a candidate for almost any 
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office could be assured of success at the polls if he could 
claim a log cabin as his birthplace and a one-room country 
school as his one and only alma mater. Both of those land- 
marks have lost their glamour and fascination for those who 
are now forced to share their hospitality and enjoy their 
comforts. Not much glory adheres to one who sees all 
about him the benefits of the more progressive schools of 
his more enlightened neighbors. The automobile, the con- 
crete highway, and the radio have just about disarmed the 
demagogue, robbed him of his most effective weapon; he 
can no longer appeal to his constituents by pointing with 
pride to his primitive upbringing. 

b. Joint or codperative districts. Let us now turn our 
attention to the more flexible plan for enlarging the ad- 
ministrative unit. If we stop with combining districts as 
they now exist, there still remains the difficulty of fixed 
arbitrary boundary lines. Many new opportunities for 
constructive improvements will open to us if we think 
in terms of larger units for specific purposes, but not neces- 
sarily for all school purposes. There is already plenty of 
precedent for such a program. In California and Illinois, 
for example, all local districts provide for elementary edu- 
cation. In the case of the smaller districts, two or more of 
them may unite to organize a central high school, with 
the administration and control of elementary and secondary 
education entirely separated. These joint high school 
districts, in turn, may join forces to support a junior col- 
lege. Although a richer educational program may be pro- 
vided by such arrangements, it should be pointed out that 
wider separation and less articulation among the units of 
the school system are almost certain to result unless serious 
efforts are made to avoid them. 

Many states have passed legislation which permits two 
or more districts to employ the services of special teachers 
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or supervisors, or even the superintendent, jointly. Many 
districts have thus been able to secure such special services 
as those of school nurses, music supervisors, or industrial 
or home economics teachers when they could not have 
justified the program otherwise, either in terms of the num- 
ber of pupils or the cost. Even with such permissive legis- 
lation we have made comparatively little progress, but there 
are a few noteworthy attempts. For example, the superin- 
tendents in the suburban areas surrounding St. Louis have 
joined forces to secure handwriting supervision, primary 
supervision, visual education, sight-saving classes, and cur- 
riculum revision in several fields. There are two areas in 
which such a program offers promise of reward, namely, in 
technical or vocational education and the junior college. 
Provision for more challenging offerings in these areas, 
available to more people, would go far toward helping the 
later adolescents, those persons from 16 to 25 years of age, 
to make a more satisfactory adjustment to the changing 
economic and social structure facing them. Most of them 
cannot leave home to attend a college or university, and they 
have reaped all the benefit they can from attendance at the 
local high school. If they have been graduated, they find 
little to draw them back as post-graduates, and if they 
left before graduation, it was doubtless because they found 
the curriculum unsuited to their needs and abilities. The 
diagram in Figure 16 shows the place of these technical 
schools and the junior colleges in the public school program. 
The former would be definitely vocational and terminal 
in nature. They would not necessarily be preparatory to 
some other higher institutions, but there would undoubt- 
edly be value in organizing the work so that a few students 
who so desired could be admitted to technical courses in 
universities. For the vast majority who entered, it would 
be for the specific purpose of attaining vocational profi- 
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ciency in some specific field. An institution of this charac- 
ter would offer training in a variety of vocational lines, 
and would not be restricted to the skilled trades for boys 
and home economics for girls, as is the case today. The 
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Fig. 16—Chart Showing Place in Public School Program of Tech- 
nical Schools and the Junior College, Particularly When an Ex- 
panded Program Is Made Possible by Formation of Larger Districts. 


6-4-4 setup shown in column one would start the work at 
the eleventh grade and continue it for four years or more. 
Column two shows how the program would be adjusted for 
those who complete a regular 6-6 or 6-3-3 program. The 
vocational preparation would thus be based upon or would 
parallel the upper years of a good high school course. That 
would represent gain over the present arrangement in which 
the vocational students get comparatively little of the usual 
high school curriculum. 

Such a school could offer its technical training on a higher 
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plane and with more emphasis upon vocational proficiency, 
and its graduates could compete on an equal footing with 
the graduates of private business colleges and trade schools. 
The offering should include commercial and secretarial 
courses, institutional as well as domestic home-making, 
beauty culture, salesmanship and merchandising, auto 
mechanics, radio technology, practical and applied arts, 
photography and laboratory techniques. In fact, anything 
could be offered that students now study in short courses 
in the private institutions. This would not include, of 
course, the two-year agriculture and forestry courses offered 
by universities. There is no reason why an institution sup- 
ported by public funds could not do as well in preparing 
beauty parlor operators as does the commercial institu- 
tion. In 1936 there were seventy-two private beauty 
schools licensed in Pennsylvania. 

In the other area, the junior college, a similar situation 
exists. Uncounted hundreds of students finish high school 
and are not sure whether they want to go to college or what 
they would study if they were to go. Or they cannot af- 
ford to go away from home for college, and there is too 
much risk involved for most of them to borrow the neces- 
sary funds or to try to earn all their expenses by working 
part time. Two years of college-grade work at home will 
furnish additional opportunities for self-discovery. It is 
a much more economical arrangement viewed from any 
angle. The junior college may be considered either as a 
terminal course for those who cannot or should not pursue 
formal education further, or as a foundational preparation 
for those who wish to pursue cultural or professional train- 
ing in a university. The fact that California supports 
forty-two public junior colleges attests to the demand that 
exists where provision has been made for them. 

Hither of the institutions would require the combined 
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resources of several school districts. Few except the very 
large school districts could afford such a program. But all 
the districts surrounding an industrial or commercial center 
could unite forces and establish technical schools and junior 
colleges that would meet the needs of all the students within 
a radius of fifty miles. We have thought too long in terms 
of confining educational offerings within the limits of 
school districts. We need now to study the possibilities 
of pooling the resources in a given trade territory and pro- 
viding an educational offering in harmony with the needs 
of the young people of that area. A few years ago a state 
superintendent of a Midwestern state was considering the 
establishment of a public junior college within reach of 
every high school graduate in the state. At that time there 
were eight or ten already in existence, and it was his plan 
to use those and the seven or eight state institutions as 
the nucleus for such a program. It was and is an entirely 
sound idea, and we shall doubtless see many states moving 
in that direction during the next decade or two. New York 
has a few technical schools that are above the secondary 
school level and not of strictly collegiate grade. They are 
similar to the junior technical schools found in so many 
European countries. If there is a need for special and more 
advanced education beyond the present limits of the public 
school curriculum, and there is abundant evidence in sup- 
port of that position, then the only satisfactory solution 
seems to lie in a larger unit of school administration. 

Summary. The benefits from larger units may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(1) Economy results, since the overhead cost per pupil 
would be lowered. 

(2) More varied program is possible because of larger 
number of teachers and pupils. 
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(3) Larger numbers give more stimulation to teachers 
and pupils. 

(4) Better prepared teachers would be attracted by 
higher salaries. 

(5) Inequalities among small districts would be mini- 
mized. 

(6) More able professional leadership could be ob- 
tained. 

(7) Many features could be introduced that several 
districts with limited resources could not consider. 

It is also to be pointed out that there are some difficulties 
and disadvantages: 

(1) Transportation of pupils always presents problems 
and requires careful planning. 

(2) The local community would relinquish some of the 
control over its schools. (With good leadership this need 
not be a disadvantage; in fact, it would be a distinct ad- 
vantage In many cases.) 

(3) The total cost of education might increase, chiefly 
because a better program is offered, and frequently because 
more adequate buildings and equipment are provided. 


2. Better professional leadership for schools 


The solution of educational problems depends in large 
measure upon the leadership. The satisfactory adjust- 
ment of education to meet the changing needs of society 
requires able leaders who are professionally trained and 
free from political domination and control. So long as 
laymen, who may be motivated by selfish or minority group 
interests, are able to dictate educational policies, we may 
expect the schools to contribute to the betterment of so- 
ciety only with great difficulty. When local politicians 
can put in office school directors or school board mem- 
bers who function as political henchmen in employing 
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superintendents and teachers and who determine all educa- 
tional policies in terms of the political consequences, we 
may be certain that whatever service the schools may ren- 
der will be in spite of the leadership rather than because of 
it. This situation represents one of the most serious ques- 
tions facing American citizens today. 

This problem has its roots imbedded in one of the earliest 
traditions of American education, the universal belief that 
education is a local matter. ‘The prevailing practices illus- 
trate, in theory at least, the best functioning of the dem- 
ocratic ideal. In many parts of the country, school di- 
rectors are elected annually at an assembly of the people 
of the district, after the fashion of the New England town 
meeting. If they are men or women truly representative 
of the community and motivated by a high ideal of service, 
then we have democracy at its best. Such school boards, 
knowing their limitations and lack of training, will employ 
the services of professionally trained educators to plan 
their educational programs. But we see popular govern- 
ment at its worst when scheming politicians control the 
elections and use school directors as mere tools, automatons 
who do as they are told. All too frequently lay control of 
education in America has resulted in poor schools, inefficient 
instruction, low morale among teachers, and, frequently, 
graft and corruption in buying supplies and equipment and 
in the granting of teachers’ contracts. 

School boards are primarily legislative bodies. Their 
functions have to do chiefly with business and financial 
matters. Virtually all educational matters should be en- 
tirely delegated to the superintendent of schools. His 
function is to formulate policies, organize the schools, and 
administer the program. He is the executive officer to 
whom the board delegates the authority to act. Just as 
the board of directors of a corporation selects presidents, 
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general managers, or other executives and leaves to them 
the management of the business, so should school boards 
leave to the superintendent the educational program of the 
schools. No person seeking employment in a bank or in- 
dustrial concern would think of running around to see the 
members of the board of directors to make application in 
person. It is just as illogical to interview school board 
members to secure teaching positions. It is absurd for 
salesmen of floor brushes, school supplies, and textbooks 
to think of trying to sell their products to individual mem- 
bers of the board. Their dealings should be with the super- 
intendent or the purchasing agent or business manager. 

Lay members of school boards can render a great service 
in society by trying to understand better the needs of so- 
ciety and the wishes of the community and by trying to 
up-grade those desires and aspirations. There is plenty 
of work for them to do if they find the ablest educational 
leader available and provide the financial support neces- 
sary for the best schools the community is able to afford. 
Occasions will arise when they will need to serve as a check 
against the unbridled enthusiasm of the superintendent, 
but as a rule they will function best in encouraging and 
stimulating and approving the efforts of the leader selected 
by them. ‘Trouble is certain to follow and poorer schools 
will be the inevitable result when lay members usurp the 
educational prerogatives of professional leaders. It is sug- 
gested occasionally that school board members be elected 
for longer terms and be paid for their services, the argument 
being that men and women of higher caliber would be called 
into service. It is doubtful if that would be a satisfactory 
solution. What we need is an awareness on the part of 
the citizens generally of the function of education in society 
and an alertness to the necessity of preventing selfish lay 
leaders from assuming control over the schools. The im- 
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portance of freeing educational leaders from political and 
factional domination constitutes the justification for in- 
cluding this topic in this unit. 

A good illustration of the evils of political manipulation 
for selfish reasons is shown in the following newspaper ac- 
count of factional control of a school board. The dismissed 
teachers took their case to the courts, where they secured 
an injunction preventing the board from filling their places, 
the judge stating emphatically that it is not within the 
rights of school directors to dismiss teachers for purely 
political reasons. It was a clear-cut case of punishing 
teachers who failed to line up politically and of getting 
revenge on the lone member of the board who refused to 
go along. 

The board took summary action last night with only six days left 
before the deadline, and terminated the contracts of forty teachers. ... 


The motion was approved by all directors, with the exception of the 
secretary, who cast the only dissenting vote. 


3. Democratization of school administration 


Superintendents are not blameless in this matter of 
proper relations among school employees. They, too, 
sometimes fail to share their responsibilities and to delegate 
authority to principals and teachers. It is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for the schools to teach democracy 
if they are not administered democratically. It is incon- 
gruous, indeed, to think of an autocratically controlled in- 
stitution making a contribution to democracy. Much prog- 
ress along this line has been made in the last few vears, 
but it still remains as one of the factors hindering educa- 
tional progress. 

The chief difficulty here les in the fact that autocratic 
and dictatorial administration tends to curb initiative and 
stamp out originality among teachers. Much of the super- 
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vision, particularly that done by special subject super- 
visors, has apparently been aimed toward uniformity in 
practice. This is all right up to a certain point. If it 
leads to higher standards of attainment and a richer pro- 
gram, well and good, but if it limits and throttles the more 
aggressive teachers, then the effect is harmful. The writer 
knew of one district where four special supervisors wielded 
so much power that all the elementary teachers were kept 
so busy working for them that larger objectives were 
neglected. 

When teachers are fearful of superior officers and never 
have a part in determining policies or programs, they become 
mere cogs in a machine, like workmen at an assembly hne 
in a mass production scheme. ‘The relationships in teach- 
ing are much too personal to permit our dealings to sink 
to that level. The personality of the teacher is far too im- 
portant to allow it to be molded into a pattern or made in- 
effective by uniform routine practices dictated by a super- 
intendent or principal or supervisor. ‘Teachers worthy of 
their positions can assist materially in the formulation of 
policies, modification of programs, and curriculum revision. 
A cooperative effort 1s needed. It is seldom good adminis- 
tration for a superintendent to uproot and eliminate some 
part of the program without consulting the teachers and 
departments concerned, or to initiate a radically different 
program without securing the cooperation of the teachers in 
preparation for the change. In one district considerable 
progress had been made in transferring dull and retarded 
pupils to opportunity rooms, and much effort had gone into 
securing community approval. A new superintendent, who 
was elected, by the way, as a result of political upheaval, 
eliminated the special education program and put the chil- 
dren back in the regular rooms more maladjusted than when 
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they were taken out. This was done without consultation 
with teachers and to the consternation and disgust of every- 
one concerned. Few changes in schools are so urgent that 
they need to be made without taking time to secure the 
cooperation and approval of the persons who will be af- 
fected. Democratization of society will be more easily 
attained as our schools become more democratic in spirit. 


4. Security, tenure, and retirement for teachers 


The type of service we are expecting the public schools 
to render in society calls for a teaching staff that is not 
fearful of their positions. That suggests a modification in 
existing practices before the school can make its maximum 
contribution. ‘Teachers need to be relieved of the worries 
of economic insecurity and dependence in later life, particu- 
larly in localities where they live in fear of losing their 
positions because of the dictates of a few controlling in- 
terests in the community. A few states have attempted 
to solve this problem by legislation providing for permanent 
or indefinite tenure and old age retirement. In those states 
the teachers may be dismissed only for incompetency or 
immorality and may retire on pensions at the age of sixty 
to sixty-five or earlier because of disability. Even in those 
states, teachers are not so free as they need to be to take 
their places as participating citizens in the social and civic 
life of the community. We cannot expect to recruit the 
ablest young people for lifelong service in the schools until 
we can guarantee some larger measure of economic security 
than teachers have enjoyed in the past. 

In discussing this problem, President G. W. Frazier * of 
the Colorado State Teachers’ College proposed that “if 


3G. W. Frazier, “Meeting New Demands Through Organization,” Penn- 
sylvania Education Bulletin, 4:109, May 4, 1936. 
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teachers are to be most effective, they must have some well- 
developed freedoms.” In addition to academic freedom he 
suggested that the most pressing problem is: 


. . . financial freedom, which includes such things as the following: 
An adequate salary schedule, an adequate retirement allowance, a 
twelve-month payment plan, flexible and usable credit, sick leave with 
pay, cooperative buying, and intelligent tenure. 


B. Equalization of Educational Opportunities 


In the first unit we suggested that an ideal of “equality 
of opportunity” is fundamental in the American school 
system. We have held it before us as an ideal, but it has 
been difficult of attainment. The attitude of the typical 
citizen toward two important problems must be fundamen- 
tally changed before we can provide anything like equality 
of opportunity. First, the financial support of education 
must be equalized. Second, the educational offering must 
be differentiated to meet the needs of all the children. 
Equality does not imply uniformity. The educational op- 
portunities depend too much upon the accident of birth; 
that is, geographic location or economic or social position, 
and our administrators should take steps to offset those 
factors. 


1. Equalization of financial support of education 


The organization of schools in America has always been 
a local matter and their development and improvement a 
matter of community pride. The initiative has come from 
the local community. The character of the schools has 
depended upon the enlightenment of the people and their 
ability and willingness to provide adequate support. In 
the early days of our Republic it did not make much differ- 
ence what kind of education was offered; if the people of a 
community were satisfied with poor schools, that was con- 
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TABLE 18 


Scuoo, Costs 1n RELATION TO RESOURCES AND OTHER EXPENDITURES 4 


th d 
Other Resources an School Costs 


Expenditures 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Total Total | Percent 
Amount/|Per Cent Amount) of Total 
(mil- (mil- in 
lions) lions) |Column2 
1 National Income 78,000 School Costs 2,615 3.00 
2 National Wealth ove; loo Value School 7,143 8.72 
Property 
3 National Income 78,000 Total Taxes | 10,266 2.21 
Collected 
4 Total Tax Collec- 10,266 School Costs | 2,615 | 25.47 
tions 
5 Total Government 13,061 Education 2,489 19.1 
Expenditures 
Highways 1,936 14.8 
Protection 2,204 16.9 
Public Util. 501 3.9 
Social Welfare 910 7.0 
Ec. Develop. 259 1.9 
General Gov’t. 760 5.8 
Debt. & Int. 2,606 20. 
Miscellaneous 1,391 10.6 
6 Life Insurance 3,524 School Costs | 2,615 74.2 
7 Building Construction} 5,806 School Costs 2,615 45.02 
8 Automobiles 11,817 School Costs 2,615 22.13 
9 Luxuries 4 6,401 School Costs? | 2,448 38.25 
Tobacco 2,141 
Confections 1,850 
Amusements 1,082 


Jewelry, cosmetics} 827 
Sports goods, toys} 499 


a Data assembled in 1928 latest available. 


4N.E. A. Research Bulletin, “Facts on School Costs,” Vol. X, No. 5, 
November, 1932. 
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sidered their own affair. Of course, that was never the 
intention of the founders of our government, of men like 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, who saw the need 
for a well-educated and informed citizenry. Such an in- 
different attitude toward education was altogether out of 
harmony with the ideal of those who favored a public 
school system, but such indifference was not so serious a 
problem during the pioneer days as it would be now. 

School officials need to be especially careful in keeping 
the public informed concerning the costs of schools, particu- 
larly in relation to other expenditures. In order to present 
some of the facts, we have prepared Table 18 from data fur- 
nished by the N. E. A. Research Bulletins. The columns 
on the left relate to national resources and government 
expenditures. They are paired in all cases with items 
regarding school costs. This enables the reader to deter- 
mine what percentage of the total is devoted to schools. 
For example, 3.35 per cent of the national income is used 
to support education. This table supplies evidence as to 
the ability of the nation to support schools. 

Numerous individuals and organized groups such as Tax- 
payers Leagues frequently make violent attacks upon school 
budgets, stressing the mounting costs of education. School 
costs have increased, it 1s true, but we are likely to overlook 
the chief reason for the increase. The following extract 
from a bulletin from the Public Relations Committee of a 
State Teachers Association furnishes the answer in every- 
day language: 


Ir’s THE Kips’ FAauur 


What makes the schools cost more? Why are they helping to “up” 
my taxes? Why can’t they be run as cheaply as they were when I 
went to school? 

Well, Mr. Citizen, I was just wondering about that myself. Being a 
curious soul, I’ve been nosing around to find out... . 
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It’s the doggone kids—bless ’em! 

They’re too numerous. They’re too persistent. They’re too hard 
to satisfy. Charge everything you can to better equipment, decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, higher salaries, lengthier curriculum and 
all other causes, and still you can’t avoid the conclusion that much more 
than half the boost in school costs is the fault of those youngsters. 

Now they all go to school. Time was when a good share of them 
dropped out, when they were 10 or 12, and went to work. ... 

We can save ten or fifteen dollars a year apiece on our school taxes 
by making half of them drop out in the sixth grade, and by cutting 
down the high school course to what it was in 1898. What d’ye say 
we do? 

No, no—neither would I.6 


a. Support of schools a state responsibility. When 
people began to move freely from one place to another, we 
came to the realization that education was a State function 
and not merely a local matter. Rapid increases in popula- 
tion due to immigration and the tendencies for people to 
move into large industrial and commercial centers during 
the last half century make apparent the need for universal 
public education. The community content to get along 
with inadequate educational facilities or unable to support 
aminimum program can no longer be justified in its attitude. 
It becomes a matter of concern to the entire region or pos- 
sibly to the nation at large. A poor educational foundation 
may not be such a serious handicap for the person who 
remains in the unprogressive and unenlightened community 
that failed to provide for him more adequately, but those 
deficiencies become a liability indeed, and he himself may 
become one, in the new community where he seeks employ- 
ment or establishes his residence. These arguments would 
not hold true for every community at any given moment; 
but over a long period of time and for the country as a whole, 
it may safely be said that poor educational facilities in any 


5 From Education Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, March 20, 1933. 
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area constitute a liability for the state. For example, the 
Southern planter was excusable, as he saw it, if he provided 
the barest minimum of education or none at all for the 
Negroes. But during the last three or four decades the 
Northern states have been seeing the effects of this neglect 
with the increasing migration of the Negro to the industrial 
centers of the North and East. 

This argument suggests that the cost of education should 
be equalized; that the educational facilities of a locality 
should not depend entirely upon its own resources. The 
state cannot afford to allow isolated sections or impoverished 
areas to suffer from poorly equipped schools and inade- 
quately prepared teachers and the consequent low-grade 
instruction. The only solution is some plan by which the 
wealth of the state, wherever it happens to be located, is 
made available to support schools wherever they are needed. 
Such a plan would, of course, require the state to assume a 
larger share of the cost of education, taking the income from 
the areas where the wealth is concentrated and distributing 
it to the poorer districts where it is needed the most. 

The need for reorganization of school districts and re- 
vision and overhauling of the tax machinery is clearly in- 
dicated in the following statement from W. T. Markham,°® 
State Superintendent of Kansas: 


The present situation is the fault of no one except the Legislature. 
Our school system needs revision. There isn’t much that can be.done 
until the state is re-districted and changes made in our tax program. 
The present situation has been aggravated by the depression. We have 
1,266 school districts where the property value is $100,000 or less. The 
highest possible sum that can be raised in these districts is $600 a year 
if all the taxes levied are collected. That must pay the teacher and all 
the costs of running the school. 


6 Quoted in School and Society, 44:237, August 22, 1936. 
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(1) Local school costs need to be reduced. The agita- 
tion for the state to bear relatively more and the local 
community less of the cost of education has become more 
pronounced during the past ten or fifteen years. The funda- 
mental issue is, since the state as a whole reaps the benefits 
from a good educational program, or suffers from a poor 
one, it should assume the responsibility for equalizing the 
burden. There are two aspects of this problem. The first 
is implied in the foregoing discussion, the problem of mak- 
ing more money available to the poor districts. That in- 
volves a program for collecting state revenues in sufficient 
amounts to add a considerable portion of the cost of schools 
to the cost of the other functions of state government. 
That would be difficult to do in some states because of con- 
stitutional limitations of one kind or another. In most 
states it would necessitate additional taxes or the tapping 
of hitherto untouched sources of revenue. Many states 
have allocated definite portions of specific funds such as 
those derived from gasoline sales, or income taxes, to edu- 
cational budgets. Most students of school finance do not 
favor such ear-marking of specific sources, but would rather 
see school funds taken from the general revenue. In any 
event, such revenue reforms are difficult to achieve because 
of selfishness, vested interests, political maneuvering and 
lobbying, and because the public in general and state and 
legislative leaders in particular have not become convinced 
of their soundness. 

(2) State-wide tax revision necessary. An even more 
difficult question is seen in the second aspect of the problem. 
It is the need for lessening the burden on real estate and 
increasing it on other forms of wealth. That presents a 
more difficult problem because it involves a thorough over- 
hauling of our entire tax-collecting machinery. For the 
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country as a whole, taxes on real estate furnish the larger 
proportion of the total revenue while other forms of prop- 
erty represent the bulk of the wealth. Real estate has 
been the source of a disproportionate share of the support 
for education. When that is coupled with the fact that the 
local community has borne most of the cost of schools, it is 
easy to see why tax revision is necessary. The reason for 
the present dilemma can be traced to the time when there 
was little wealth except real estate and when all the sup- 
port for schools was secured locally. If we recall that the 
vast majority of our State constitutions were first written 
in an era when those conditions prevailed, we can more 
easily appreciate the difficulty to be encountered in making 
the needed changes. | 

Four fundamental changes need to be made in our tax- 
ing machinery before we can equalize the cost of education. 

First, the one mentioned in the preceding paragraph, re- 
moving some of the burden from real estate. From 80 to 
90 per cent of the local support is derived from real estate 
taxes. 


TABLE 19 


Rate or ASSESSMENT AMONG SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF ONE County 7 


Number 
Rate of Districts 
100% per, cents iy ae ee 2 
90-99 per cent ....... BS eee Se 4 
S089 Sint isc) caer ae eae Seen eee, 3 
FOTO Nae Te SUS Raed here SNe eee ee 15 
+ Us is! at Sana ae oa (or Ear baal ee 15 
5059 aie (En eae ae ae ene ae ee 6 
4049 8 RE EY ON it eee ae amie 4 
S039. Sub | Ag aek ae een ees: 6 
20-29 ates AON att a te) tes Nee eC 1 


7From Public Education Bulletin, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, September, 1934, p. 3. 
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Second, working out a uniform, state-wide system for 
assessing property for taxation. No system of distributing 
State aid can be satisfactory as long as such differences in 
assessment rates as those shown below are found in one 
county. 

In addition to these differences among districts, we find 
gross injustices in one locality. For example, property 
valued at $6,500 was assessed at 70 per cent of its value, 
while others valued as high as $30,000 were assessed at only 
37 per cent of their value. 

Third, more efficient tax collection procedures. The need 
for improvement here is shown in figures released in Penn- 
sylvania.° 


TABLE 20 
Per Cent oF ScHoot TaxES COLLECTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1926 TO 1935 
Year Per Cent Collected Year Per Cent Collected 
1926 94.7 1931 89.0 
1927 95.1 1932 83.8 
1928 92.8 1933 76.5 
1929 90.5 1934 73.1 
1930 90.7 1935 75.8 


One district collected only 22 per cent in 1935. Too much 
laxity exists on the part of tax collectors and other officials 
toward exoneration for nonpayment. 

Fourth, most states need a complete revision of the sys- 
tem for distributing State aid. Practices vary from certain 
flat rates for specific items to graduated scales for reimburs- 
ing districts according to need. The poorest district in 
Pennsylvania * had back of each pupil $213 assessed valua- 
tion; the richest, $39,944. In the former a five-mill prop- 
erty tax yielded $20 per teacher; in the latter, $3,625. Yet, 


8 Ibid. 
9 Ibid. 
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the poorer district received only fifty per cent more state 
subsidy than the wealthy district. There can be little de- 
fense for such inequalities as are shown in the following 
ratios for two neighboring districts. 


TABLE 21 


Ratios SHOWING INEQUALITIES BETWEEN Two ADJOINING DISTRICTS 


District A District B 
Number of pupils 4 1 
Total wealth 1 10 
Tax rate 5 1 
State aid 1.5 1 


Note: These numbers represent the ratios between these two districts for 
each of the four items. 


Several states have tried to work out equalization plans, 
one of the first being New York. Under the direction of 
Professor Paul R. Mort of Columbia University a system 
was worked out that attempted to distribute state aid on 
the basis of two fundamental principles. The first of these 
is the principle of need, expressed largely in terms of the 
number of children. The second is the principle of ability, 
the wealth available for the support of education. Many 
other states have tried to effect revisions along similar lines. 
The plan would work somewhat like this: The state de- 
partment would make a thorough study of costs to determine 
what would be considered a minimum educational pro- 
gram. Let ussay that this minimum is set at an expenditure 
of $100 per year per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Any district that could meet that standard without ex- 
ceeding the uniform minimum tax rate would receive no 
subsidy from the state. A poor district which could raise 
locally only $55 per pupil would be reimbursed to the extent 
of $45; another still poorer district whose taxes yielded only 
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$42 per pupil would receive $58 from the state. If, in 
addition to these equalization funds, each school district 
received a stated amount for each teacher-pupil unit, the 
local district could be relieved of most of the burden. The 
state would assume the major portion of the support and 
apportion it equitably. 

There are several difficulties in the way of such a program. 
The one that looms largest is that many people just natu- 
rally resist all change. The public generally is afraid that 
any change will result in worse conditions, and is particu- 
larly fearful that taxes will be increased. Second, not many 
states possess the educational leadership and political states- 
manship necessary to work out such a plan. Third, closely 
akin to the second, we try to make sweeping changes too 
suddenly; a much longer period of preparation and educa- 
tion should precede the actual introduction of such meas- 
ures in the legislature. Fourth, tax collectors and others 
holding lucrative positions under the present system offer 
formidable opposition and seem able to control more votes 
than do those working for the change. Finally, there lurks 
the ever-present threat that with state support there will 
vO an accompanying amount of state control. That is 
true, but it may be an advantage or a disadvantage. A cer- 
tain amount of state control is justifiable in the interest of 
maintaining minimum educational standards. 

b. Equalization by means of Federal aid. As we have 
used the term state, we have referred to the forty-eight 
commonwealths. At present, it is the commonwealth that 
is the supporting unit for education. The arguments in 
favor of equalization, however, could be applied just as 
logically to the nation as a whole. A glance at Table 22, 
showing the per pupil cost of education in the several states, 
indicates clearly the need for equalization among them. 
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TABLE 22 


CURRENT EXPENSE PER Pupit IN AVERAGE Datty ATTENDANCE 1° 


State 1929-30 
Alabama 201d pn se eee ee ee $ 37.28 
AtiZONS Aes ie ee ee ae ee een Te He 109.12 
Arkansas so) Scio: (ae ee Be ae en ea See a 33.56 
Gali ornate Oi i a eee en ee 133.30 
Colorado poet: 24 stain het ere eee 110.76 
Connecticut is, 28 Wax ee tte oan eee eee 102.58 
Delaware hati ie ee oe eee ee eee 95.12 
Districtgot.Columbiawegs: eee ae ee 132.39 
Florida; Ao eon Peace od cee nt re ee 50.61 
Georgia MPP ty lek rhe ce Nis Cen a eanee eatee are 31.89 
Tdaho inde del ae eet a ees ee ea aes eee 86.86 
TEL In O18 3 ak lei tete ea tea eee 102.56 
Indiana. (i ¢e Shee, nee teas Oe ite eh tt er een ee 91.66 
Towa, hed, eo Se ae SEs ta 96.10 
Kansas ing, 78 Xk 20k: ae Re AN ener Ph aee 92.81 
Kentuckyins W222 vance ye ee ee ee 46.23 
Lowtisiana, Pe pce kas te ee ane ea 48.19 
Ma inet int 9 Bears, oe nee a eee Om Oe 69.89 
Marvlanditat asco ati ee ee ee ee 80.15 
Massachusetts 4'.-)3.. ee ee ee eee 109.57 
Michigan Week Sire Secale A arencen, Stein eC rena 114.76 
Minnesotes aescein tees ok ea ee a 101.29 
MISSISSID DIL hong Ye Ce oe 36.13 
Missouriiieer. ie ee ee eae eee 60.27 
Montandis yr iia ee a es in te ee 109.73 
Nebraskat 2292428 n Ok) Cea: Weed nid anny area 93.08 
Nevada actygne SIC Cee ee tae ae eae 136.18 
News, Hampshiresias..en ot a eee 92.77 
New) J@rseyiies sac, creas taki aati aen ana ame 124.90 
New Mexico. 0 a eee nn ke Ceo! 
NG Wie OKT tee: so ieee teens a eae ee Sean eee 137.55 
North: Caroling ies oer nae tore ne eee 42.85 
Northr Dakots Se 2 ane eee ee 99.55 
Ohio’ beats al nhs alee ads oa. eee 95.69 
Oklahoma hl tte Ve «ee ele ee eee 65.48 
Oregon: Aer (alae teclek 4 2 dS  n  e 103.31 
Pennsylvania Sale ee ee ee ee 87.81 
Rhodeyislandy a a eae ee ec, Senn eee 95.74 
South) Carolina 4 oe ee Cen ee 39.98 
South Dakotaenat ere eee eee 95.36 
Tennessee tiene Gite 0 at pan ere 42.66 


1933-34 

$ 30.09 
76.11 
22.60 
106.11 
77.23 
81.49 
95.85 
107.30 
38.78 
25.63 
56.95 
77.31 
60.20 
65.42 
59.39 
32.66 
33.62 
52.09 
68.64 
Q7.11 
67.68 
75.06 
23.55 
60.27 
78.38 
57.19 
117.90 
79.67 
102.53 
57.08 
124.13 
24.18 
79.67 
72.51 
43.70 
68.28 
74.30 
86.97 
27.14 
62.29 
31.24 


10U.§. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., December, 1935. 
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TABLE 22 (Cont.) 


CURRENT EXPENSE PER PUPIL IN AVERAGE Dairy ATTENDANCE 


State 1929-30 1933-34 
etme RR ee NUS ey ela $54.57 $45.49 
ee ee RN Tene ea ok we ee ee 75.08 58.01 
RT AY by oat i's hk FON hs wk Bates 84.24 59.76 
MRE he hoy as ae sees hes 44.25 36.09 
ON SSL PUSS Sit CAR Es ve a ea 100.45 69.07 
SRE SEC DUT TURE Wr 1) shee aes ahah, apap Leis wiv 72.18 48.54 
oer) 125 geo N OR ahi a ar ee 94.17 12.57 
ReMERITTIU MM re eee ee cate wep Pose kbs 128.59 91.83 

UTED AO PES 3 NaS aha ie en la a 86.70 67.48 


Equalization on a nation-wide basis means Federal aid 
for education, a moot question in this country for several 
decades. It has become more acute since the early twenties 
and particularly since the depression forced the curtail- 
ment of so many educational programs. As in the several 
states, the chief objection has been the fear of centraliza- 
tion of control. Except for an emergency grant to the 
states during the depression, to aid distressed school dis- 
tricts, no Federal money has been appropriated directly to 
support general education. That grant and the subsidy 
for vocational education following the Smith-Hughes and 
similar legislative measures represent the only Federal ap- 
propriations for direct benefit to the public schools since 
the land grants in the early days of the Republic. For a 
decade following 1918 there was considerable clamor for 
a secretary of education in the president’s cabinet, and nu- 
merous bills were introduced to that effect. Some of them 
received favorable consideration and one or two presidents 
expressed approval. The objections were always the same, 
fear of Federal control over the schools, although the pro- 
ponents of the measure tried to allay the fears on that 
score. 

Since the days of the depression the agitation has taken 
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a different turn. We have heard less about a secretary 
in the cabinet and considerably more about direct Federal 
aid as a means of equalization. In 1936, the National Edu- 
cation Association sponsored a bill known as the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bull, designed to equalize distribution of Federal 
money to the states. The following description explains 
the plan: 


The funds allotted to the states for the support of public education 
through the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, when enacted, will definitely help 
toward the equalization of the burden of school support among the 
several states, and consequently will make possible a greater degree 
of equality of educational opportunity throughout the nation. 

The simple reason for this high degree of equalization is that the 
poorer states have much larger numbers of children in proportion to 
the total population than the richer states, and the funds are to be 
apportioned on the basis of the number of persons 5 to 20 years old 
in the respective states. For example, South Carolina, a poor state, 
has .928 persons 5 to 20 years old to each person 21 to 65 years old, 
the productive ages, while the ratio in California is only .3899 to 1. 
For the 12 richest states the ratio is only .473 to 1, while for the 12 
poorest states the ratio is .740 to 1. Thus, the ratio of children to 
productive adults in the 12 poorest states 1s 156 per cent of the ratio 
of the 12 richest states. In South Carolina the ratio of children to pro- 
ductive adults is 233 per cent of the similar ratio in California.1 


How this equalization fund would assist the states in 
meeting the cost of public education is shown in Table 23. 

President Hoover appointed a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education ** which made quite specific recom- 
mendations in 1931 concerning the Federal relations to pub- 
lic education. This included the suggestion that “future 
grants be apportioned on the basis of need rather than in 


11 Quoted from Howard A. Dawson, Director Rural Service, N. E. A., 
in Education Bulletin of Pennsylvania State Education Association, No- 
vember 9, 1936, p. 1. 

12 “Federal Relations to Education,” Report of National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1931. 
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TABLE 23 


Tue EQuaLizING EFFECT OF THE HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL AS REFLECTED 
BY Per CENT or INCREASE IN PuBLic ScHooL REVENUES AND BY 
THE RATIO oF CHILDREN TO ADULTS 18 


Per Cent Ratio of Persons 
Allotment 5 to 20 Yrs. Old 
Is of Present School to Persons 21 to 65 
Revenue Yrs. Old 
UN LRSUHAST PO} STR 10 a ea oO aa 62.1 rer | 
MIVA IAN yaa cath cess Phases 15.8 592 
LU Yrs EER ALU 7.7 399 
PMECOTeCSLGOLALCS |. ca kl Malte cc eles ones 36.7 740 
SPO UMLOMOLALCS. - 5 hc acle nce «taco ys 18.9 601 
Ugh) gh ROC i he oe ee 14.9 538 
Pemtachecte tales! ma. v.i cos. ewe cs 10.1 A73 
WOM ETAL Os. ele, vir se cra) sc wih cate 16.5 574 


terms of an equal amount for each state” and disapproval 
of “federal laws that provide for the matching of appro- 
priations by the states as is the case with the vocational 
funds.” These two recent actions certainly indicate that 
the Federal authorities are aware of the need for a study of 
education from the national point of view. It is reason- 
able to expect more developments in that direction in the 
near future. 

The question of Federal aid for education was a live 
issue at the St. Louis meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in 1936. Superintendents generally were quite 
enthusiastic when they heard Dr. Paul R. Mort outline 
a program that would ultimately provide as much as five 
times the present amount expended for education in some 
states, particularly when he assured them that “federal 
support should be associated with no control.” He also 
made much of the point that the “amount of federal aid 
should be determined on a mathematical basis.” Dr. 


13 Adapted from information supplied by Howard A. Dawson, op. cit. 
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Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago took issue 
with both these points of view, insisting that “federal sup- 
port should go first to those parts of the country where 
money is most needed to maintain schools.” He believes 
in “intelligent discrimination rather than blind mathemat- 
ical distribution of the spoils,” although recognizing that 
“discrimination would be highly unpopular in Congress.” 
He expressed doubt that Congress would be so naive as to 
erant huge sums without exercising some control over their 
use. Furthermore, he advocated that “federal grants be 
made the basis of certain demands which will assure the 
nation proper conduct of its schools,’ which, of course, 
suggests control. In speaking on the same program ** 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, took a sort of middle position and raised serious 
doubts about the wisdom of direct Federal subsidy. He 
reminded his audience that “nothing has happened in the 
last five years that would materially change the recom- 
mendations” of the National Advisory Committee, a report 
that tried very definitely to avoid the dangers of Federal 
control. 

The arguments for equalization of the financial support 
of education line up about as follows: 

(1) Our present financial machinery was established for 
social and economic conditions that have been materially 
changed. 

(2) There has been a tendency for wealth to be con- 
centrated in a few large centers at the expense of large 
areas of the country. 

(3) Many communities cannot support a minimum 
program of education without outside assistance. 

(4) Education is more than a local program and _ it 


14 Proceedings of the N. E. A., Department of Superintendence, 1936, 
p. 413. 
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seems logical for the state to assume the major portion of 
the support. 

The contrary arguments may be very effectively sum- 
marized in the statement that state aid and equalization 
would imply centralized control. All the arguments apply 
with equal force to the nation or to the Federal government 
and to the states. 

A great deal more is involved in the problem of equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities than merely equalizing 
the financial support. Larger school districts and revised 
finance programs will help. These administrative measures 
provide a variety of educational offerings that form the 
best basis for equalization, but they do not furnish the 
entire solution. The use of a single program would provide 
equality of opportunity only if all the children were alike, 
which, of course, is never true. There are several groups 
in our schools who will enjoy some measure of equality of 
opportunity only if special arrangements are made. A 
few of these groups will be enumerated. 


2. Better opportunities for children from lower economic 
levels 


It is a pretty theory that the children of all the people 
have an equal chance to secure the benefits of an educa- 
tion. In reality, however, the children from the lower 
economic levels do not have an equal chance. Arguments 
will be advanced that the opportunity is there the same 
as for all other children, but the facts are that they are not 
able to take advantage of them. Frequently, the lack of 
sufficient clothing or shoes makes their attendance so ir- 
regular that their scholastic attainment suffers. Some- 
times they are undernourished and go to school without 
the minimum food requirements and are unable as a result 
of fatigue or lowered vitality to do good work. In many 
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parts of the country there are no free textbooks or supplies, 
and children whose parents are unable to provide them try 
to struggle along without, presenting many problems to 
the teacher as a result. There are philanthropic and civic 
organizations that offer assistance to these underprivileged 
groups, but, at best, their efforts constitute only temporary 
relief. This problem is really too big for the schools to 
solve alone; it 1s a problem for society as a whole. The 
point is that we should not try to deceive ourselves into 
thinking that all children get an equal chance in our schools. 
Democratization of our schools would demand that no 
children should be deprived of educational advantages 
chiefly because of their economic status. 


3. More adequate provisions for exceptional children 


British educators who have visited our schools have been 
quick to point out that the American schools do a good 
job of providing for the average or mediocre children, but 
that we neglect the superior students and do not adequately 
take care of the duller ones. There is much truth in this 
criticism. Our philosophy of “education for all” is in such 
marked contrast to that of England, where so much effort 
is made to locate and educate the superior student, that 
we would naturally expect that observation from English 
critics. It is true that only in recent years have we given 
serious attention to the problems of children who are atyp- 
ical mentally. The first impetus in this movement came 
from the studies of individual differences. It was not until 
we devised suitable measuring instruments that we were 
able to determine how much difference existed between the 
dull and the bright pupils. 

a. Slow learners. Let us consider first the problems 
of those children who are slow to learn, those with intel- 
ligence quotients in the neighborhood of 80. These chil- 
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dren are like other children in most respects. They differ 
only because they are mentally retarded; they must learn 
at a slower rate, and their ultimate mental development 
will be on a lower level. Their lot in the school is a difficult 
one because they cannot engage in most children’s activities 
with success and sometimes with distinction. They can- 
not do their classroom work with speed or satisfaction, and 
they become discouraged and develop habits of failure. 
Their parents frequently fail to understand them, and they 
are sometimes scolded or punished because they do not 
receive good marks. What they need is sympathy and 
kindness and learning tasks adjusted to their individual 
learning rates and mental levels. But there still persists 
in the minds of most people the notion that all children 
should be able to progress through the schools at the 
normal rate. It has been exceedingly difficult to persuade 
school boards to provide a suitable program for those who 
cannot do so with success. In fact, many teachers find it 
inconvenient and distasteful to modify the ordinary group 
procedures of the classroom to allow a maximum of op- 
portunity for slow learners. 

Any resourceful teacher could do more than is custom- 
arily done for them, but administrative devices of one sort 
or another make it much easier. That is why the Rochester 
plan and Winnetka plan are valuable. Another program 
designed to meet the needs of dull pupils is often referred 
to as the Coaching Teacher Plan, in which one or more 
teachers in a building devote all their time to individual 
instruction of pupils sent to them from the regular classes. 
This may be done for one subject or for several subjects and 
for the length of time necessary for the pupil to become 
adjusted to his class. There is no good reason for expect- 
ing all children to go through school at the same rate. It 
is most unfair to stigmatize and penalize those who will 
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secure more satisfactory results if they are permitted or 
encouraged to proceed at a slower rate. Such a program 
is so much easier to explain to parents and children if the 
objectives are stated in terms of certain goals to be reached, 
rather than in terms of time spent or work covered. There 
never was any logical or rational explanation of an eight- 
or a six-year elementary school course. Equality for this 
group demands that the tempo of the program be adjusted - 
to a pace that they can maintain. 

“School Dull and Life Bright’ ** was the title of a con- 
vineing address by the State Commissioner of Education of 
Connecticut on the problems of the slow learner. He made 
a stirring plea for the type of pupil who does not do well 
in school but who achieves success in later life. 

b. Feeble-minded. Another group of children found 
in the public schools cannot be adequately provided for in 
the regular classroom work. They are the children with 
IQ’s of 70 and lower, ranging from borderline cases down- 
ward to the definitely feeble-minded. They will never 
reach a mental level much beyond that of the average 
fourth-grade child. These children cannot do successfully 
the regular classroom work. Special classes called Oppor- 
tunity Rooms, or Orthogenic groups, must be provided for 
them. There is no cure for their maladies; they are men- 
tally defective, and many of them should be committed 
to state institutions. They may be taught the simplest 
reading and counting skills and may become quite pro- 
ficient at certain types of repetitive machine operations, 
but they can never find satisfaction in the activities of the 
regular classrooms with children of their own age. They 
can, however, and should be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in a variety of recreational and social activities. 


15}, W. Butterfield, “School Dull and Life Bright,” N. FE. A. Journal, 
20:111-14, April, 1931. 
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The necessity for a program adjusted to the needs of 
these children presents another argument for larger ad- 
ministrative units, since small districts will be unable to 
provide such a program except on a joint district or co- 
operative basis. About one per cent of all children fall 
into this class, and it is obvious that there is nothing demo- 
cratic about dooming children to permanent maladjustment 
simply because they happen to live in a small district. 
City school districts usually transport these children, and 
a similar transportation program could be provided for a 
few central schools strategically located in rural areas. 
The writer recently visited a school where he saw a four- 
teen-year-old boy who was spending his fourth year in the 
second grade after passing the four preceding years in the 
first grade. There were several similar cases in the dis- 
trict but not enough to justify a special room; but the 
district could easily have combined with two or three nearby 
districts in such a program. In fact, they were codperating 
in the employment of a school nurse. The teachers were 
doing what little they could while county and district super- 
visors were ignoring the needs and possibilities. 

c. Mental illness. Mentally diseased children present 
another type of problem in the public schools. Unlike those 
who are mentally defective, there is much that medical and 
psychological science can do for them. It has been esti- 
mated that of the thirty million public school children, 
about a million and a half will at some time in their lives 
become inmates of an institution for mental disease. That 
is five per cent, or two out of every classroom of forty 
children. While many cases of mental disease are trace- 
able to hereditary predispositions, the majority are “due 
to the social environment of the individual, the stresses 
and strains to which the personality has been exposed. 
The minor fears and jealousies and prejudices and uncer- 
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tainties which hamper us all are of much the same stuff 
as that of which mental disease is made.” *° 

The problem of the teacher in this connection is twofold. 
First, the early detection and treatment of such cases is of 
primary importance, and teachers may be trained to recog- 
nize symptoms in the earliest stages, even though the 
treatment will generally be delegated to physicians or 
psychiatrists. The second obligation is to provide a whole- 
some, healthful classroom environment which eliminates 
fears and inhibitions and removes the cause of the conflicts. 
In the beginning, such conditions are essentially emotional. 
The nervous, shrinking, shy, timid, self-conscious youngster 
whom the teacher formerly considered a model pupil gen- 
erally represents a more serious problem than the “bad 
boy” who is mischievous and causes the teacher the most 
trouble as a behavior case. Here we have one of the best 
arguments for the Activity Curriculum, which substitutes 
cooperative endeavor in genuine social situations for the 
fear-arousing, competitive, question-answer recitations and 
formal drill. Just as in the case of treatment of physical 
ills, the first task 1s to remove the cause. 


The essential thing in dealing with any behavior problem is to find 
out, if possible, what the child lacks—to what subtle and unconscious 
aims his efforts are being misdirected; and to help him find the satis- 
faction which every human being needs, in a way that is intrinsically 
sound and socially constructive.17 


d. Superior children. Mentally superior children are 
frequently referred to as the really underprivileged children 
of the public schools. Of course, they get along and achieve 
success frequently in spite of, rather than because of, the 


16 The Problems of Mental Disease, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Health Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 9, May, 1936, New York. 
17 Tbid. 
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teacher’s efforts and usually at a level or rate considerably 
below their maximum capacity. They are permitted to 
develop habits of indifference and indolence and become 
satisfied with mediocre work because they can do all of the 
required work with so little effort. As in the case of the 
slow learners, they suffer because the pace is not adjusted 
to their rate of achievement with maximum success and 
satisfaction. In too many cases the schools have tried to 
provide for them by promotion or skipping grades. That 
is only a temporary solution. While a child thus acceler- 
ated finds himself with children more nearly of his intel- 
lectual level, he frequently learns that his associates are 
much more mature socially, and he becomes unhappy and 
discontented, sometimes seriously emotionally disturbed. 
A more satisfactory adjustment for most superior children 
seems to be a rich and varied program, calling for more 
difficult work and larger measures of responsibility, and 
opportunities for limited specialization and independent 
study. Here again the progressive tendencies permit a 
flexible program which provides more of a challenge for 
the brighter pupils. 

In all these efforts to provide more adequate opportuni- 
ties for atypical children of all classes, the first step is a 
change of attitude on the part of the teachers toward them. 
It is necessary that they become interested in and learn 
how to diagnose an individual pupil’s difficulties. Sym- 
pathy and interest in the problem must precede the work- 
ing out of administrative details leading to a solution. The 
task calls for a combination teacher, personnel worker, and 
diagnostician. 


4. Facilities for physically handicapped children. 


Only with considerable difficulty and effort can the typ- 
ical public school offer educational advantages to the chil- 
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dren who are suffering from physical handicaps and defects. 
Special provisions are frequently necessary, and again 
we see the need for a larger unit of administration. Such 
children compare favorably with other school children in 
ability to do schoolwork and frequently have a great deal 
more incentive and drive for their work, a seeming com- 
pensation for their handicap. These children include 
crippled children, those handicapped by congenital de- 
formities as well as those who were injured by accidents or 
disease, those with sight or hearing or speech defects, and 
those suffering from organic or functional ailments such as 
heart and lung conditions or glandular disturbances. 

The accompanying table shows the approximate num- 
ber of school children suffering from the various handicaps 
and defects and the proportions which these are of the 
school population. These data were assembled by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Care and 
Protection by representatives of the many agencies inter- 
ested in these underprivileged groups. The number of 
children who are benefiting from special programs gives a 
rough indication of the extent to which the need is being 
met. The chances are that the number being benefited 
by special education is greater now than when these data 
were published in 1931, because rapid strides have been 
made in that direction. For example, there were 260 sight- 
saving classes in 1925 and 476 in 1935. 


5. Community codrdination 


In considering the large problem of equalizing educational 
opportunity it is important to note that the child is edu- 
cated by his total environment, and not alone by the school. 
After we have done all that can be done to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities in the school sense, it still will be 
true that tremendous inequalities will exist in educational 
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TABLE 24 


SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PER CENT oF HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED CHILDREN 
IN THE ToTAL SCHOOL POPULATION OF 25 MILLION 18 


Number 
Benefited by 
Defects of Children Number Percentage Special Education 
TRC, EN 50,000 2.0 5,000 
(partially seeing) 
PUTIN eae. nk 3,000,000 12.0 18,212 
SCL OC ae ae a 1,000,000 40 60,000 
erinpledes fh. k5 300,000 12 15,000 
LEA i. geal ss 1,000,000 A OT ideo ates clr 
Malnutrition ...... 6,000,000 24.0 40,000 
WIEN Heer os sey 6G Ss 450,000 18 60,000 
(elementary) 
(ict os ee 1,500,000 6.01 4,000 
(40 cities) 


opportunity when we consider all of the environmental 
factors in the community which contribute to the education 
of the child. It is not easy to do very much about these 
out-of-school influences, because of their number and of 
the manner in which they operate. Indeed, until very 
recently, few communities made any serious attempt to 
appraise and direct these factors from the point of view 
of education. Increasingly, however, it is being recognized 
that a decent concern for the educational program of a 
community must not fail to take them into account. 
Recently, a number of progressive communities have 
established coordinating bodies for the purpose of providing 
cooperative guidance and direction among the various com- 
munity agencies, services, and activities which affect the 
educative process. The following quotation from the 
Journal of Educational Sociology gives an excellent state- 


18 Fyrom White House Conference: “The Handicapped and the Gifted,” 
III, Century, 1931. President Hoover called a conference of interested 
persons to deal with the problems of “Child Health and Protection.” The 
proceedings and findings of that conference have been published in more 
than thirty volumes by D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
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County Library Service from the “Bookmobile” of Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania, Public Library. 


ment relative to the organization and functioning of com- 
munity coordinating councils: * 


“From what source should community codrdination come? 

“Tn practice, coordination has been initiated by the board 
of education, the council of social agencies, the women’s 
club, a recreation commission, a volunteer lay committee, 
or an official committee appointed by the mayor. Gener- 
ally it is felt that any agency can initiate coordination but 
that the school is the most logical agency, because of its 
potential leadership and facilities and because of the close 
relationship of community conditions and spirit to its aims 
and problems. It is more important that all agencies co- 


19 Charles B. Cranford and Julius Yourman, “Community Coordination,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 10, No. 1, September, 1936, pp. 1-8. 
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operate than that any particular agency shall initiate the 
movement. 


“How 1s a coordinating body organized? 

“Coordination should not be started in a community 
merely because it is being done elsewhere, nor should the 
methods of coordination used in one community be adopted 
by another without reference to its own needs and resources. 
Usually coordination will be started when some specific 
problem is recognized throughout the community. The im- 
mediate problem may be a series of accidents which brings 
people together to plan a safety program; other specific 
difficulties may lead to codperative thinking, planning, and 
action in the fields of public health, education, recreation, 
crime prevention, housing, or adult education. 

“When interested citizens and representatives of organi- 
zations come together at a first informal meeting to discuss 
the specific problem, they will realize the need for: (1) 
fact-finding investigations; (2) discussions of possible 
remedial and preventive programs; (3) an organization 
to: (a) act as a steering committee, (b) inform and educate 
the community, (c) put into effect programs that are 
selected as desirable. 

“It is inevitable that the preliminary discussion will 
reveal the interrelationships of problems and the interde- 
pendence of organizations. A discussion of crime preven- 
tion leads to consideration of education, recreation, hous- 
ing, health, and government. A discussion of recreation 
will lead to consideration of the same problems. The 
health problem cannot be studied without reference to 
the other related problems. The necessity for broad, repre- 
sentative leadership is obvious. 

“The nature of the preliminary meetings will be deter- 
mined by community traditions, by the available leader- 
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ship, and by the urgency of the specific problem. A panel 
discussion, an open forum, a mass meeting, or a “business” 
meeting held between community singing and games might 
serve the purpose. 


“What organizations should be represented on a coordinat- 
ing committee? 

“Generally, those organizations that have community 
progress as an objective should be included on the coordi- 
nating committee. Sectarian groups should be balanced, 
and political clubs should be discouraged from member- 
ship unless they can assimilate a viewpoint broader than 
the purposes of their club. Lay groups (civic organiza- 
tions, patriotic societies, women’s clubs, parents’ associa- 
tions, and service groups) should join with professional 
groups (i.e., board of education, chamber of commerce, bar 
association, medical association, and departments of health, 
police, and parks). All organizations need not be repre- 
sented, but it is important that as large a group as possible 
be invited. 

“Less formal committees of interested citizens or officially 
appointed commissions will be effective only if they secure 
the assistance and support of representative community 
organizations. 


“Into what areas can the community problem be divided? 

“The community problem may be divided into the fol- 
lowing areas: recreation, health, police and fire protection, 
housing, crime, relief, education, employment, and govern- 
ment. 

“We should keep in mind that the above-mentioned 
areas are administrative units. Some committees have at- 
tempted to set up administrative units to consider commu- 
nity problems as they affect people classified as children, 
youth, and adults. This classification calls attention to 
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neglected age groups; but it is difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, to administer a program for any age group without 
duplicating the services of other administrative units in the 
community. 


“What are some of the outcomes in communities that have 
organized for cooperative solution of common problems? 


1. Increased efficiency in the individual organizations; 

2. Better understanding among organizations; 

3. The establishment of an effective program in meet- 

ing all the needs of the community; 

The development of community consciousness; 

5. The more effective utilization of community re- 
sources and leadership; 

6. The elevation of the cultural level for the people of 
the community. 


i 


“How may a program function in a suburban area? (Co- 
ordination in the Borough of Queens, New York City) 

“Like most programs of community coordination, the pro- 
gram in Queens originated in the Council of Social Agen- 
cies and concerned itself with organization and service as- 
pects of social service. During the twelve years of its 
work, the Council of Social Agencies saw with increasing 
clarity that community welfare was broader than social 
service. However, the constitution and tradition of the 
Council of Social Agencies did not place it in a position to 
’ provide leadership in the broader field of community co- 
ordination. 

“Half a dozen years ago, the Council started to add to its 
working groups, informally, lay and professional groups 
that were willing to codperate with the social workers. 
The larger groups concerned themselves with the broader 
aspects; the nucleus Council groups continued with the 
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narrower, professional sections on health, child welfare, 
relief, and so forth. 

“Two years ago it became obvious that there was a 
borough-wide desire for coordinated research, planning, 
and action; yet it was equally clear that many interested 
organizations were unwilling to participate if the coordi- 
nation were largely in the hands of social workers. Two 
alternatives were considered: the first involved a change 
in the Council of Social Agencies to make it a council of 
community agencies; the second proposal was to establish 
a new council of community agencies in which the social 
agencies, with other organizations, would participate. 

“Continuing in its experimental spirit, the Council of 
Social Agencies established a new organization, The Queens 
Committee for Social Progress, which is very loosely as- 
sociated with the Council of Social Agencies. In addition 
to the social agencies, the following codperate in borough 
surveys, forums, planning, and coordination: 


League of Women Voters, civic organizations, Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Good Citizenship League, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Queens Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, Better Films League, Council 
of Jewish Women, Jewish Center, Federation of Protestant Churches, 
Lutheran Service for Queens, League of Native Born, community 
councils, Chamber of Commerce, Bar Association, Women’s Bar As- 
sociation, Queensboro Teachers’ Association, Queens Medical Society, 
American Legion, Queensboro public libraries, Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts. 


“Tn addition to these agencies, the following special serv- 
ices were represented on the Queens Committee for Social 
Progress (many of which have requested the Committee 
to act in an advisory capacity): WPA projects (adult 
education, forums, recreation, housekeeping, domestic 
training, nursery schools), National Youth Administration, 
Home Relief Bureau, New York State Employment Bu- 
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reau, Departments of Hospitals and Health, and the Police 
Department Bureau of Juvenile Aid. 

“The activities of the Queens Committee for Social Prog- 
ress may be classified as research, dissemination, coordina- 
tion, planning, and community action. 

“Research has been carried on from time to time to in- 
ventory services and determine needs in adult education, 
recreation, health service, housing, and schools. This in- 
formation is to be organized and extended through a Na- 
tional Youth Administration research project. 

“Yearly forums have brought together leaders in various 
fields with organization leaders who are in close contact 
with the services, needs, and opportunities of the Borough. 
The forums conducted this spring cover “Permanent So- 
cial Values from the World’s Fair” (to be held in Queens 
in 1939), “Community Coordination in the Crime-Preven- 
tion Program,” “Problems of Employment and Reemploy- 
ment,” “The Status and Future of the Adult Education 
Program,” “Mobilizing for Health,” and “The Total Pro- 
gram in Recreation.” 

“With the codperation of the WPA forum project the 
Committee encourages the development of forums similar 
to the central forums, at individual organization meetings 
and in the neighborhood communities that persist from the 
old towns and villages that were amalgamated to make the 
Borough. 

“The information service, the Committee’s publication 
Social Progress in Queens, and newspaper and radio pub- 
licity supplement the forums in disseminating information. 
Out of the forums have developed specific plans for com- 
munity improvement. 

“The Committee for Social Progress does not claim credit 
for any of the improvements that it has sought and realized. 
Most of them are the results of the thinking, planning, and 
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programs of the many organizations that look to it as a 
clearing house, information service, and coordinator for 
Borough progress. 


“Will new areas of service and new positions be created in 
the field of community codrdination? 

“Judging from the many significant trends and actions on 
the part of national, State, county, city, and community 
bodies, it seems logical that community coordination will 
be of increasing importance and will open a new area of 
professional service. At present, leadership is, almost 
without exception, voluntary or assumed by leaders in more 
limited areas of service and responsibilities—leaders in 
schools, service clubs, churches, recreation organizations, 
or crime-prevention agencies. 


“What are some of the characteristics of a good codrdinat- 
ing-committee executive? *° 


1. Background training or experience in community 
surveys, studies, and organization; 

2. Knowledge of and contact with public and private 
agencies, their organization, function, and service (in- 
cluding schools, social agencies, libraries, community 
clubs and organizations, public and private health 
agencies) ; 

3. Experience as an able discussion leader, speaker, and 
publicist ; 

4. Personal qualifications that will make the codrdina- 
tor sympathetic and accessible to the community; 

5. Knowledge of current sociological trends in such fields 
as crime prevention, character education, health, 
housing, recreation, education and adult education, 


20 Prepared by the Queensboro Council of Social Agencies as a result of 
a forum on recreation planning. 
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and an unbiased objective attitude toward problems 
in community planning; 

6. An ability to adapt to changing conditions and view- 
points with a maturity that warrants confidence in 
one’s leadership and judgment; 

7. An ability to initiate community activities and then 
to stimulate widespread participation and assumption 
of responsibility in the community. 


“How should the community-codrdination executive be 
selected? 

“The method would depend upon the size of the com- 
munity project, the caliber of available leadership, and the 
amount of financial support that can be obtained. 

“The community codrdinator may be (1) a volunteer 
member of the coordinating committee who has reasonable 
ability, background, and time; (2) employed by the co- 
ordinating committee; or (3) employed by one of the co- 
ordinated public or private agencies. 


“How can a community determine whether or not it 1s ready 
for codrdination? 

1. Are there problems that are common to several pri- 
vate and public agencies? 

2. Are there evidences of overlapping, competition, and 
neglect when the combined programs of agencies are 
evaluated? 

3. Is there leadership among the organizations or citi- 
zenry able and eager to plan more effective com- 
munity service? 

4. Is there some problem of immediate concern that is 
generally recognized in the community as one re- 
quiring immediate action?” 
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C. Problems and References for Collateral Study 


10. 


Es 


Problems for Students 


Secure from your local superintendent (or county superintend- 
ent) information concerning the need for a reorganization of 
the school districts in your county. 

Prepare maps and charts that will show how existing school dis- 
trict boundary lines are no longer consistent with commercial 
and industrial developments and educational needs. 

Cite instances that have come to your knowledge of harmful 
effects of lay control interfering with professional leadership of 
schools. 

Collect data for your school district concerning the school costs 
compared with those of other similar districts and with the aver- 
ages for the state and nation. 

For a school district with which you are familiar compute the 
revenues that would be available if school costs were equalized 
on the basis of $100.00 per pupil as explained in this unit. 
From interviews with teachers and school officials ascertain 
what proportion of the children are physically handicapped and 
compare with the percentages shown in Table 24. 

Secure information from school officials concerning the efforts 
being made to adjust the schoolwork to meet the needs of ex- 
ceptional and handicapped children. 

Prepare a critique of the provisions that are made for superior 
children in elementary or secondary schools. 

What data would you need if you were responsible for determin- 
ing whether several districts in a locality should join forces in 
organizing a central technical or vocational school? 

For a county with which you are familiar ascertain the benefits 
of consolidation or joint district employment of special services. 
Submit evidence that children from different economic levels 
do (or do not) have equal educational opportunities in public 
schools. 
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UNIT VI 
Promising Educational Activities Today 


“7 TNHE schools aren’t what they used to be,” we fre- 

quently hear from our elders. True enough, and we 
should consider it a cause for rejoicing. We may memorial- 
ize the “little red school house,” but there is no denying that 
it has had its day. We are forcibly reminded that the pro- 
verbial ‘“‘three R’s” no longer suffice as a description of the 
curriculum. In spite of the demands in recent years to 
eliminate the fads and frills from schools, the enriching ex- 
periences and creative activities are here to stay. In this 
unit the student will get a glimpse of some of the challeng- 
ing educative activities that are being provided, not only 
for boys and girls, but for adults as well. Some of the 
newer movements, such as speech education and guidance 
activities, will tend to reduce the inequalities that prevent 
some pupils from taking full advantage of the opportunities 
that are available. 


A. Beyond the School 


The title of this section suggests that the boundaries of 
the school are being extended, or that educational facili- 
ties are being provided for a wider age span. We are so 
accustomed to thinking of education only in terms of formal 
schooling from the first grade through high school or col- 
lege that we need to remind ourselves of the possibilities 
beyond these limits. In fact, legislative enactments or 
state constitutions frequently make it extremely difficult 
to provide educational offerings at public expense except 
for persons between the ages of six and twenty. We shall 
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consider some of the newer developments in those areas 
beyond the customary school years. 


1. Pre-school education 


“Two to Six,” the title of a recent book on child devel- 
opment, might very well be used as the caption for this 
topic. We are concerned here with a child’s growth and 
development before he enters school, an area of investiga- 
tion which has only recently commanded the attention of 
educational and psychological research workers. Pre- 
school education is a comparatively new idea. The child 
study movement flourished during the latter part of the 
last century under the inspiration of G. Stanley Hall and 
others. To a large extent the impetus for that movement 
came from the work and teaching of Pestalozzi, Rous- 
seau, and particularly Froebel. From that influence came 
the kindergarten and later the attention given to adoles- 
cence. In more recent years we have seen this inter- 
est in child development move in two somewhat divergent 
directions—the establishment of nursery schools and the 
scientific study of infant behavior. 

a. Kindergartens. These we shall discuss first because 
they represent the early efforts to provide for the educa- 
tion of children before formal schooling begins. We do this 
at the risk of criticism from those who would question in- 
cluding the kindergarten in a pre-school classification since 
it is frequently considered an integral part of the school 
system. ‘Children’s garden” is a literal translation of 
kindergarten, and it was Froebel’s idea that young chil- 
dren would carry on constructive play activity amid pleas- 
ant surroundings with flowers, fountains, sand boxes, toys, 
and pets. The main purposes of the kindergarten are the 


1 Rose H. Alschuler, Two to Siz, William Morrow & Co., Inc., 1933. 
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formation of good health habits, attainment of emotional 
control, development of cooperative attitudes in social 
situations, and participation in creative activities. Public 
school teachers were quite skeptical about the kindergarten 
in the beginning, fearing that the habits of freedom and self- 
activity would cause them trouble when the children 
reached the first and second grades. For this reason the 
kindergarten was slow in coming into the schools, and 
when it did it suffered from traditional influences, becom- 
ing a bit fixed and rigid and formal in its program. In re- 
cent years, however, the pendulum has been swinging in 
the other direction and the kindergarten has exerted a fine, 
wholesome, stimulating influence upon the school. The 
healthy, happy learning situations and the original creative 
activities of the lower grades are traceable in large measure 
to the kindergarten influence. Numerous research studies 
have attempted to discover the effect of kindergarten at- 
tendance upon achievement in the early years of the ele- 
mentary school. One of the most extensive of these studies 
was made in a number of Ohio cities under the direction of 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham, then the director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University.’ 

The number of kindergartens in public schools is not 
increasing very rapidly; in fact, with the retrenchment 
programs of the early thirties, many of them were elimi- 
nated. This tendency has been checked considerably by 
the recent rapid growth of the private kindergarten. Many 
parents, seeing the benefits obtained from kindergartens, 
are now urgently requesting boards of education to provide 
for them in the school budget. We may reasonably expect 
that public kindergartens will increase in number and even- 
tually become an established part of the graded ladder 


2 Josephine H. MacLachy, “Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress 
in the Primary Grades,” Ohio State University Press, 1928. 
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scheme. One hindrance at present is that many state 
constitutions fix the legal school age at six years, which 
makes many school boards hesitate about providing edu- 
cation for five-year-olds at public expense. 

A recent study * in the Pittsburgh schools calls attention 
to the behavior traits that seem to be traceable to the 
kindergarten experience. 

b. Nursery schools. In many European schools we 
find so-called nursery schools being provided to take care 
of the children of mothers who need to work and who have 
no one at home with whom they can leave their children. 
The same reasons applied when we first established nursery 
schools in this country, but in recent years the aims and 
purposes of the program have become much broader. 
Lately, it has become quite fashionable for parents to put 
their two-to-four-year-old children in nursery schools. A 
considerable portion of Federal Emergency Relief funds has 
been allocated to community nursery schools on a tempo- 
rary and experimental basis. Nursery schools being used 
as laboratories for the study of the development of chil- 
dren are frequently found in connection with university 
teacher-preparation and home-making courses. This sug- 
gests the primary function of the nursery school today. 
It aims to provide a natural, wholesome environment in 
which children can learn to adjust themselves in social 
situations, and this is particularly valuable to children who 
have few or no playmates in their homes or neighborhoods. 
The children are under the close observation of skilled 
supervisors who attempt to check the development of un- 
desirable personal traits and qualities and to provide ac- 
tivities that will develop desirable social attitudes and 
habits. In all these pre-school experiences the emphasis is 


3 “Survey of Behavior Traits of Kindergarten Pupils,” Bulletin of Pitts- 
burgh Schools, Vol. X, No. 5, May, 1936. 
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upon the growth of personality, poise, and emotional con- 
trol. This suggests the next topic. 

c. Study of infant behavior. Here we have one of the 
most promising fields of research. Such investigations as 
those of Bird T. Baldwin at the University of Iowa on the 


An Indication of the Variety of Socializing Experiences Available 
During the Play Period in a Nursery School. 


physical growth of children; of John B. Watson, whose 
critical observations of infants furnished support for be- 
havioristic psychology; and of Stanford University’s Lewis 
M. Terman, who studied the mental abilities of hundreds 
of superior children, have contributed richly to the scientific 
knowledge of child life. More recently the Child Guidance 
Clinic at Yale University under the direction of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell has supplied much exceedingly valuable information 
relative to the characteristic behavior of infants. There 
is now very little justification for guesswork concerning the 
backgrounds and potentialities of children. This is of spe- 
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cial importance to persons who wish to adopt children as 
members of their families. The majority of recent studies 
indicate that personality traits have their origins in early 
childhood, a result emphasizing the extreme importance of 
more scientific knowledge and more careful observation. 
Comparatively safe predictions for the future may be made 
as a result of the knowledge gained from young children 
relative to their health, mental capacity, and personality. 

The following newspaper account * of a long-term investi- 
gation is a good example of the benefits derived from the 
study of the behavior of young children: 


Children who are likely eventually to join the unemployed can be 
selected at the age of 6 years by first-grade teachers in the public 
schools, according to the findings of Dr. J. W. M. Rothney of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, following a study of 1,700 recent 
high school graduates in three Massachusetts towns. 

Back in 1922, the Harvard School of Education began a “growth 
study” of 3,500 pupils starting in school in the first grade, and teachers 
in that first year were asked to rate the students according to qualities 
of leadership, behavior, concentration, intelligence and scholastic stand- 
ing in the class. 

This group has been the subject of study as to physical and mental 
development through all their school years, until high school gradua- 
tion in 1984. 

Dr. Rothney, working with Professor Walter F. Dearborn, director 
of the growth study, recently questioned 1,700 of these students on 
their employment record and mental attitude toward the work. 

In reply to his questionnaire, he received answers from 88 per cent 
of the group, an all-time high for surveys of this kind, and the results 
show conclusively that in every respect on which the rating was made 
in the first grade the young people who are now out of jobs received 
lower marks on the average. He found that the first-grade rating was 
more accurate for boys than for girls. 


2. Adult and part-time education 


With education assuming the importance in society that 
is suggested in this volume it is obvious that we cannot 


4Special to the New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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think of education as being synonymous with schooling. 
Much of the program attempted by the school will need to 
be completed in later life. This implies adult and part- 
time education. Just as the pre-school influences are sig- 
nificant in determining what the school will attempt, so the 
after-school years will figure largely in having these efforts 
bear fruit. It is only recently that educators have come 
to appreciate the importance of these before- and after- 
school years. We no longer think that education is found 
between the covers of a book or within the walls of a school 
building. We are beginning to realize that education con- 
tinues and that it will play an increasingly important role 
in society as we provide opportunities for adults to keep 
in touch with contemporary issues and movements. 

The philosophy of change that we advocated in an earlier 
unit will be attained as a goal only if we can set up an 
organization that will provide systematically directed edu- 
cational experiences for those who have left school. It will 
need to be on a part-time basis to be of maximum benefit 
to those who are employed. This movement has been 
accelerated somewhat by recent scientific studies by Thorn- 
dike and others that refute the notion that learning eff- 
ciency declines rapidly after physical maturity, that “you 
ean’t teach an old dog new tricks.” Thorndike’s’ conclu- 
sions were to the effect that maximum learning efficiency 
is not reached until about age twenty-five and that there 
is comparatively little diminution in learning ability until 
the age of forty to forty-five. We may, with confidence, 
expect much broader, richer adult and part-time education 
in the future, and these innovations will to a much greater 
extent be articulated with the public school system. 

Much impetus has been given to the adult and part-time 


5 FE. L. Thorndike, Adult Learning, Macmillan, 1928. 
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education movement by the emergency education program 
of the Federal Government, a summary of which is shown 
in Table 25. Under the auspices of that agency a great 
variety of activities has been provided for persons who 
have been unable to continue their formal education. 


TABLE 25 


SUMMARY OF VARIOUS SERVICES RENDERED BY THE 
FEDERAL EXMERGENCY EDUCATION ProGRAM & 


Type of Service Classes Enrollees Teachers 
Nursery Schools ss. 44.49) 1,600 52,509 5,424 
Parentesliducation meee eee 4,932 87,862 1,184 
Titers cy an 5 ee oe eee oe 21,493 266,630 6,602 
Genera lyAdultigiaguoe ee ees 58,943 785,701 15,003 
VOCaliONg ee ee eee. ae ae 16,365 261,512 5,620 
Workers) 40 eee eee 4,065 60,823 854 
Correspondence Study ........ 535 17,072 208 
Freshman Colleges ............ 215 8,232 754 
Other Educational Projects .... 9,055 285,693 4,936 

Tota lah eicke 55 ae ae 117,203 1,826,034 40,585 


a. Americanization or immigration education. This 
usually means teaching English and other tool subjects to 
non-English-speaking immigrants, but of late it has come 
to have a much broader significance. Citizenship training 
is implied also, although that is a very elusive term. What 
is meant is some sorts of educative experiences that will 
provide opportunities to think constructively about the 
rights, privileges, duties, and responsibilities of citizens. 
These efforts are frequently made just before a group of 
aliens apply for naturalization papers, but are often con- 
tinued over longer periods of time and in a broader scope. 
In the latter case the program is so organized that tactful, 
trained workers carry on systematic constructive study and 


6 Prepared by Division of Education, Works Progress Administration, 
L. R. Alderman, Director, Washington, D. C., released May, 1936. 
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recreational activities in foreign settlements, aiming to in- 
struct the foreign-born residents in the traditions and cus- 
toms of the locality and to inculcate ideals of loyalty and 
patriotism. This work, too, is frequently done by public 
school officials and in school buildings. This need is well 
illustrated by a quotation from an article written by a New 
York City high school principal’: 


The school, in order to be effective, must keep constantly in mind 
the fact that it is dealing with a heterogeneous population, new to Amer- 
ican soil, transplanted here in haste, and only now beginning to take 
root. This new immigration is still struggling with a bi-lingual prob- 
lem, is still facing all types of difficulties in trying to adapt itself to 
the varying, quickly shifting, and confusing standards of social be- 
havior. It is still living under emotional stress because it has been 
unable to adjust itself adequately to the speed and complexity of our 
industrial and commercial life. It is incapable of adjusting itself to 
the tempo of American life. This condition is further aggravated by 
the fact that these communities are often isolated from the more 
wholesome forces in our American life. 


b. Removal of illiteracy. This represents another task 
that has been receiving much attention lately. The per- 
centage of persons who can neither read nor write has been 
steadily decreasing, but there are still large areas contain- 
ing disgracefully large numbers of illiterates. The United 
States Office of Education has been keenly alert to the 
necessity of removing illiteracy, and has promoted or lent 
encouragement to many fine programs looking in this direc- 
tion. 

The Emergency Educational Program of the Works 
Progress Administration has also attacked the problem. 
A press release for May, 1936, stated that 6,602 formerly 
unemployed teachers were conducting 21,493 classes in 


7 Leonard Covello, “A High School and Its Immigrant Community—A 
Challenge and an Opportunity,’ Journal of Educational Sociology, 9: 
331-46, February, 1936. 
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which 266,630 people were learning to read and write. 
Plans were laid to increase the number of students to nearly 
one-half million, which is about one eighth of the country’s 
approximately four million illiterates. The accompanying 
Table 26 indicates the total number and per cent of illiter- 
ates. It will be noted that the largest percentages are 
among the foreign born and those of other races, and in 
rural areas where educational facilities are inadequate. 
This is convincing evidence of the need for the American- 
ization programs discussed in the preceding section and 
for the equalization of financial support on a state or nation- 
wide basis. 


TABLE 26 


NUMBER OF ILLITERATES IN THE POPULATION 
TeN YEARS OLD AND OVER 8 


Total Illiterate 
Population Number Per Cent 

All Classes, See pian cuenaae 98,723,047 4,283,753 4.3 

Malek cl Ate eh e Oe 49,949,798 2,198,293 44 

Femaléayaere ee aaaee ery ee 48,773,249 2,085,460 43 
Native hee i) oars: Be ane a eee 74,763,739 1,103,134 1.5 

Native Parentage ........... 53,876,411 986,469 18 

Foreign or Mixed Parentage. 20,887,328 116,665 0.6 
Foreign | DOr a ee ne 13,216,928 1,304,084 9.9 
N62T Oy. nn Cee aes 9,292 556 1,513,892 16.2 
Other Racesse ga i cee aes 1,449,824 362,643 25.0 
Urban ates Un a re a 1,800,604 32 
Rural-farmiee a ee ee 1,583,030 6.9 
Rural-noh-farm) ee ee eee 900,119 48 
From 1920 Census 2 

Ally Glasses 0s 0398. een oes 82,739,315 4,931,905 6.0 


a Taken from 1920 Census; all other data from 1930 Census; included 
here for comparison. 


c. Apprenticeship and foreman training. There was a 
time when most trades and industries provided apprentice- 


8From Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Volume II, pp. 
1219-1225. 
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ship training for all beginning workers. The new worker 
learned his trade in that manner. For the past fifteen to 
twenty years we have been developing rather complete vo- 
cational and trade-training programs in public schools. 
This took some of the edge from the apprentice program 
in industry. The tendency today is for the industry to 
provide technical and general education schools which the 
workers attend, frequently on the company’s time, the 
idea being to provide a chance for the worker to qualify 
for a better position or to understand better the processes 
with which he is working. 

A good illustration is seen in the case of the Wyomissing 
Polytechnic Institute, organized and directed by represent- 
atives of the textile and hosiery industries near Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

The purpose was to supplement the shop training of employees in the 
Wyomissing Industries with technical knowledge of modern industrial 


practices, thereby furnishing a supply of man-power capable of meet- 
ing both the theoretical and practical problems of their companies.® 


d. Continuation schools. There is some reason for be- 
lieving that the continuation school will serve a useful 
purpose in the schools of the future, although its function 
will doubtless be more broadly conceived than in the past. 
As the term indicates, the school provides an opportunity 
for the student to continue his education after accepting 
any remunerative job. In the industrial centers where the 
continuation schools flourished before the N. R. A. codes 
made them unnecessary, pupils who left school on work 
permits were required to spend four to eight hours a week 
in classes, usually working five days and attending school 
one day. Industries were not permitted to employ children 


9From Catalog, Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute, 1936-37, page 7, 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 
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unless their schedules were arranged to permit the class 
attendance. The N. R. A. codes outlawed all such em- 
ployment. It seems likely that the continuation school of 
the future will be provided for older boys and girls, includ- 
ing high school graduates, and that the curriculum will be 
vitally related to their vocations and interests, particularly 
since many industrial leaders and employers have volun- 
tarily eliminated child labor. 

e. Extension classes. Thousands of persons have been 
able to continue their education through the facilities of 
the extension departments of colleges and universities. 
Sometimes the work is organized into classes that provide 
systematic instruction in courses that lead to degrees or 
diplomas, or the instruction may be offered quite informally, 
as in the case of agriculture and home economics. What- 
ever the plan, extension instruction has come to be a very 
prominent type of educational activity, covering nearly all 
fields of learning, engineering, mining, law, commerce, 
teaching, and the academic subjects. 

f. Correspondence or home study courses. Closely 
akin to the extension work is the home study or correspond- 
ence study, the essential difference being that in the latter 
the student pursues his work as an individual and not as a 
member of a class. Many of our leading universities pro- 
vide extensive offerings of this sort and there are numerous 
private agencies devoted entirely to this work. Uncounted 
hundreds of workers have been able, through these advan- 
tages, to qualify for better positions or to go forward with 
the educational program they were not privileged to com- 
plete in school. Home study has been steadily gaining re- 
spect and standing in academic circles and holds much 
promise for the future. 

ge. Educational work in C. C. C. Camps. Although in 
the beginning organized primarily as a work relief measure, 
the camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps have become 
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quite promising educational agencies. Educational direc- 
tors and advisers are employed in all of them. The work 
has varied from informal counseling to systematic class- 
work in academic and vocational fields. In some of the 
camps a retraining program has been provided in conjunc- 
tion with near-by educational institutions. In such in- 
stances, the emphasis has been upon mechanical skills and 
trades and much effort has been directed toward placing 
the men in industrial positions. The C.C.C. camp is still 
a temporary organization, and no one can predict with as- 
surance what will happen to it in the future. The experi- 
ence to date has certainly demonstrated the need for some 
sort of wholesome, worthwhile activity for young men who 
were graduated from or who left high school and have not 
yet found their places in industry. Camp directors have 
found them eager for further study. The program has 
demonstrated the feasibility of using public funds to sup- 
port this type of adult education. 

The public schools of a number of localities have co- 
operated in offering more varied educational training to 
the boys of the camps. This is particularly true of those 
districts having well-organized vocational schools. The 
educational directors of the camps have discovered young 
men of promise who wished to continue their training in 
some specific line. In codperation with public school offi- 
cials a program has been arranged, as, for example, in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. There in the early part of 1936 a 
retraining program was set in motion. For several succes- 
sive weeks the young men from the camps were taken to the 
vocational shops on Saturday for an intensive training 
course. The objective of the program was to piace the boys 
in productive jobs in industry. 

h. Public forums. One of the most rewarding adult 
activities of the last three or four years is the public forum. 
Numerous cities and school districts have opened public 
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auditoriums and meeting places for the assembling of citi- 
zens to hear lectures and to participate in discussion of 
current issues and topics. These meetings are really a 
throwback to the days of the town meeting when the com- 
munities were small enough for large portions of the popu- 
lation to be able to share in the discussion of all important 
local questions. John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, has been extremely active in pro- 
moting these public forums. In a recent publication *° he 
makes a plea for exposing to the light of critical evaluation 
as many as possible of the nostrums, cures, panaceas, and 
“isms” that are being propagandized on all sides today 
as solutions of our social and economic ills. When Dr. 
Studebaker was superintendent of schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, he promoted and organized large public gatherings 
which were held in the high schools of the city. At each one 
of these open forums, two prominent and usually nationally 
known exponents of opposing sides of a contemporary is- 
sue would each present his views, after which the meetings 
would be thrown open for questions and discussion from 
the floor. The audiences became interested in the topics, 
continued the discussions in their home communities, and 
doubtless did much more intelligent reading and thinking 
after hearing both sides of the question. The radio, of 
course, contributes to the dissemination of broader infor- 
mation on all sorts of questions, but it does not have the 
mass appeal that is inherent in the large assemblage where 
questions may be asked. Public school officials are becom- 
ing increasingly alert to the possibilities of these public 
forums and sensitive to their responsibilities for keeping 
the adults of the community interested in current topics 
and issues. 


10 John W. Studebaker, Plain Talk, National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. 
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A recent allocation of Federal funds provided a substan- 
tial sum of money for organizing public forums in a number 
of key cities throughout the country. One of the cities 
was Portland, Oregon, where United States Commissioner 
Studebaker made a stirring appeal for open discussion of 
public issues at the 1936 meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. We quote from that address: ™ 


The enemies of democracy have sought in every possible way to 
prevent the fair and impartial treatment of controversial questions and 
to force educational administrations to carry the propaganda of selfish 
interests into the class room. They have manufactured “red” scares 
and threatened educational appropriations. 

The purpose of education under self-government is to enable the 
average citizen to speak more intelligently with respect to the real 
problems of his day. When we neglect to perform this function of 
organizing free inquiry on these vital matters, we play into the hands 
of the demagogues whose only hope of establishing a dictatorship on 
this soil lies in a condition of wide-spread civic ignorance. It is my 
opinion that we strengthen the defense of democratic education for the 
future by dealing specifically and objectively with controversial issues. 

When dictatorships have finally been imposed, it is the policy 
to keep from the people all facts and information, all points of view 
and opinions contrary to the prevailing position of the dictatorship. 
If that is true of a dictatorship, then exactly the opposite must be 
true of a democracy. It must be the function of education to make 
available all facts, information and opinions and to organize the con- 
sideration and discussion of problems so that .. . individuals may ar- 
rive at their own judgments and choices. 


3. Recreation and leisure time activities 


Organized society seems about ready to embark upon a 
program that would place greater emphasis upon the leisure 
time and recreational activities of adults. What we have 
done for the children in public playgrounds maintained by 
municipalities and school districts we are about to attempt 


11U. S. Commissioner John W. Studebaker, “Education in Democracy,” 
quoted by Belmont Farley, “The NEA in the Northwest,” School and 
Society, 44:69-78, July 18, 1936. 
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on a larger scale for adults. The government is acquiring 

vast areas that are to be developed as recreational centers - 
with directors and nature guides to assist people to take 

full advantage of them. The projects are almost lmit- 

less in scope, including better facilities for camping, hunt- 

ing, fishing, hiking, golf courses, tennis courts, and swim- 

ming pools. This program offers not only splendid outlets 

for people to enjoy their increasing leisure time, but 

excellent vocational opportunities for recreational leaders 

and directors. 


B. Curriculum Innovations 


Our conception of the curriculum is expanding, evolving, 
to permit the teaching of subjects that were formerly not 
regarded as the function of the school. The rigid subject- 
matter boundaries are disappearing, and, as was indicated 
in Unit I, the acquisition of knowledge as a goal is being 
replaced by pupil activity. In this section it is our purpose 
to discuss several activities in which pupils are now en- 
gaged. They are termed curriculum innovations because 
they represent new departures in school offerings that are 
not readily classified under existing departmental groups. 


1. Safety education 


One of the most pressing problems of our day is safety 
education, particularly with respect to safety on the public 
highways. During 1935 about 40,000 persons were killed 
in automobile traffic accidents and ten times that number 
were quite seriously injured. In that same period not one 
person lost his life in a passenger train wreck. The toll 
of traffic accidents has been mounting at an appalling rate, 
keeping pace with the improvement in highway construc- 
tion and the refinement of automotive engineering. Only 
recently have we begun to realize that traffic regulations 
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- and motor patrols do not furnish the solution to this prob- 
lem. A _ safety campaign conducted in several cities 
furnishes a potent suggestion for more conscientious observ- 
ance of traffic rules. A squadron of five white automo- 
biles, all equipped with loud-speakers and manned by city 
police cruised about the streets and located at strategic 
points to broadcast safety talks. Criticisms were made at 
the time when pedestrians and drivers were in the act of 
breaking rules or taking risks. The term “voice of safety” 
was applied to this extraordinary safety education device. 

For years industrial and commercial organizations have 
carried on extensive campaigns to prevent accidents. For 
example, an Associated Press dispatch carried the story 
that in Pennsylvania 1,688 out of 4,492 concerns had per- 
fect no-accident records during 1935. The State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry reported also that accidents 
were reduced 17.5 per cent in frequency and 6.5 per cent in 
severity despite a 10 per cent increase in working hours 
and 2.8 per cent rise in number of employees. Industry 
has undoubtedly reduced the losses from accidents through 
its safety campaigns. We might also cite the life-saving 
campaigns of the Red Cross. Innumerable lives have been 
saved at bathing pools and beaches through the effort of 
persons trained in the Red Cross instruction programs. 
Such effective programs point the way for persons inter- 
ested in highway safety. 

The efforts thus far might be divided into four main 
groups. First, we should name the promotion campaigns 
carried on by the state and city departments in control of 
vehicular traffic. Billboard posters and newspaper pub- 
licity and catchy slogans such as “Spare our children” and 
“Children should be seen, not hurt”? have been employed 
with beneficial results. When coupled with close super- 
vision of the highways and punishment of flagrant offenders, 
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the results are even more satisfying, despite the difficulty in 
securing a sufficient number of patrolmen. 

A second type of attack is that of the research worker. 
Dr. H. R. DeSilva, while an instructor in psychology at 
Massachusetts State College, devised a number of tests to 
measure the reaction time, distance perception, and color 
vision of operators and prospective operators of motor 
vehicles. Professor Alva Lauer of Iowa State College has 
also devised similar instruments and developed techniques 
for discovering and eliminating persons lacking the neces- 
sary physiological equipment among those who apply for 
an operator’s license. 

The third approach is a training program. Professor 
A. E. Neyhart of the Pennsylvania State College is a 
pioneer in the movement for better training of automobile 
drivers. He conceived the notion that many accidents were 
due to faulty manipulation of the car, which was, in turn, 
traceable to inaccurate and inadequate learning in the be- 
ginning. He prepared a manual’ which he used as the 
basis of an instruction program in teaching high school and 
college students to drive. His experiments attracted the 
attention of the National Safety Council and the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and other safety experts, all 
of whom are exceedingly hopeful and optimistic about this 
training approach to the solution of our highway safety 
problems. 

As a fourth method of attack we should mention the in- 
struction in public schools and the efforts of safety patrols 
who function at dangerous intersections used by children 
passing to and from school. In localities where these boys 
and girls have received encouragement and aid from the 
local police authorities they have been particularly effective 


12A, KE. Neyhart, The Safe Operation of an Automobile, published by 
author, State College, Pennsylvania, 1935. 
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in preventing accidents. Whatever the approach to the 
problem, we may expect increasing attention to it, in and 
out of school, in the future. 


2. Speech education 


The boy who stuttered or stammered was formerly the 
object of pity or ridicule among his classmates and associ- 
ates. These unfortunates receive better treatment today 
because the public schools are carrying on speech educa- 
tion programs, the objective of which is to study and re- 
move the causes of speech defects. Scientists have dis- 
covered that a very large proportion of speech defects are 
correctable, many of them being due to faulty speech 
habits. Numerous other defects that are caused by mal- 
formations of the speech organs may be corrected by com- 
paratively minor operations. The net result of this re- 
search is that teachers now have at their disposal expert 
knowledge which enables them to locate at a very early 
age the children with speech difficulties. Many of the cases 
they are able to deal with themselves; others they refer 
to the speech education specialists as clinical cases. The 
services of these specialists are now so readily available 
in school districts, State departments of education, or in 
universities that there is little excuse for children being 
doomed to unhappiness and humiliation throughout their 
school careers because of unfortunate speech defects, or 
careless speech habits. 


3. Consumer education 


Judging by the amount of attention given to the con- 
sumer in recent years, one would think that he was the 
proverbial “forgotten man” who had suddenly been redis- 
covered. Several books similar in purpose and theme to 
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Your Money’s Worth* have focused attention upon the 
need for sales resistance against the high-powered national 
advertising in the daily press and current periodicals and 
particularly on the radio. ‘“Consumer’s Research” ** was 
established as a nonprofit enterprise to inform its clients re- 
garding the relative merits of various nationally advertised 
products. The buying public suddenly became “quality 
conscious,” and wary; they became suspicious that they 
had not been buying what they thought they were buying. 
At about the same time, there was a shift in emphasis in 
thrift education from mere saving to wise spending. Many 
people had seen the savings of a lifetime wiped out in bank 
failures. It was natural that these problems should be 
called to the attention of the school, and we are now en- 
tirely justified in including consumer education among the 
promising curriculum innovations. 

We find these discussions of the problems of the con- 
sumer introduced as practical units in courses in home 
making, social studies, and science, and a few high schools 
have organized new courses of study for consumers. The 
girls in home economics departments learn how to identify 
and test fabrics and to be critical in appraising the claims 
of advertisers and salesmen. Science classes conduct 
simple experiments testing the strength of materials or the 
durability or efficiency of machines and appliances, and 
they make chemical analyses of food or drug products. 
Students of social problems collect data on the price of raw 
materials compared to that of the finished product, study 
transportation and distribution of commodities, and inves- 
tigate the conditions that seem to warrant legislation that 
will protect the interest of consumers. 


13 Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, Your Money’s Worth, Macmillan 
Company, 1927. 
14 Consumer’s Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 
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“The Consumer’s Cooperative,” which has been described 
‘as the “economic embodiment of the principles of brother- 
hood,” offers a progressive but, as yet, visionary solution 
to the problems of the consumer. The following three 
statements illustrate the contribution of this particular 
social agency to education: *° 


Next to free public schools, the consumer’s cooperative movement. is 
the greatest social invention of modern times; it is of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. ... When studied and practiced in 
school, the cooperative movement gives young people a new life and 
sense of responsibility for their own destinies. ... The cooperative 
movement is the practical application of the golden rule; it is the 
ultimate democracy. 


High school students show great interest in these tend- 
encies, which is ample excuse for including them in the 
curriculum. It seems reasonable to hope that this new 
venture in social science will produce more critical and 
intelligent buying. 


4. Character education 


Educational leaders have always placed great emphasis 
upon the development of character as one of the first 
objectives of the school. Frequently, there has been lack 
of agreement concerning the methods to be pursued in 
reaching this objective, but virtually everything that was 
done in school was supposed to make a direct contribution 
to character development. During the late twenties and 
early thirties we experienced a renewal of interest in char- 
acter education. There were several factors responsible 
for this awakened interest, chief among them being the 
“flaming youth” era and the crime wave of the post-war 
years. The schools were told that they had failed in their 


15J, E. Morgan, The Ultimate Democracy, Consumer’s Cooperation, 
22:69, May, 1936. 
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task, and criticisms came so frequently and from so many 
sources that school leaders felt obligated to examine their © 
program with a view to improving their practices. 

Among the resulting changes in character training there 
are two developments that stand out in bold relief when 
compared with former procedures. First, we find educators 
attempting to approach the problem of character from the 
point of view of the John Dewey philosophy. That. 1s, 
character is developed in genuine life situations in which 
the pupil acquires desirable traits through the satisfac- 
tion he finds in doing the right thing. There is nothing 
mysterious about character. An individual learns to ac- 
quire traits and habits as he learns anything else; it is a 
psychological as well as a moral problem. Learning how 
to be self-analytical and self-directing individuals in prac- 
tical life situations has replaced the teaching of morals and 
abstract virtues by precepts, preachments, and prohibitions. 
Second, we are applying scientific research techniques to the 
study of conduct. Research programs have been set up to 
evaluate objectively the results of our instruction methods. 
This is a rewarding type of endeavor. Such investigations 
substitute objective evidence for guesswork and supposition. 
These studies represent a new approach to character train- 
ing, and they give promise of attainment that will be 
beneficial to the school program. The work of Hartshorne 
and May ** is a good illustration of this type of investiga- 
tion. 


5. Visual education 


The school has always suffered from too much verbalism, 
too much emphasis upon verbal and abstract meanings. In 


16 Hugh Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, 1928; Studies 
im Service and Self-control, 1929; Studies in Organization of Character, 
1930; all published by Macmillan Company. 
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spite of the influences that came down through the years 
from Pestalozzi we have found great difficulty in bringing 
objects, specimens, models, and concrete experiences into 
the classrooms. In recent years we have experienced a 
pronounced trend toward visual education and the use of 
other sensory aids. This is now one of the most promis- 
ing of the curriculum innovations. A few states even re- 
quire that a teacher complete a course in visual education 
before a permanent certificate is granted. Projectors and 
other apparatus for showing slides and motion pictures, 
both silent and with sound accompaniment, are now consid- 
ered standard equipment for schoolrooms. Several com- 
panies are manufacturing comparatively inexpensive porta- 
ble projectors that may, on short notice, be pressed into use 
in any type of classroom. Vast sums of money have gone 
into research and the preparation of teaching films that are 
designed especially for classroom use. There is abundant 
scientific evidence “ that the use of pictorial materials not 
only enriches the study of any topic, but also contributes 
positively to the learning of fundamental skills and knowl- 
edges. 

The findings of psychological research furnish ample 
justification for the increased use of visual or other sensory 
materials. Learning will be easier and more permanent 
if the impressions are received in a variety of ways. A 
word will be more easily recalled if, while learning it, the 
student sees it, hears it, writes it, and speaks it, and handles 
the object represented by the word, if there be such an ob- 
ject. Words represent ideas or concepts and it is logical . 
to assume that meanings will be clear and useful only to the 
extent that words may be recalled when needed. The use 


17A good illustration of a scientific study is Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom, by Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, Houghton Mifflin, 
1929. 
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of objects and models in laboratory situations and of pic- 
torial representations and charts and graphs in conjunction 
with all types of procedures adds materially to the enjoy- 
ment and enrichment of the learning experience. Sub- 
ject matter may be more easily integrated. The day has 
passed when such materials were looked upon as frills or 
sugar-coating; they have come to be regarded as an integral 
part of the instructional program. | 

Closely related to the classroom use of visual materials is 
the school journey. This affords opportunities to take 
pupils on field trips and excursions where they may visit 
factories or industrial plants or commercial establishments 
and observe the processes by means of which raw materials 
are prepared or distributed. Or they may visit govern- 
mental agencies at work, such as courts or legislatures or 
executive departments. Social problems may be studied 
by visiting welfare agencies, missions, recreation centers, 
penal institutions, and the like. One of the leading 
writers ** in this field furnishes a convincing argument: 

If the main objective in teaching of history be to make the past real, 
it would appear that no instructional materials could possibly exceed 
in value those consisting of actual fragments of the life of the past. 
Under these conditions we should expect the greatest possible use of 
museums and an ever-increasing number of excursions, to say nothing 


of the acquisition by the schools of larger and larger collections of 
objects and models. 


6. Liberal curriculum tendencies 


Most of the topics discussed in this section were presented 
also in Unit I as current tendencies in American educa- 
tion. ‘They are repeated here for two reasons. First, we 
desire to indicate that these tendencies are among the most 


18D). C. Knowlton, “Minimum Realia for the Social Studies,” N. E. A. 
Proceedings, 71:786-8, 1933. 
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promising ones in the sense that these trends are in the 
direction of the greater usefulness of the school in society. 
Second, we are defining the curriculum in broader terms. 
We formerly thought of the curriculum wholly in terms of 
subject matter, whereas we now place the emphasis upon 
pupil activity. We are coming to regard the curriculum 
as including anything that the school attempts to do. 

a. Socialized classroom procedures. The school is un- 
doubtedly a happier place than it was a generation ago, 
largely because of the socialization that is developing. We 
find less and less of artificiality and strained relations in the 
schoolroom. The teacher is no longer a domineering task- 
master, but is more of a guide and co-worker, assisting the 
pupils to attain goals that they propose and accept as desir- 
able. The creation in the classroom of genuine, natural so- 
cial situations is entirely in harmony with the sociology and 
psychology of learning. We are not referring at this point 
to any particular form or type of socialized recitation or 
to anybody’s plan. Rather we are referring to the harmo- 
nious cooperative relations that exist between teachers and 
pupils. With such relations as a basis there are much 
greater opportunities for challenging the students to think 
for themselves and to participate in discussions that will 
encourage them to ask questions and reach sound conclu- 
sions. The memorizing and reciting of a former day are 
gradually disappearing. Of course, there are many able 
students of education who are not in sympathy with this 
tendency, being fearful that it leads to scrappy and super- 
ficial learning. Caution is necessary on this point and 
teachers need to be mindful of the danger. On the whole 
it seems reasonable to expect a genuine social situation to 
contribute more than formal procedures to the develop- 
ment of habits of constructive thinking. 
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b. Treatment of contemporary controversial issues. 
People cannot think constructively and vote intelligently 
about contemporary issues unless they have an opportunity 
to know about them. They cannot really know and under- 
stand unless they hear and consider all the arguments and 
points of view concerning a given problem. They cannot 
see and hear all sides of a story if the school is content 
merely to serve in small doses what some of its leaders have 
prescribed as a safe diet. ‘There seems only one answer in 
a democracy; any other procedure suggests a dictatorship 
with the accompanying blind acceptance of dictums and 
interpretations handed down from above. The school must 
expose to the light of critical examination and evaluation 
all contemporary social, economic, and political questions. 
This is being done today as we have never dared attempt 
it before, and it is submitted here as one of the most hope- 
ful indications that the school of the future will be able to 
make a definite, positive contribution to the preservation 
of the democratic ideal. 

We have been too fearful of indoctrination. We need 
to realize that there is Just as much indoctrination in per- 
mitting pupils to think only about the safe, harmless ques- 
tions before society as there would be in bringing before 
them discussions that are certain to lead to controversy. It 
should be remembered that holding no point of view is, 
after all, really holding a point of view. All this suggests 
two developments. First, teachers will have to become 
more aware of and more interested in social problems. 
Second, there are strong indications that the social studies 
will become the core of the curriculum and that everything 
the school attempts will be based upon that social substruc- 
ture. This is a challenging thought, indeed, and one 
worthy of the best efforts of those already in the profession 
and those who contemplate entering. 
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c. Breaking down departmental lines. The only hope 
that we can attain the goals indicated in the foregoing para- 
graphs lies in the current emphasis upon integration of sub- 
ject matter which leads ultimately to a breaking down of 
the departmental lines. We cannot continue to think in 
terms of water-tight subject-matter departments. Life’s 
problems are not departmentalized; they cut across all sub- 
ject-matter lines. What we need is an instruction program 
that permits students to seek the truth concerning a prob- 
lem and to pursue it in whatever direction the solution lies, 
regardless of the subject matter required. ‘This calls for an 
entirely different organization of curriculum materials, and, 
it should be added, a much broader outlook on the part of 
teachers. 

The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Edu- 
cation '® faced this issue squarely in their report. “Shall 
secondary education accept conventional school subjects 

. , or shall it arrange and present experiences in funda- 
mental categories directly related to such functions... 
as socio-civic, economic, health, leisure time, vocational and 
preprofessional problems and situations?” In other words, 
shall we continue to teach in terms of departmentalized 
subjects or in terms of life experiences without regard 
for subject-matter divisions? The arguments would be 
strongly on the side of “more fundamental categories,” were 
it not for the mind-set and traditional point of view regard- 
ing departmental lines. 

The arguments are supported by educational philosophy 
and by the findings of educational psychology. The com- 
mittee proposes, among other arguments, that “the prob- 
ability that what is learned will later be recalled for use 


) 


19 “The Issues of Secondary Education,” report of Committee on Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education, Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Bulletin 59, January, 1936, p. 257. 
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when needed, increases in proportion as the learning situ- 
ation resembles that in which the learning is used or ap- 
plied.” Nowhere outside the schoolroom do we find the 
solution of problems being approached in terms of subject- 
matter divisions. It is, indeed, a hopeful sign when we see 
efforts being made to integrate subject matter. A broad 
category such as Recreation, including as it would sports, 
reading for pleasure, the drama, art, and music, is un- 
doubtedly more consistent with life situations than a de- 
partment of Physical Education. We may, with con- 
fidence, expect curriculum reorganizations to move in that 
direction in the future. 

d. Opportunities for creative activities. The emphasis 
in recent years upon creative activities holds much promise 
for the future. We are using “creative” here in a very 
broad sense. We do not confine the term to original com- 
positions, themes, and poems in English, and creative ef- 
forts in music, art, shop, or home economics. Those ac- 
tivities all have their place, and we are justified in taking 
pride in the progress we have made in these areas in recent 
years. In addition to all this, we include those activities — 
and experiences that furnish opportunities for expression 
of the individual’s impulses, attitudes, ideals, and aspira- 
tions. An experience is creative for an individual if it pro- 
vides a chance for him to put himself into it wholeheartedly. 
It will be creative for him because it affords a means of ex- 
pressing himself. That is the thing the kindergarten does 
so well, and it is challenging to note that we are attempting 
to retain this spirit all the way through the grades and 
to take advantage of it as the pupils become more able to 
plan and think for themselves. Many of these opportuni- 
ties present themselves in systematic classwork, and teach- 
ers are becoming increasingly alert in recognizing them. 
Some of the best possibilities are found in extra-class activi- 
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ties, which we shall present more fully in the next section. 


e. Organized student life. One of the most conclusive 
arguments in regarding the curriculum more broadly is seen 
in the fact that many activities that were formerly regarded 
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A Halloween Play Which Is an Outgrowth of a Stanza in a Song 
That Failed to Satisfy the Children. The Pupils added their own stanzas 
and produced the play. The backdrop is in harmony with the word 
pictures in the stanzas. 


as extra-curricular are now termed curricular and _ fre- 
quently carry credit toward graduation. They are now or- 
ganized and directed with citizenship and character de- 
velopment as important goals. Home rooms are organized 
as civic units of the school community and student councils 
as representative legislative bodies, both of them providing 
an opportunity for cooperative participation in the life of 
the school. Assemblies serve as a clearing house for all the 
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activities of the school, by means of which is developed a 
spirit of unity and solidarity, the “group consciousness” of 
which the sociologist talks. A wide variety of clubs, and 
varsity and intramural participation in athletics and other 
activities, take into consideration the gregarious tendencies 
of the adolescent and furnish opportunities for those cre- 
ative impulses we discussed in the foregoing section. Being 
president of a student council, managing an athletic team, 
preparing a stage set for a play, and being a member of a 
band or orchestra are undoubtedly creative experiences. 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell *° expresses the point we desire to empha- 
size when he insists that extra-curricular activities should 
“orow out of the curricular activities and return to them to 
enrich them.” One of the most hopeful and fruitful tend- 
encies is seen in the merging of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities; in bringing into closer relationship the 
in-school and out-of-school interests of boys and girls. 


C. Guidance and Personnel Work 


For twenty-five years an increasing amount of attention 
has been given to guidance and personnel work in the public 
schools. It represents one of the developments incident to 
the shift from subject matter to pupil activity. Teachers 
have been encouraged to study the children, to know their 
home and community backgrounds, and to deal with them 
as individuals in terms of their capacities and interests. 
“To learn the pupil” is ungrammatical, but it is sound 
pedagogy. 

The guidance movement is due to several factors that are 
operating in and upon our schools. The first impetus came 
from the rapidly increasing numbers of students, particu- 
larly in the secondary schools. As the numbers increased, 


20E—. K. Fretwell, Extra Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
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the school population became increasingly heterogeneous 
and unselected, and the need for assistance in choosing an 
occupation became more and more apparent. The move- 
ment began in 1908 with the efforts of Frank Parsons 
to assist the youth of Boston in pursuit of a vocation. 
About the same time, we ran into an era of specialization. 
Industry and commerce and the occupational world gener- 
ally were calling for more specialized training among the 
products of the public schools. Students, in turn, called 
for much advice concerning their choices. The junior high 
school appeared on the scene with its emphasis upon “guid- 
ance as the keynote.” All this called for a counseling pro- 
gram. The larger schools added advisers or deans of boys 
or girls to their staffs, persons who devoted all or a part 
of their time to counseling. Nearly all cities have well- 
organized guidance and personnel departments. Smaller 
schools that are unable to employ deans or counselors ap- 
point directors or committees in charge of guidance pro- 
grams; but in either case, the major responsibility for coun- 
seling falls upon the teachers, usually acting in the capacity 
of home-room sponsors. 


1. Pupil counseling 


The primary aim of the guidance program is to estab- 
lish sufficiently cordial and intimate pupil-teacher relation- 
ships to enable pupils to get the help they need in prepar- 
ing for the work they want to do. In the beginning the 
emphasis was upon vocational guidance, which was con- 
cerned primarily with choosing the right vocation. That 
involved an analysis of the occupation to ascertain its pos- 
sibilities and limitations and an analysis of the individual 
in terms of the requirements of the job. After choosing 
there comes the problem of preparing for the occupation. 
That calls for some sort of educational guidance which 
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embraces choosing courses or curricula and for many stu- 
dents necessitates selecting and preparing for college or 
technical school. Another problem that counselors en- 
counter may be referred to as social-civic guidance, the 
emphasis being upon social and civic attitudes: getting 
along with other people in social and civic relationships. 
The need for attention to these problems is seen in the fact 
that nearly as many people fail in their work because they 
are unable to make the social adjustments as there are 
people who fail because they lack the required skills and 
abilities. The National Vocational Guidance Association, 
which is the official agency representing the varied inter- 
ests of guidance workers, has formulated a definition that 
states the objectives of the guidance movement quite com- 
pletely: “Vocational guidance consists of giving experi- 
ence, information and advice with respect to the choosing 
of an occupation, preparing for it, entering upon it, and 
securing satisfactory status in it.”*' The guidance pro- 
gram opens up new avenues of service for the schools and 
fine opportunities for teachers. 


2. More flexible college entrance provisions 


Most of the developments we are discussing here are 
being manifested at all school levels. A few of them are 
primarily secondary school problems and their success and 
effectiveness are being brought close to us by the tendency 
toward more liberal and more flexible college entrance re- 
quirements. Ever since the establishment of high schools 
and academies the college has exerted a degree of domina- 
tion over the secondary school curriculum. Students were 
given few choices of subjects in the typical high school be- 


21 Accepted definition of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Fred C. Smith, Executive Secretary, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
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cause the college entrance requirements prescribed very 
narrow limitations. It was also quite general for every- 
body connected with schools to believe that a college en- 
trance curriculum was also the best education for all stu- 
dents whether they were going to college or not. At the 
present time, the pendulum is swinging in the other direc- 
tion. The colleges are less interested in the particular 
subjects studied and are more interested in knowing the 
type of work a student is able to do and his aptitude for 
the work for which he wishes to prepare. To be sure, the 
College Entrance Board and the New York Regents exami- 
nations still exert a sort of standardizing pressure in the 
areas where they are operative, but even with them the 
tendency is to try to find capable people and to pay less 
attention to particular subjects. For example, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago openly invites students to come whether 
they have finished high school or not. The only test is 
ability to do college work successfully. The Progressive 
Education Association 7? is carrying on with a selected group 
of high schools and preparatory schools throughout the 
country an experiment that looks forward to more flexible 
entrance standards and closer relations between colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Thirty public and private secondary schools of all types 
are engaged in the experiment, and more than two hundred 
colleges and universities have agreed to cooperate to the 
extent of admitting the graduates without reference to the 
usual entrance requirements. The students in the so-called 
“progressive” groups are pursuing a modified curriculum 
that places greater emphasis upon more continuity and 
better integration of subject matter that has been selected 


22 Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, Wilford M. Aikin, Director, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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because of its vital and functioning value, rather than in 
terms of traditional requirements. Systematic efforts are 
made to adapt the work to the individual capacity, needs, 
and interests of the students, to learn more about them, 
and to discover better methods of recording their progress. 
The purposes of the experiment are very well summarized 
in the following extract from a report of its Director, Dr. 
Wilford M. Aikin,”? Ohio State University: 


... We wish to work toward a type of secondary education which 
will be flexible, responsive to changing needs, and clearly based upon 
an understanding of young people as well as an understanding of the 
qualities needed in adult life. 

We are trying to develop students who regard education as an endur- 
ing quest for meanings rather than credit accumulation; who desire 
to investigate, to follow the leadings of a subject, to explore new fields 
of thought; knowing how to budget time, to read well, to use sources 
of knowledge effectively, and who are experienced in fulfilling obliga- 
tions which come with membership in the school or college community. 


D. Vocational Education 


Receiving encouragement and stimulation on a nation- 
wide basis as a result of the Smith-Hughes Law passed by 
Congress in 1917, vocational education has occupied a 
prominent place in public education since that date, al- 
though there were various types of vocational education in 
a number of states prior to that time. That legislation 
appropriated Federal money which was matched by State 
and local funds and used to support vocational education in 
agriculture, home economics, and industrial training, and 
the preparation of teachers in those fields. 

Slight modifications have been made in the regulations 
from time to time, but the offerings and practices have re- 
mained about the same. Agricultural and home economics 


28 Wilford M. Aikin, “The Purposes of the Eight Year Experimental 
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courses were established in the smaller rural high schools, 
one of the important features being the home projects car- 
ried on by the students. The boys engaged in projects in 
animal or poultry husbandry or in farm crops on their own 
farms, while the girls completed projects in foods or cloth- 
ing or home management. 

Education for the trades and industries, on the other 
hand, was found in the larger industrial centers. This 
work may be divided into broad and rather distinct classes: 
industrial preparatory training and trade extension train- 
ing. In the preparatory work the boys received specific 
training under the school’s direction in the skills and meth- 
ods of a particular occupation, after which they found em- 
ployment in industry. The trade extension program pro- 
vided opportunities for the boys who were working in 
industry to continue their education in evening classes or 
in part-time day schools. In all types of full-time voca- 
tional education, the regulations provided that the student 
spend fifty per cent of the time in vocational classes, 
twenty-five to thirty per cent in related subjects, and 
twenty to twenty-five per cent in academic studies. The 
most frequent type of preparatory work was known as 
unit trade training, being carried on for about half a day 
every day throughout two or more school terms. Other 
types were known as general industrial and evening indus- 
trial, the latter being restricted to boys over sixteen years 
old. One type of part-time training is what is called 
cooperative training. Under this plan two boys hold one 
job in industry, and alternate every two weeks in work- 
ing in the shop and attending school. This plan required 
a high degree of coordination and cooperation between the 
schools and industry, and the success of the program de- 
pended upon the relations between those agencies. That 
might be said of vocational education regardless of the form 
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it takes. Many schools found it difficult to keep their pro- 
grams in operation during the depression, when industrial 
plants found it necessary to operate on reduced schedules. 

During the last several years three important changes 
have been gradually taking place. There have been 
changes in attitude on the part of those responsible for 
promoting and organizing vocational education, and also 
there have been changes in practices and procedures in 
the schools. The first of these changes, and probably the 
most far-reaching one, has brought about more harmo- 
nious relations between those responsible for general edu- 
cation and those responsible for vocational education. All 
parties are coming to realize that they are working on com- 
mon problems toward common ends, and that their bicker- 
ings and strife and jealousies have been standing in the 
way of progress for all concerned. It was to be expected 
that in the beginning there would be more or less difficulty 
because vocational education was more generously sup- 
ported than the regular program and in many states the 
former was administered by boards wholly or nearly inde- 
pendent of the State board of education. Both groups are 
discovering that their interests are mutual, with the result 
that we find vocational educators are thinking more in 
terms of a broad general foundation and that the general 
educators are becoming more interested in the possibilities 
of vocational education, particularly for students who de- 
sire to enter industrial or commercial organizations soon 
after graduation. 

The second change is quite closely related to the first. 
In fact, we indicated it in the foregoing statement when 
we suggested that there is a noticeable trend toward a 
broad general education to precede or to parallel the specific 
vocational training. There are several reasons for this 
change, which signifies a marked trend in all education. 
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Industries and the workers themselves are discovering that 
a better education makes them more adaptable to the shift- 
ing social and economic scene. 

The third change is seen in two quite closely related 
movements, both actions asked and advocated by general 
and vocational leaders: training in more occupational fields 
and more training in the related phases of each field. The 
first is advocated because, if we could organize the larger 
cooperative school districts, there are many more occupa- 
tions for which students could prepare while in school; the 
second, because, thus widely prepared, the boys’ and girls’ 
opportunities for employment would be less limited. The 
plans would be easily feasible if more occupations were 
taught and if the students remained in school longer, which 
they might well do since industry is no longer ready to 
absorb them at the age of sixteen or eighteen. 

The possibilities in this area hold great promise for the 
future both for the school as a social institution and for the 
prospective worker. ‘This seems particularly true since in 
1936 Congress passed and President Roosevelt signed a new 
bill, now known as the George-Deen Law, authorizing 
approximately three times as much money as had been 
previously allocated for vocational education. The law 
was to become operative with the opening of the school term 
of 1937-38. Its provisions allow for an expansion of the 
vocational program, one of the noteworthy features being 
that it permits preparation for work in distributive and serv- 
ice occupations. 


E. Problems and References for Collateral Study 
Problems for Students 


1. From a limited sampling of the population estimate the need 
and the demand for nursery schools or kindergartens in your commu- 
nity. 
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2. Prepare a digest of the research studies that throw some light on 
the relationship between kindergarten attendance and the later school 
achievement. 

3. Prepare a brief description of all the adult education activities 
in your home community. 

4. Collect information relative to the amount of illiteracy in differ- 
ent nations and the measures employed to reduce illiteracy. 

5. Prepare a digest of the articles in current periodicals that deal 
with the public forum as an educational enterprise. 

6. Prepare a list of various projects being sponsored by Federal, 
State, and local governments to provide recreational facilities. 

7. Prepare a critical appraisal of the various safety education meas- 
ures being employed by different agencies. 

8. What are the arguments for and against a course in sales resist- 
ance to offset the insistent demands of advertisers? 

9. What were the values (or weaknesses) of your own participa- 
tion in the student life of high school? 

10. Make a rather extended survey of student opinion to discover 
the value of what are ordinarily termed extra-curricular activities. 

11. What are the arguments for and against the public school ex- 
panding its offering so as to include training in vocations that is done 
now only by private agencies? 
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Periodicals That Will Be Helpful Sources 
Pre-school education 


American Childhood, 120 E. Sixteenth St., New York, N. Y. 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Child Study, 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Adult education 
Journal of Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Recreation and leisure time activities 


Journal of Health and Physical Education, Box 362, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Journal of Physical Education, National Council of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Recreation, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
Mork. (Y. 


Health education 


American Journal of Public Health, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Health Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hygeia, American Medical Assoc., 585 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Public Health Reports, U.S. Public Health Service, 19th St. and Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Public Health Nurse, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Safety education 
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Tl. 

Safety Education Magazine, National Safety Council, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Speech education 


American Speech, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
myiork, N.Y. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Consumer education 


Consumer’s Cooperation, The Cooperative League, 167 W. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Curriculum tendencies 
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Ill. 
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New York, N. Y. 
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N. E. A. Department of Vocational Education. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 


UNIT VII 
Shall I Become a Teacher? 


HE question which serves as a title for this unit is a 

pertinent one for a very large proportion of the stu- 
dents who will be using this book as a text or reference. 
This discussion furnishes an opportunity for the student 
to face the issue squarely, to determine if he wishes to 
prepare for a career in some phase of educational work. 
A wiser choice will undoubtedly be made if the individual 
understands the possibilities and limitations in this field 
and his own fitness or aptitude for the work. There are 
many types of positions in the educational field other than 
classroom teaching. We shall enumerate some of them 
and indicate the type of preparation that is desirable. In 
no sense is this to be considered as a sales talk or argument 
for entering educational work. It is presented merely in 
attempting to answer the question, “Shall I become a 
teacher?” 


A. Types of Educational Positions 
1. Pre-school education 


In this area we find nursery schools and kindergartens. 
The former are almost always private or proprietary enter- 
prises, not a part of the public school system. Whether 
kindergartens are public or private depends in large measure 
upon the part of the country under consideration or the 
traditional background in the community. There are in- 
dications of increasing demands for persons trained to do 
this kind of work, and it offers many possibilities for those 
who are primarily interested in little children. In these 
schools the chief emphasis is centered on the social and 
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personality development of the pupils. The best training 
consists of a firm foundation study in child psychology and 
development, mental hygiene, sociology, and family rela- 
tionships. 


2. Public school teaching 


a. Elementary schools. The first six grades (in many 
places the first eight) have in the past offered the largest 
number of opportunities for employment, particularly for 
women, although in some parts of the country the number 
of men in elementary positions is increasing. The fact that 
elementary school enrollments are no longer on the increase, 
owing to a static population, while the secondary school is 
still expanding, will operate to equalize the employment 
opportunities at the different levels of the school system. 

For one who is contemplating teaching in the elementary 
schools, an inherent interest in children is the first requisite 
because the teacher needs to be able to deal with the chil- 
dren on their own level. Many teachers think this latter 
fact leads to a certain stereotyping of their reactions; they 
miss the challenge and stimulation of contacts with adult 
intellects and activities. This is particularly true where 
teachers are limited in their social and recreational activi- 
ties. On the other hand, one frequently hears teachers say 
that daily contacts with children help to keep them youth- 
ful in spirit. Although it is exceedingly difficult to get this 
point of view accepted by all the persons concerned, it is 
undoubtedly true that the elementary school should attach 
greatest importance, not to the subject matter that is 
taught, but to the child’s growth in the use of the skills and 
knowledge comprising the subject matter. Preparation 
for elementary teaching has been done traditionally in a 
two- or three-year normal school course, but best practices 
are rapidly moving toward a four-year curriculum leading 
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to a college degree as aminimum program. Without doubt, 
the elementary teacher of the future will need to be more 
broadly educated than in the past. 

b. Junior high schools. Splendid opportunities for per- 
sons who like to work with early adolescents and who are 
not primarily interested in becoming subject matter spe- 
cialists are afforded by the junior high schools. Since this 
unit is essentially a tryout period, teachers with broad sym- 
pathies and a wide variety of interests and experiences will be 
able to render the most effective service. Minimum prepa- 
ration should consist of a college degree without too much 
emphasis upon narrow specialization. The foremost re- 
quirement is love and sympathy for the bubbling, efferves- 
cent, enthusiastic boys and girls who are seeking their places 
in the social group and in many cases struggling to be eman- 
cipated from the restraints of the home. Teaching pro- 
cedures need to be adjusted to the interests and capacities 
of the students during the transition stages of early adoles- 
cence. 

c. Senior high schools. Teaching in the senior high 
schools differs only slightly from junior high school teach- 
ing in so far as relations with the pupils are concerned, but 
it does offer opportunities to deal with subject matter more 
nearly like that encountered in college. It is a serious 
mistake, however, for any secondary school teacher to re- 
gard his work as that of a scholar interested in intense 
specialization in a field of knowledge. In all phases of sec- 
ondary education the social and personal development of 
children is of far more importance than subject matter 
objectives. Anyone who does not enjoy the social, athletic, 
and extra-curricular life of the high school should regard 
that as a significant symptom; he probably would not be 
very happy teaching on that level. A college degree is an 
almost universal requirement for high school teaching, and, 
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in many areas, particularly certain cities, a master’s degree 
or its equivalent is considered the minimum preparation. 


3. The junior college 


It would be quite appropriate to include this as one of 
the units of the public school system because there is 
abundant evidence that we are moving in that direction. 
As arule, a master’s degree is considered minimum prepara- 
tion for teaching on this level. It may be regarded as a 
good steppingstone to college teaching and is just the place 
for high school teachers who have a scholarly interest in 
subject matter and who are desirous of specializing in a 
subject matter field to a greater extent than teaching in 
many high schools makes possible. 


4. College and university teaching 


If we regard the college or university as the repository 
of the world’s accumulated knowledge and scholarship, then 
we may rightfully regard the college professor as the guard- 
ian of that heritage. He is a specialist in his field. His 
duties consist either of instruction or research, or a com- 
bination of both. He usually enjoys a large measure of 
economic security, long tenure, and comparatively high 
rank in the cultural, social, and civic life of the community. 
Opportunities for writing, lecturing, and experimentation 
are commensurate with one’s abilities and aptitudes along 
those lines. Young people who feel attracted to college 
teaching should realize that they face a long period of grad- 
uate study leading ultimately to a doctor’s degree, and they 
should look upon opportunities to teach on lower levels as 
excellent apprenticeship training. A very large proportion 
of college teachers who have had previous elementary or 
high school experience usually are regarded by students as 
among their superior instructors. 
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5. School administration and supervision 


a. The superintendent of schools. The superintendent 
occupies one of the most attractive educational positions 
because of its income and its place of leadership and prom- 
inence in the community. He is also in the most precarious 
position, as his tenure is less secure than that of teachers. 
A superintendent’s decisions establish policies. and affect 
the personal welfare of individuals. He is the professional 
representative of the board of education and is most sus- 
ceptible to changing policies and shifting control in that 
body. Young people with vision, courage, tact, leadership, 
and a vision of community service may well aspire to such 
a position but only after thorough preparation and a rich 
experience in teaching at all levels of the school system. 
The superintendent, or supervising principal, as he is called 
in smaller communities, is rapidly becoming a leader with 
influence second to none in the community, as is the case 
in the schools of Europe. He takes his place at the council 
table with the business, civic, and professional leaders of 
the community and is in a position to place the schools on 
a high plane of social service if he has the tact, courage 
and social philosophy that will command the respect of 
his associates in and out of the profession. Such a position 
of leadership demands the broadest kind of preparation. 
The superintendent of schools is in a genuine sense a com- 
bination business man and educator, because education to- 
day is a big business. 

b. The school principal. The principal, of either the 
elementary or secondary school, is certainly one of the most 
influential persons in a school system. His duties are al- 
most wholly professional. That is, he is concerned prima- 
rily with educational problems, dealing with teachers, pupils, 
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and parents. The business affairs of the school are largely 
taken care of by the superintendent’s office. Principals are 
the responsible leaders of their schools; it is to them that 
superintendents delegate the educational problems, includ- 
ing organization and administration of the school buildings, 
and usually the supervision of instruction. They are usu- 
ally recruited from the ranks of teachers. In some states 
they must attain certain standards required for principal’s 
certificates. These are attractive positions, paying good 
salaries and not subject to the dangers and difficulties of 
the superintendency. The elementary school principal- 
ship, particularly, offers many opportunities to young men 
who are qualified. 

c. Supervision. ‘This service, a type that has come into 
schools during the last few decades, offers opportunities to 
ambitious and superior classroom teachers. The duties con- 
sist largely of observation of classes and conferring with 
teachers with the view of improving instruction. It is the 
instruction they are supervising, not the teachers or the 
pupils. To these supervising persons the superintendents 
delegate the responsibility for the instructional program, in 
cooperation with the principals. Supervisors are of many 
types. There are elementary school supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for all elementary instruction, coordination of the 
work of all teachers, and safeguarding the standards and in- 
terests of pupils. On the high school level this work is usu- 
ally done by heads of departments or directors of the several 
subjects, English or social studies, for example. Then there 
are supervisors of special subjects, including music, art, 
physical education, penmanship, and the like, although it 
should be noted that with the better all-round preparation 
of teachers in recent years there has come a lessened need 
for special subject supervision. Such persons are usually 
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recruited from among the teachers who have exhibited 
qualities of leadership and have made special preparation 
for the positions. 


6. Guidance and personnel work 


A comparatively new type of service in public schools 
is that rendered by guidance counselors, deans of girls or 
advisers of boys. The prime requisite is ready access to 
the confidence of young people and sympathy for and in- 
terest in their problems. Since so many of their problems 
are of a very personal nature, counselors must be straight- 
forward and trustworthy and motivated by a desire to 
render service while being objective and analytical in their 
dealings. Pupils’ problems frequently involve educational 
and occupational adjustments necessitating broad interests 
and wide contacts and experiences on the part of the coun- 
selor. It would be a serious mistake for a young person 
to think of counseling as an occupation until after several 
years of successful teaching and graduate study in guidance 
and personnel work. ‘To this should be added as many con- 
tacts as possible with the world of work. 


7. School psychologist 


City schools have found it profitable to employ school 
psychologists to diagnose the learning difficulties of unad- 
justed pupils and to take charge of the entire program of 
testing in the schools. Rural areas also need such expert 
technical service and will in time be able to employ such 
persons through consolidation or cooperative efforts among 
districts. Such skilled service calls for technical prepara- 
tion in psychology and should also include experience in 
teaching. 
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8. School health service 


Here we have a type of service that has become indis- 
pensable in recent years. School nurses have performed 
a service of incalculable value in discovering and controlling 
contagious diseases and in preventing serious losses in time 
and efficiency among pupils. Countless lives have been 
saved or lengthened through the efforts of these people. 
As a result of the follow-up contacts in the homes, school 
nurses have brought the home and the school into closer 
relationship in the urgent problem of community health 
and in many other important educational situations. This 
position combines the splendid opportunities for service of 
nursing and teaching. A minimum of professional study 
beyond the requirements for nurses’ training is required for 
certification. Dental hygienists have performed a similar 
service in locating dental defects and in carrying on a cor- 
rective and follow-up program through the schools. 


Conclusion 


Many other positions in the educational field might 
have been enumerated, such as special instruction of many 
types, adult education, college administration, statistician, 
librarian, and athletic coaching. What we have tried to do 
was to list the more frequent opportunities for employment. 
In connection with all of them we should like to stress the 
value—indeed, the necessity—of actual teaching experience, 
regardless of the type of position ultimately desired. In- 
struction is the primary business of the school, and any 
auxiliary program calls for full understanding of the aims, 
objectives, and problems of the instructional staff. We 
need also to stress the importance of broad, general train- 
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ing before entering upon any type of educational work. 
The tendencies indicate that in the near future all members 
of the school staff, even the elementary teachers, will be 
required to secure a bachelor’s degree as the minimum re- 
quirement for certification. In these days when so much 
stress is being placed upon integration of subject matter 
and upon controversial issues that. involve a good under- 
standing of current social and economic problems, anyone 
working in any capacity in the educational field needs to be 
broadly educated and trained in the habit of making critical 
evaluations. 


B. Preparation and Certification for Teaching 


It is rather generally accepted that teachers are servants 
of the state and that the preparation and certification of 
teachers is a state function. ‘There is a wide variety in the 
form of certificates or licenses and in the manner of issuing 
them. In recent years there has been a strong tendency 
toward more highly centralized state control of this func- 
tion. Practices range from granting a one-year certificate 
to people who take an examination under the supervision of 
the county superintendent after completing the eighth 
grade, to granting a life certificate upon the completion of 
a four-year college course. There is every conceivable va- 
riation between these two extremes. In some states differ- 
ent types of certificates are provided for by legislative enact- 
ment, while in others the details are determined entirely by 
regulations of the state department. In spite of the great 
variation in practice, there are certain generalizations that 
may be made. In general, four aspects of a teacher’s prep- 
aration have come to be recognized as necessary: academic 
preparation, subject matter specialization, professional prep- 
aration, and social or personal development. 
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1. Academic preparation 


Under this caption we refer to the general or cultural 
development provided by a college course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, which is a minimum requirement for 
high school teachers and seems destined to become a min~ 
imum also for elementary teachers. This preparation is 
expected to provide for the intellectual and cultural growth 
of the teacher and is considered a basic or foundational re- 
quirement. In some institutions this type of study precedes 
professional study, being confined largely to the first two 
years, sometimes called the lower division. In others it 
parallels the specific teacher preparation throughout the 
four years. 


2. Subject-matter specialization 


In this category we find the specific requirements for se- 
curing a license to teach a given subject, such as history or 
music or manual arts. In some states this requirement 
specifies a minimum number of college credits that must be 
submitted in a given field to secure a license to teach that 
subject. This is sometimes as low as six semester hours 
and in a few states as high as thirty. Some states provide 
blanket certification which permits the teaching of almost 
any subject in the curriculum. State departments of pub- 
lic instruction will supply circulars that will tell the student 
the minimum requirements for teaching each subject at 
any level. 


3. Professional preparation 


This requirement is the cause of much contention and 
argument among people who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of teacher preparation or placement. Specifically, it 
refers to courses and credits in education and psychology. 
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It comprises the technical training for the specific job of 
teaching. It is called professional preparation because it 
aims to prepare for the profession of teaching. Arguments 
and contention grow out of the fact that one group, those 
with an academic background, insist that what one knows 
he can teach; that one does not have to learn to teach. 
The other group, those with a background of professional 
preparation in education, contends that mere knowledge does 
not guarantee teaching ability, that one needs to give at- 
tention to methods and procedures while learning the sub- 
ject matter. The certification requirements of state edu- 
cation departments are, of course, a compromise between 
these two groups, each of which would go to extremes if not 
checked. The requirements in this category vary consid- 
erably, also. They vary as to the minimum number of 
credits and as to the specific courses required. The varia- 
tions range from six to twenty-four professional credits and 
usually include educational or child psychology, principles 
or technique of teaching, and practice teaching. The lat- 
ter requirement is usually provided for, in part at least, by 
a campus training school or laboratory or demonstration 
school. In institutions where it 1s possible, very close co- 
ordination exists between the theory courses of the college 
classrooms and the practical work of the training school. 
It is at this point that we find the chief cause for the quar- 
rel between the teachers’ colleges or normal schools and the 
liberal arts colleges. The former insist that the colleges 
cannot do justice to the task of preparing teachers because 
as a rule they are entirely lacking in these essential training 
school facilities. The liberal arts college people retort that 
such training is not the most essential feature, that it is 
thorough knowledge of subject matter that is most im- 
portant. 
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4. Social and personal development 


The foregoing requirements are all quantitative; so many 
credits in this or that field may be written into the regula- 
tions. But under this heading we have an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the success of a teacher, and there is no sure 
way of doing a very satisfactory Job of preparing teachers on 
this basis. Nor can we be sure of the best ways of selecting 
teachers in terms of social qualities and personality traits. 
All are convinced that the personality of the teacher is of 
prime importance in the classroom. About the best we can 
do is to provide wholesome social and recreational experiences 
for the students who are preparing to teach, and to admit 
to professional study only those persons whose social and 
cultural backgrounds are satisfactory and whose personali- 
ties are desirable from the point of view of the demands of 
the teaching service. 

The difficulty lies in the mystery surrounding this whole 
question of personality. There are many people who be- 
lieve that an individual has a pleasing personality or that he 
has not, and that nothing can be done about it. There is 
considerable support now for the belief that much can be 
done toward improving one’s personality, even though it is 
rather generally believed that the development of person- 
ality traits begins in early childhood. This point of view 
can be more readily accepted if we define personality as the 
interaction of the personal qualities and traits of two or 
more individuals. That is, it is not something static, fixed 
and unchangeable like eye color, but rather the result of 
the stimuli in the environment. The problem in connec- 
tion with improving one’s personality is really threefold: 
First, the individual needs to know what kind of improve- 
ment is needed; second, he needs to have the desire to im- 
prove; third, he needs to know how to go about the improve- 
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ment. We can readily see that it is the first and third 
statements that present the problem. Most of us would be 
quite willing to make improvement if we only knew what 
was needed or how to go about it. That is why teacher- 
preparing institutions see values in the efforts of skillful, 
tactful social directors who assist in organizing and carry- 
ing on a rich and varied program of social and student-life 
activities designed to bring out the potentialities of in- 
dividuals. This is also one of the principal justifications 
for providing dormitories and social and recreational facili- 
ties in teacher-preparing institutions. As a result of inter- 
views, conferences, and careful study of the students, each 
one will be encouraged to participate in the experiences that 
will be the most profitable. It is in social contacts that per- 
sonality is developed. As one student expressed it, “That 
certainly is true; I discovered that I was not friendly when 
I met people, so I went to work to correct that defect in 
my personality.”’ 


5. Certification machinery 


Most teacher licenses are state certificates, issued by a 
bureau of teacher certification in the state department of 
education, although there are many states that issue county 
certificates. The state department of education publishes 
regulations prescribing the minimum requirements for each 
type of certificate, such as two or three years of work in a 
normal school or teachers’ college for elementary teaching 
and a bachelor’s degree for secondary school teaching. The 
number of college credits required for teaching each subject 
and the number of professional credits are specified; also, 
certain institutions are approved to prepare teachers for cer- 
tain fields of work. The first certificate issued is usually a 
temporary or provisional certificate, good for a limited num- 
ber of years. After a specified number of years of teaching, 
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during which, in some states, the candidate must have pur- 
sued additional study, the license is renewed or made perma- 
nent. In addition to the foregoing, certain cities require the 
candidates, even though holders of state certificates, to take 
a series of examinations to determine their eligibility for 
appointment. Thus, it 1s seen that the state education 
department is vested with considerable power and author- 
ity in teacher preparation. It determines minimum require- 
ments, approves the institutions eligible to offer various 
types of work, and establishes policies concerning the edu- 
cation of teachers throughout the state. 


C. An Appraisal of Education as a Career 


In making a decision concerning an occupation or a life 
career, an individual should make a careful and critical 
analysis of two very important aspects of the problem: 
first, an analysis of the occupation with particular reference 
to its opportunities and limitations; and second, an ap- 
praisal of his own qualifications in terms of the demands of 
the occupation. This is a more complex problem in the 
case of a profession because of the relatively long period 
of preparation, which is expensive and time-consuming. 
A man wants to consider his decision carefully because he 
does not want to make a mistake in his first choice. The 
young lady who says, “I certainly don’t want to be a stenog- 
rapher and I don’t think I ,would make a good nurse; I 
guess I’ll have to be a teacher,” would most assuredly be 
making an important decision on entirely the wrong basis. 
We shall, therefore, mention a few of the important con- 
siderations concerning educational work as a career. 


1. Teaching is social-civic service 


Probably the most significant question concerning any 
occupation is, What kind of work is it? Where does it 
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fit into the occupational picture? Teaching is public serv- 
ice. It is a form of social service, but not in the sense 
that the teacher needs to be a reformer or a missionary. As 
used here, the term means that the teacher is a servant 
of society, attempting to render service that will make a 
contribution to the welfare of society. It 1s civic service 
in the sense that public educational workers are in the 
employ of organized society. The school district is an in- 
tegral unit in society, a subdivision of the government. 
Possibly the term social-civic more accurately describes the 
type of work expected of the teacher. To persons who are 
motivated by a high ideal of service, educational work of- 
fers a fine opportunity. Such persons get a great deal of 
satisfaction from knowing that they are doing useful work 
that, on the whole, is much appreciated. This is not to say, 
however, that teachers need to be imbued with any mis- 
sionary spirit or possessed of a Messianic urge to save the 
world. 

Some people would be most unhappy in such service. 
They would be irritated and disturbed by the very fact 
that, as public servants, they are subject to the whims and 
fancies of a fickle public and occasionally under the domina- 
tion of scheming, small-town politicians. One _ brilliant 
young high school teacher, holding a doctor’s degree, re- 
marked in disgust, “Why should I take orders from a school 
board made up of blundering politicians, some of whom 
can’t read or write?’ Because the teachers are regarded 
as the employees of the community and since their rela- 
tionships touch virtually every home in the locality, they 
are placed on a pedestal and looked up to as examples of 
decorum and good taste. The parents of the school chil- 
dren take such an interest in the teachers that the social 
activities of the latter are closely scrutinized and frequently 
very narrowly circumscribed. Such attitudes on the part 
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of the community would be regarded by many as an en- 
croachment on their liberties and would irritate them be- 
yond the point of endurance. Educational work will prove 
an unhappy berth for persons not willing to submerge them- 
selves and their activities in the community or public inter- 
est. While it is true that the school is no place for the 
individualist or the person lacking in a social philosophy, 
it is also true that some localities make unreasonable de- 
mands of their teachers. Communities should be encour- 
aged to treat their teachers as people and to expect them in 
their social and personal activities to behave as other de- 
cent citizens of the community do, rather than to expect 
them to live differently from the rest of the world. A 
ridiculous example of this unreasonable attitude is seen in 
the following extract from the teacher’s contract in a small 
North Carolina town.’ 


I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday School 
work, donating of my time, service and money without stint, for the 
benefit and uplift of the community. 

I promise to abstain from all dancing, immodest dressing, and any 
other conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady. 

I promise not to go out with any young men except insofar as it 
may he necessary to stimulate Sunday School work. 

I promise not to fall in love, to become engaged or secretly married. 

I promise to remain in the dormitory or on the school grounds when 
not actively engaged in school or church work elsewhere. 

I promise not to encourage or tolerate the least familiarity on the 
part of any of my boy pupils. 

I promise to sleep at least eight hours each night, to eat carefully, to 
take every precaution to keep in the best of health and spirits in 
order that I may be better able to render efficient service to my pupils. 

I promise to remember that I owe a duty to the townspeople who 
are paying me my wages, that I owe respect to the school board and 
to the superintendent who hired me, and that I shall consider myself 
at all times the willing servant of the school board, and the townspeople, 
and that I shall cooperate with them to the limit of my ability in any 


1 Quoted in Social Frontier, 2:158, February, 1936. 
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movement aimed at the betterment of the town, the pupils or the 
school. 


2. Remuneration 


Education offers little attraction to the person seeking 
material reward for his labors. The income is steady and 
regular, but, except in a negligible minority of cases, it is 
never large. The accompanying Table 27 will reveal the 
earnings of typical educational workers of various types. 
Salaries of teachers have improved tremendously since the 
World War, and although they suffered a considerable drop 
during the depression, most of them have been at least 
partially restored. Twenty-two states have minimum 
salary regulations. In many areas the salaries are disgrace- 
fully low, considering the importance of the work and the 
preparation of a teacher. It was brought to light during 
1934 that more than one half of the teachers of a mid- 
western state were receiving salaries less than the minimum 
for the workers lowest paid under the N. R. A. codes. A 
good share of the compensation of a teacher comes from 
the satisfaction of the work and the expressed appreciation 
of grateful students. 


A TEACHER’S SATISFACTIONS 2 


Nobody likes to be misunderstood and no intelligent person enjoys 
being regarded as crazy. But we teachers find ourselves frequently in 
one or the other of these situations. ... In prosperous times, even 
our friends wonder what can be the matter with us that we don’t 
quit teaching and make some money... . 

If one may venture to express it (without speaking for others) he 
hazards the guess that the development which a teacher sees in his 
students from year to year and their making good after leaving his 
classroom is the greatest joy which a teacher can experience. This is 
the incentive which keeps him at his task; this is the goal which he is 
ever striving to reach... . 


2 Wendell S. Brooks, in School and Society, 44:142-3, August 1, 1936. 
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One type of man is happy by his own successes; the teacher—pos- 
sibly a higher type—is happy over the success of others—those whom 
he has taught. 


One of the unfortunate traditions in our school system 
fixes salaries for high school teachers considerably in excess 
of those of elementary teachers, even though the latter 
might have equal or better preparation and experience. It 
is unfortunate that in most school districts teachers may 
make progress up the salary scale only by transferring 
to the secondary school level. This attracts many people 
away from the field of labor for which they are best fitted 
by training and inclination. A few cities, notably Cin- 
cinnati and Denver, have so-called Single Salary Schedules, 
providing equal pay for equal service regardless of the level 
of the school system. Of course, the economic law of supply 
and demand is operative, and teachers should welcome 
any tendencies that will raise the standards for entrance 
to the profession. They have not always been able to 
recognize this principle. The annual income of the aver- 
age beginning teacher probably exceeds that of other pro- 
fessional workers who have an equal amount of prepara- 
tion, but in the case of the latter the more successful ones 
will be able to reach much higher levels. 

The accompanying Table 27 of median salaries provides 
adequate information regarding the actual salaries received 
by teachers in various cities. 


3. Hours of labor 


This feature of the teacher’s work is likely to turn out 
to be a mirage to an unsuspecting prospective teacher. To 
the outsider unfamiliar with the details, the 6-hour day 
and the 5-day week look most alluring. “What a soft job 
you have, nine to four five days a week,” is frequently 
heard. Don’t be misled. With the crowded classrooms 
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TABLE 27 


MepbIAN SALARIES Patp EpucaTioNAL WORKERS OF DIFFERENT 
Types In 3,156 Districts In 1934-35 3 


Population Groups 


LB besarte 2,500 5,000 10,000 30,000 
Position Over 
to to to to 100.000 
5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 ; 
Teachers: 
Elementary 961 1,050 1,231 1,412 1,922 
Junior High 125 1,208 1,390 1,612 2,078 
High School 1,260 1,319 1,603 1,834 2,436 
Principals: 
Elementary 2,038 1,962 2,119 2,364 3,016 
Junior High 1,433 1,669 2,307 2,833 3,718 
High School 1,851 22350 3,010 3,635 4,252 
Supervisors: 
Art 1,423 1,413 1,683 2,138 2,838 
Music 1,289 1,438 1,786 2,196 2,917 
Manual Training 1,568 1,597 2,075 2,563 3,367 
Home Economics 1,253 1313 1,642 2,108 2,770 
Physical Education 1,625 1,688 2,194 2,500 3,138 
Kindergarten 1,060 1,260 2,163 2,517 3,125 
Primary 1,750 1,925 2,175 2,300 2,858 
Intermediate 2,050 2,000 2200 2,350 2,850 
School Nurses 1,058 1,319 1,485 1,454 1,512 
Superintendents 2,850 3,440 4,242 5,17 7,288 


and heavy teaching loads of the present day, most of a 
teacher’s preparation for classes must be carried on out- 
side the regular school hours. In addition there are many 
extra duties and civic and community responsibilities that 
are time-consuming, and a teacher finds little time that he 
can call his own. The long summer vacation looks attrac- 


8’ National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 
2, March, 1935. 
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tive too, and is a desirable feature when the yearly income, 
if distributed over twelve months, enables the teacher to 
maintain a standard of living in harmony with his tastes 
and interests. We need to remind ourselves, however, that 
while the teacher ordinarily works only nine or ten months 
a year, he must live twelve months. For those who can 
find other summer employment, or leisure pursuits that are 
interesting and profitable, the long summer vacation is an 
attraction. 


4. ‘Tenure and retirement 


In an earlier unit we mentioned longer tenure and more 
security for teachers as one of the needed changes in our 
school organization. The prospective teacher needs to con- 
sider this matter carefully. At the present time thirteen 
states * and the District of Columbia have laws that pro- 
vide for some form of permanent or indefinite tenure. 
Three other states® operate under what are termed “con- 
tinuing contract” laws, designed to furnish a measure of 
security. Except for five states® which permit contracts 
for more than one year, all others either limit contracts to 
one year or have no legislation on the subject. This in- 
formation is furnished by the N. E. A. Committee on 
Tenure. Teacher retirement systems are in effect in 
twenty-two states, and, independent of state systems, in 
twenty cities. 

The majority of teachers, however, do not have tenure, 
and in many sections teachers are subject to rather rapid 
turnover and unwarranted dismissal. Such occurrences are 


4 State-wide tenure is found in Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and tenure for certain districts or cities in Colorado, 
California, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. 

5 Delaware, Montana, and Nevada. 

6 Ohio, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Texas. 
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tragic, indeed, to those who have given many years of serv- 
ice and may possibly have a considerable equity in a re- 
tirement pension. Numerous educational leaders and a 
few public officials have freely endorsed a civil service pro- 
gram for teachers, but such provisions have been made in 
only a few places. 


5. Social position 


As arule teachers enjoy social standing and position that 
make them respected and appreciated in the community. 
Because of their intimate contacts with children, in many 
communities they are received into the best of homes 
and taken into confidence by all classes in society. Few 
workers of any other occupation are more highly regarded 
or are privileged to enter more freely into the social, civic, 
or cultural activities of the community. It should be 
noted, however, that in some circles teachers, as a group, 
are regarded as a rather self-satisfied, complacent, self- 
centered lot. It may be interesting to some to learn that 
in early colonial days in Virginia and neighboring states 
the teachers were debentured servants or sometimes exiled 
prisoners given a bit of freedom in return for the menial 
service of teaching. Some people find all the intellectual 
and cultural urge they desire among teachers as associates, 
while others find them dull and uninteresting. There is 
just as much variation in this regard among teachers as 
among other workers. There are all types of teachers as 
there are all types of people, and it would be unsafe to 
generalize about all teachers in terms of the personal attri- 
butes or qualities of a few representatives of the profes- 
sion. Personality of the teacher is an important factor in 
the classroom, but it would be most unfortunate if we 
attempted to develop a “teaching personality” that was 
stereotyped and uniform. Some wag once remarked that 
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“there are three sexes: men, women, and teachers.” The 
relatively high degree of social acceptability of teachers in 
a community attests to the fact that this derogatory charac- 
terization applies to only a small minority of the group. 


6. Teaching is hard work 


Teaching as an occupation may look attractive to young 
people seeking a white collar job: It has much to commend 
it in this regard. The work is done amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, usually among congenial associates, and the 
teacher enjoys a degree of independence not found in many 
occupations. All this may lead one to think that it is 
easy work. No evaluation could be more erroneous. To 
be sure, there is little of manual physical labor. The 
hours are not long, but they are strenuous. Most teachers 
work under a severe mental and nervous strain that takes 
its toll in vitality and energy. There are few moments of 
relaxation during the day, and the necessary out-of-school 
preparation makes it difficult to secure the needed recre- 
ation and rest at home. It is not merely the teacher’s work 
that necessitates effort, but the responsibility for securing 
satisfactory achievement on the part of thirty to two hun- 
dred children. This responsibility produces nerve strain 
that more than offsets the minimum of strenuous physical 
exertion. It is true that teachers as a class are considered 
good risks by casualty and life insurance companies, but this 
is due, in part, to the fact that there are few occupational 
hazards. Let no one be deceived into thinking that teaching 
is easy work. It is a hard, steady, strenuous grind, and the 
work is never finished. Some workers can leave their work 
at the shop or office; but much of the teacher’s work, and in 
many respects the most important part of it, is done 
during what would be considered by the layman as the teach- 
er’s leisure time. 
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7. Qualities contributing to success in teaching 


Many persons have attempted to enumerate and evalu- 
ate the qualities that contribute to the success of the 
teacher. Others have made frequency tabulations of the 
personal traits and characteristics that have been considered 
essential attributes by superintendents employing teachers, 
or institutions selecting students. We shall present a few 
of the generalizations from these studies to give the student 
some notion of the bases on which he will be judged. In 
addition, there are several even more subjective charac- 
teristics that contribute largely to the personal satisfac- 
tion that comes from educational work: “job satisfaction,” 
the personnel workers call it. It is undoubtedly true that 
success in any job is in large measure conditioned by the 
personal satisfaction one finds in it. Occasionally one hears 
of a superintendent or community that holds very narrow 
views concerning the qualities and personal attributes de- 
manded of teachers, as evidenced by prohibitions on bobbed 
hair or dancing or smoking. These are mere incidental 
matters that have little or nothing to do with success. We 
wish to call attention to several more vital and significant 
attributes of teachers. 

a. Interest in children. This is probably the first req- 
uisite for success and satisfaction in teaching. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone could be happy in the classroom un- 
less he was motivated by an abiding interest in children 
and deep sympathy for their problems. That is the reason 
for the distinction we made earlier between a scholarly 
interest in subject matter and a friendly interest in boys 
and girls. Interest in the growth and development of the 
students must take priority over everything else in the 
classroom. 

b. Interest in people and events. The teacher cannot 
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live the life of a hermit or recluse, either figuratively or 
literally. He must be a part of the life and times surround- 
ing him and his pupils. Communities are justified in ask- 
ing that teachers live in the community and participate in 
its activities, although there are dangerous tendencies in 
the refusal in recent years to employ any except home town 
“products.” If the schools are to bring the pupils into a 
fuller appreciation of their places in society, the teachers 
themselves must possess a genuine interest in people and 
their doings. People whose inclination is to work with 
things and materials will find the close personal contacts 
and relationships of the school irritating and disturbing. It 
is true that great scientists or technicians or artists, whose 
whole interest is in their laboratory or shop or studio, at- 
tract students in large numbers, but it is usually on the 
graduate school or adult level. The public school teacher 
will find that relations with people and participation in 
events pay the biggest dividends. 

c. A sound social philosophy. The teacher cannot be 
an individualist if he is to make the maximum contribu- 
tion to society. He must be motivated by a sound social 
philosophy that endeavors to place the welfare of society 
above the rights of individuals. This is difficult to define 
and impossible to measure, but is none the less important. 
The teacher must commit himself to a life of service, else 
his success will be limited and his enjoyment greatly re- 
duced. He must be a socially-minded individual; his goals 
and objectives must be in harmony with those that lead to 
improvement of conditions in society. The school can- 
not contribute to social betterment unless it is staffed by 
socially-minded individuals. 

d. Studious attitudes and habits. The work of the 
teacher involves study, the preparation of lessons, and the 
evaluation of the mental efforts of other people. It is 
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essentially mental effort; it is primarily the work of a 
student. The teacher lives in a world of verbalism, too 
much so at times. A person who has never found joy and 
satisfaction in study, in mental labor, will find little satis- 
faction in teaching. This is not to say that the teacher 
must be the wearer of an honor society key or a cum laude 
graduate, and we have purposely avoided saying that only 
persons of very superior intelligence should become teach- 
ers. In truth, there is considerable evidence that the most 
adaptable and successful teachers are found among those 
possessing somewhat better than average mentality and 
wide interests, rather than among the near-genius types 
with their highly specialized interests. But there is no 
denying that the teacher needs to be a student. If he 
is not, he will neither work with the fullest measure of 
success, nor will he find satisfaction in tracing references 
and in locating, organizing, and interpreting subject matter. 
The day is past when the teacher could consider his prepa- 
ration sufficient when he was a couple of jumps in advance 
of the students or when he had read a lesson or two in 
advance in the textbook. 

e. Originality and creative power. These are neces- 
sary qualities of a successful teacher. He must be original 
in the sense that he is not a blind follower of a textbook 
or course of study. ‘These are merely instruments that 
serve as guides. Classroom situations call for adapting 
subject matter to the level and interests of students. The 
individual who lacks initiative and originality will find 
himself hopelessly at sea in many classroom situations, and 
the tragic part of it is that the students will realize it be- 
fore he does. Creative power is what he needs: that sense 
of security and confidence which comes from being master 
of the situation, being able to control and direct activities 
constructively. His work is not creative in the sense that 
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he takes the children as raw material and fashions or molds 
them according to a model or pattern. His problem is to 
create the total classroom atmosphere which contributes 
to learning, growth, and development on the part of chil- 
dren. Teaching is not a mechanical operation or routine 
job. It calls for a high order of originality and initiative. 
It is creative because the situation as it is found must be 
directed into a challenging, constructive, wholesome learn- 
ing environment. 

f. An objective, analytical attitude. This is a posses- 
sion which will save the teacher much difficulty and nerve 
strain. He must be quick at sizing up a situation and alert 
in meeting its demands. He must be objective because he 
will carry on close personal dealings with persons in whom 
he will develop a lively interest and for whom he will have 
great sympathy and affection, but he must do it imperson- 
ally and analytically and without being emotionally dis- 
turbed by the results or consequences. His dealings must 
be on an intellectual rather than on an emotional plane. 
Eventually he must evaluate the efforts of the students, and 
it will be done objectively and analytically only if he re- 
duces the personal element to the minimum. One reason 
why parents have difficulty in managing their own children 
is that they are not able to view them objectively; their 
emotional reactions take precedence over their intellectual 
judgments. 

g. Sense of humor. There is probably no other char- 
acteristic that serves so well for a safety valve as does a 
good sense of humor. Pent-up feelings and overwrought 
nerves can be so easily relaxed if the teacher can take ad- 
vantage of the humor of the situation. Nothing else will 
save many situations that arise in the classroom. This does 
not mean, of course, that the teacher must be a clown and 
wisecracker. Quite the reverse. The teacher needs to be 
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able to see the humor in many relationships that would 
be unbearable otherwise. A good laugh during a tense 
moment is the best means of bringing a group into cooper- 
ative and harmonious relationships. The classroom has 
no room for the confirmed pessimist and long-faced, sour- 
visaged, humorless grouch. The classroom needs to be a 
happy place, and it cannot be that without a good-natured 
teacher in charge. One superintendent said that he would 
not employ a teacher who could not smile—not the syn- 
thetic smile that is flashed when the desired effect seems 
to demand it, but the genuine, natural, pleasant smile that 
expresses good cheer. 


Conclusion 


This teacher-appraisal is a large order, we admit, and 
it might appear that we would be able to recruit our 
teachers only from a race of supermen. Not so. We do 
not expect the impossible, but we do wish to call to the 
attention of the prospective teacher some of the require- 
ments of the job. We frequently hear discussions as to 
whether teaching is an art or science. Dr. Bagley proposes 
that the teacher is at times an artist (using creative ef- 
fort), an applied scientist (employing technical knowledge), 
and a tradesman (a routine worker) as well. It is not too 
much to say that the teacher needs to be a salesman, actor, 
judge, diplomat, and detective, all in one combination. 

It is impossible, adequately, to summarize in a brief state- 
ment the requisites for successful teaching. Henry Van 
Dyke* attempted it in a tribute to what he termed the 
“Unknown Teacher”: 


And what of Teaching? Ah, there you have the worst paid and 
the best rewarded of all the vocations. Dare not enter into it unless 


7 Quoted in Pennsylvania School Journal, 85:15, September, 1936. 
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you love it. For the vast majority of men and women it has no 
promise of wealth or fame, but they, to whom it is dear for its own 
sake, are among the nobility of mankind. 


D. Recent Tendencies in Teacher Education 


A person about to enter a field of labor would do well 
to take a long-range look into the future to ascertain, if 
he can, what the situation is likely to be when he has com- 
pleted his preparation and is ready to begin his duties. 
This he can do, in part, by a careful analysis of recent tend- 
encies. By observing the changes that are occurring and 
by estimating the pace at which events are moving he can 
more easily determine his own relation to the problem. 
The past two decades have witnessed many revolutionary 
changes in teacher education, some of the most important 
of which we shall enumerate here. This should help the 
prospective teacher to find his bearings in a new occupa- 
tional field and assist the general student to get a clearer 
understanding of the educational tendencies of the present. 


1. Better selection of candidates 


Since 1930 there has been an increasing amount of atten- 
tion directed to the problem of selecting persons to be edu- 
cated as teachers. The impetus for the movement came 
from the comparatively large surplus of teachers, which 
was estimated to be as high as two hundred thousand, or 
about one-fifth the total number of teachers in the coun- 
try. The placement agencies were able to find positions 
for only a fraction of the graduates each year, and several 
unhealthy conditions were developing. The three most 
serious conditions were: (a) As many positions were going 
to the poorer prospects as to the better ones. The only 
way to prevent this seemed to be to prevent the poor can- 
didates from securing certificates. (b) The over-supply 
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was leading to underbidding for jobs and taking care of 
home people by dismissing experienced teachers without 
cause, an altogether undesirable state of affairs in the pro- 
fession. (c) State-supported institutions found it diffi- 
cult to justify their appropriations when they were turn- 
ing out more teachers than were needed. 

The plans for selective admissions have taken several 
forms, but with modifications to suit local conditions they 
have followed a pattern somewhat like that which is pre- 
sented here. A number of tests were administered to de- 
termine a student’s capacity, such as mental tests, English 
proficiency tests, specific aptitude tests, and a thorough 
physical examination. The students’ secondary school 
records were carefully analyzed and only those from the 
upper levels of their graduating classes were admitted. A 
new feature of the scheme was the personal interview be- 
tween the candidate and a selection officer or committee at 
the educational institution, with a view to placing some 
evaluation upon the personality of the individual. On the 
whole, the persons in charge of teacher preparation have 
been pleased with the results, and the belief is gaining head- 
way that a careful selection of the candidates is one of the 
most important steps in the education of teachers. This 
tendency would be checked somewhat during a period of 
prosperity, because in good times the teaching profession 
loses many of its members to more lucrative occupations. 
This fact serves only to call attention to the importance 
of measures that will attract superior candidates and assist 
in making a discriminating selection. 


2. Use of examinations for certification and employment 


Another practice that has been gaining ground steadily 
may operate to lessen the attention given to the selection 
of candidates. Many interested persons are saying that 
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we should not be so much concerned about selection of 
prospects. Just allow all who apply to go through the 
period of preparation, they suggest, and then make the 
selection for certification as a result of a very comprehen- 
Sive examination. The argument of this group is that the 
weaker ones will have fallen by the way and only the good 
ones will survive the examinations. An increasing number 
of cities are returning to the use of the examination. The 
testimony of many superintendents is that large numbers 
of the less desirable candidates will not take the risk in- 
volved in the examination. We observe that the examina- 
tion, which had been almost eliminated as a basis of certifi- 
cating teachers, is returning as a basis for selecting teachers 
for positions. 


3. Longer period for pre-service preparation 


There are unmistakable signs that point in the direction 
of a longer period of pre-service preparation for teaching. 
Just what the ultimate program will be or how rapidly 
the changes will occur no one can predict. The indications 
are that four years of college work for elementary teachers 
and five years for secondary teachers will soon be recog- 
nized as the standard minimum pre-service preparation. 
For several years now the minimum which has been recom- 
mended has been two years for elementary and four years 
for secondary teachers, although in many parts of the coun- 
try the standards have been much lower. There are still 
a few states that issue certificates as a result of a high 
school training course. There are several reasons for this 
tendency toward more pre-service preparation: (a) A 
richer, fuller curriculum requires better educated teachers. 
(b) The surplus of teachers encourages more ambitious 
teachers to secure better preparation as an added assur- 
ance of a position. (c) Higher education has become ex- 
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ceedingly popular during the last twenty years, and teach- 
ers have just naturally risen to higher preparation levels. 
(d) Better salaries, longer tenure, and retirement systems 
have proved an incentive to more able people and justified 
more preparation. We are safe in saying today that no 
one should think of entering educational work with less 
than four years of preparation, and secondary school teach- 
ers should certainly look forward to completing work equiva- 
lent to that required for a master’s degree. 


4. Increasing emphasis upon in-service preparation 


Another tendency that has been most noticeable during 
the past ten to fifteen years is the increasing emphasis 
upon the improvement of teachers in service. This move- 
ment may seem to the reader to be somewhat out of har- 
mony with the tendency toward more pre-service educa- 
tion. That is, with a longer training period there would 
appear to be less demand for increasing stress on in-service 
education. Or, stating it another way, if we have well- 
organized programs for in-service study, there would ap- 
pear to be less need for longer pre-service preparation. In 
spite of this apparent contradiction, the indications are that 
we shall see more and more attention paid to individual 
and group study by teachers. These in-service education 
programs take many forms which may be classified more 
or less as follows: supervision by helping teachers or super- 
visors, interneships, summer school study, extension classes, 
correspondence study, school visitation, and travel. Teach- 
ers are frequently encouraged by salary increases to pursue 
additional study, or, in some cities, they are required to do 
a small amount of postgraduate study every few years. 
This practice tends to correct one of the most glaring weak- 
nesses in our school structure. We have given beginning 
teachers their assignments and have left them alone to suc- 
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ceed or fail, as though we assumed that they were ready- 
made workers, all ready to accept full responsibility. This 
practice gave many young teachers a very poor start, in 
spite of the fact that we have had supervisors of one kind 
or another in all but the smaller districts. Educational 
work is too complex a problem and involves cooperative 
effort on the part of too many people to permit the begin- 
ning worker to grope his way -along without assistance. 
Then, after this initial beginning period, the teacher finds 
additional study profitable because he is more fully aware 
of his needs than he could ever have been during the pre- 
service days. The teachers’ institute served for several 
decades as the chief source of inspiration and assistance 
to teachers in service, but in recent years officials have been 
providing—in fact, teachers have been demanding—more 
specific help. 


5. Broad, general education minimizes specialization 


Teachers need to be more broadly educated. That is a 
cry we have been hearing on all sides during the past 
dozen years. It is argued that in the past there has been 
too much specialization in a given teaching field, at the 
expense of broad, general cultural education. This has been 
true of both elementary and secondary schools, and the 
most serious offenders are the teachers of special subjects, 
such as commercial subjects, home economics, industrial 
arts, and music. In the case of the elementary teachers, 
the one or two year normal school course included very 
little except reviews of the elementary school subjects and 
special methods in those fields. There was virtually no 
general education. For high school teachers the curriculum 
specialization required as much as fifty to eighty credits in 
one field out of the one hundred and twenty credits re- 
quired for a degree, frequently not permitting much more 
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than a speaking acquaintance with closely related fields. 

There are several sound arguments for more general edu- 
cation and relatively less specialization. First, facilities 
and opportunities for in-service preparation are improving, 
and intense specialization may be more economically and 
more effectively carried on at that level. Second, a longer 
pre-service period makes broader preparation possible. 
Third, changing social conditions demand teachers who are 
better informed on all subjects, particularly those dealing 
with social, economic, and political problems and with tech- 
nological developments. Fourth, integration of subjects is 
causing the subject-matter distinctions to disappear. For 
example, superintendents say that teachers don’t know 
enough to carry on an activity program. The persons in 
charge of the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers ® went on record in favor of what they termed a “Safety 
Minimum” of specialization on the pre-service level. That 
is to say, a teacher should secure a minimum of preparation 
in the two or three fields in which he may expect to teach 
and thus release a great deal of time for study in related 
fields and in the broad, general fields. Of course, many 
people take issue with this point of view, but the signs 
point very definitely in that direction. 

Two quite distinct patterns of curriculum organization 
can provide this general education. The first, which in- 
volves less change in the existing institutions, is shown in 
Figure 17. There we see general education and professional 
preparation paralleling one another, the former decreasing 
as the latter increases. Professional preparation in this in- 
stance should be interpreted to include subject-matter spe- 
cialization as well as psychology and methods of teaching. 

In Figure 18 we see another organization pattern which 
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places all the general education in the first two years and 
confines the professional preparation to the last two years 
or possibly, in the case of high school teachers, to a fifth 
year. This plan is advocated by many because it provides 


1st year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 


| 
! : 
| 

GENERAL EDUCATION | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| \ 


| 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


| | 
| | 


Fig. 17. Showing General Education and Professional Preparation in 
All Four Years, the Former Decreasing as the Latter Increases. 
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Fig. 18. Showing General Education Confined to the First Two Years 
and Professional Preparation to the Last Two Years of a Four-Year 
Curriculum. 


so adequately for the graduates of junior colleges. There 
is considerable evidence that this will be the form of the 
curriculum for elementary teachers, as well as for high 
school teachers, who will probably need to include a fifth 
year. 
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6. Discontinuance of permanent certificates 


The next few years may see the passing of permanent or 
life certificates. Many school authorities think that per- 
manent certificates stand in the way of progressive im- 
provement of school staffs, particularly in places where 
teachers enjoy permanent tenure. Holders of permanent 
certificates who have been out of service for long periods 
frequently secure positions that would otherwise go to 
more recently prepared teachers. Teachers on tenure 
would be expected to oppose this tendency, but there is 
no good reason why they should. Such regulations would 
not be made retroactive. The tenure of new entrants 
would be conditioned only by the renewal of the license, 
which could be done by additional study or travel. ‘Tenure 
is basically a matter of employment, whereas certification, 
whether permanent or limited, has to do with prepara- 
tion. There is much to be said in favor of this tendency. 


7. Needed changes in teacher education 


Having indicated some of the tendencies and changing 
practices in teacher-preparing institutions, it will be in 
order at this point to call attention to some changes that 
need to be made, but which are not being made to any 
noticeable extent. 

a. ‘Teacher-preparing institution should lead. If the 
teacher holds such an important key position in one of 
society’s educative agencies, then it follows that the prepa- 
ration period must be one of extreme importance. The in- 
stitution that prepares teachers should be a leader in every 
sense of the word. Its policies and programs should lead 
rather than follow those of the field or area that it serves. 
This has not been true in the past. Teachers have received 
their preparation in institutions that not only were not in 
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a position of leadership, but whose administrative officers 
doubted if that was their duty. How can we expect teach- 
ers to take their places as dynamic forces in the social 
world if their attitudes toward their jobs were developed 
during the days of preparation in an institution that con- 
ceived its function to be that of following practice in its 
service area? 

b. Instruction procedures must be progressive. One 
example of the kind of leadership needed in teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions is seen in the case of instruction procedures. 
Instruction of prospective teachers should be in harmony 
with current tendencies in educational method. This is 
true beyond any question of doubt because teachers tend 
to teach as they were taught. Young college graduates 
are prone to repeat the lecture-recitation-quiz cycle in their 
own teaching, and it is natural that they should. Very 
frequently that was the only kind of instruction with which 
they came in contact during their four years of preparation. 
Young teachers are not likely to use socialized and indi- 
vidualized techniques, nor to apply the principles of guid- 
ance or sound psychology in their own teaching, unless they 
were taught in that manner. The least the teacher-prepar- 
ing institution can do is to teach the prospective teachers 
as they will be expected to teach when they receive their 
first assignments. 

c. Better use of the laboratory school. The training 
school—or laboratory school—is frequently referred to as 
the “heart of the teacher-preparing institution.” It might 
well be that. Theoretically, at least, a prospective teach- 
er’s experience in the laboratory school should compare 
favorably with the interneship for the medical student. In 
practice, however, there is a quite wide gap between the 
theory of the classroom where professional subjects are 
taught and the actual practice in the laboratory school. 
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In many schools the two phases of a candidate’s instruc- 
tion are carried on in distinct departments under separate 
administrative control. In the best situations one finds 
the closest kind of codperation, and it is in that direction 
that marked changes are needed. We have customarily 
talked of using the practice school to support the theories 
that had been taught. The situation should be reversed. 
We should apply theory in an effort to understand practice, 
and the professional classes need to make much freer use of 
the laboratory school for that purpose. 

d. Programs for improving speech of teachers. The 
writer was astonished on one occasion to learn that a gradu- 
ate of a highly respected theological seminary had never 
had any instruction in public speaking. The situation is 
not much better in most teacher-preparing institutions. 
The speech of the teacher is of such tremendous significance 
in the classroom that the institutions preparing teachers 
cannot in justice to their task neglect the problem. Three 
important aspects of the problem need attention. First, 
more strenuous efforts should be made to get prospective 
teachers to use correct and fluent speech, and more rigid 
rules applied to eliminate those who cannot measure up 
to acceptable standards. Second, those with speech de- 
fects, however slight, should be corrected or eliminated. 
This measure would not be as harsh as it might at first 
appear, because the majority of speech defects are correct- 
able. ‘Third, serious efforts to improve the quality of the 
speaking voice need to be made. Music teachers are of the 
opinion that much can be done through the right kind of 
practice to improve the quality of tone. Such a program 
would pay big dividends. Nothing sets the children in a 
room on edge quicker than a nervous, rasping, or high- 
pitched voice or one that is offensive for any other reason. 
On the other hand, nothing contributes more to good re- 
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sponses on the part of children than a well-modulated voice 
used effectively by the teacher. The first and second prob- 
lems here presented have received considerable attention, 
but the third is a virgin field for investigation. 


Conclusion 


It should be clear, as a result of the preceding consid- 
eration of recent tendencies in teacher education, that 
teaching is rapidly approaching a professional status, and 
that preparation for teaching is being reorganized along 
lines similar to those being followed in the other profes- 
sions. With the increased and increasing level of general 
education it is no longer necessary nor desirable to permit 
poorly educated and inadequately trained persons to en- 
gage in teaching. We may confidently predict for the 
future more careful selection of entrants to teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions, a longer period of pre-service education, 
more rigid examinations for certification and employment, 
and insistence upon continued professional growth for all 
members of the profession. Education will be able to serve 
our democratic society adequately only with a teaching pro- 
fession which measures up to the highest professional 
standards. 


E. Problems and References for Collateral Study 
Problems for Students 


1. Write a carefully prepared statement in answer to the question, 
“Shall I become a teacher?” 

2. Prepare a rather exhaustive digest of the literature dealing with 
teaching in some field in which you are interested. 

3. Compare in some detail teaching as a career with other profes- 
sions, considering preparation, possibilities, and limitations. 

4. Compare the codes of ethics formulated by teachers’ organiza- 
tions with those of other professions. 

5. In parallel columns compare the attributes and characteristics of 
your good and poor teachers. 
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6. Make an extended survey of student opinion relative to the 
qualities they like and dislike in teachers. 

7. What are the arguments for and against the same salary sched- 
ule for elementary and secondary school teachers? 

8. Attack or defend the proposition that all elementary school teach- 
ers should have four years and all secondary teachers five years of post- 
high school preparation. 
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